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‘* Qu’est-c’ qui passe ici si tard, 


Compagnons de la Marjolaine ?” 


[This extract from the unpublished papers of the Manorwater 
family has seemed to the Editor worth printing for its historical 
interest. The famous Lady Molly Carteron became Countess 
of Manorwater by her second marriage. She was-a wit and 
a friend of wits, and her nephew, the Honourable Charles 
Hervey-Townshend (afterwards our Ambassador at The Hague), 
addressed to her a series of amusing letters while making, after 
the fashion of his contemporaries, the Grand Tour of Europe. 
Three letters, written at various places in the Eastern Alps and 
despatched from Venice, contain the following short narrative. | 
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... I CAME down from the 
mountains and into the pleas- 
ing valley of the Adige in as 
pelting a heat as ever mortal 
suffered under. The way 
underfoot was parched and 
white; I had newly come out 
of a wilderness of white lime- 
stone crags, and a sun of Italy 
blazed blindingly in an azure 
Italian sky. You are to sup- 
pose, my dear aunt, that I had 
had enough and something 
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mere of my craze for foot- 
marching. A fortnight ago I 
had gone to Belluno in a post- 
chaise, dismissed my fellow to 
carry my baggage by way of 
Verona, and with no more than 
a valise on my back plunged 
into the fastnesses of those 
mountains. I had a fancy tosee 
the little sculptured hills which 
made backgrounds for Gian- 
bellin, and there were rumours 
of great mountains built wholly 
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of marble which shone like the 
battlements of the Celestial 
City. So at any rate reported 
young Mr Wyndham, who had 
travelled with me from Milan 
to Venice. I lay the first night 
at Pieve, where Titian had the 
fortune to be born, and the 
landlord at the inn displayed 
a set of villainous daubs which 
he swore were the early works 
of that master. Thence up a 
toilsome valley I journeyed to 
the Ampezzan country, where 
indeed I saw my white moun- 
tains, but, alas! no longer 
Celestial. For it rained like 
Westmoreland for five endless 
days, while I kicked my heels 
in an inn and turned a canto 
of Ariosto into halting English 
couplets. By-and-by it cleared, 
and I headed westward to- 
wards Bozen, among the tangle 
of wild rocks, where the Dwarf 
King had once his rose-garden. 
The first night I had no inn, 
but slept in the vile cabin of a 
forester, who spoke a tongue 
half Latin, half Dutch, which 
I failed to master. The next 
day was a blaze of heat, the 
mountain - paths lay thick 
with dust, and I had no 
wine from sunrise to sunset. 
Can you wonder that, when 
the following noon I saw 
Santa Chiara sleeping in its 
green circlet of meadows, my 
thought was only of a deep 
draught and a cool chamber? 
I protest that I am a great 
lover of natural beauty, of rock 
and cascade, and all the pro- 
perties of the poet; but the 
enthusiasm of M. Rousseau 
himself would sink from the 
stars to earth if he had marched 
since breakfast in a cloud of 
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dust with a throat like the 
nether millstone. 

Yet I had not entered the 
place before Romance revived. 
The little town—a mere way- 
side halting-place on the great 
mountain-road to the North— 
had the air of mystery which 
foretells adventure. Why is it 
that a dwelling or a counte- 
nance catches the fancy with 
the promise of some strange 
destiny? I have houses in my 
mind which I know will some 
day and somehow be inter- 
twined oddly with my life; and 
I have faces in memory of 
which I know nothing save 
that I shall undoubtedly cast 
eyes again upon them. My 
first glimpses of Santa Chiara 
gave me this earnest of 
romance. It was walled and 
fortified, the streets were 
narrow pits of shade, old 
tenements with bent fronts 
swayed to meet each other. 
Melons lay drying on flat 
roofs, and yet now and then 
would come a high - pitched 
northern gable. Latin and 
Teuton met and mingled in 
the place, and, as Mr Gibbon 
has taught us, the offspring of 
this admixture is something 
fantastic and unpredictable. 
I forgot my grievous thirst 
and my tired feet in admira- 
tion and a certain vague ex- 
pectation of wonders. Here, 
ran my thought, it is fated, 
maybe, that Romance and I 
shall at last compass a meet- 
ing. Perchance some princess 
is in need of my arm, or some 
affair of high policy is afoot in 
this jumble of old masonry. 
You will laugh at my folly, 
but I had an excuse for it. A 
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fortnight in strange mountains 
disposes a man to look for 
something at his next en- 
counter with his kind, and the 
sight of Santa Chiara would 
have fired the imagination of 
a judge in Chancery. 

I strode happily into the 
courtyard of the Tre Croci, 
and presently had my expec- 
tation confirmed. For I found 
my fellow, Gianbattista, —a 


' faithful rogue I got in Rome 


on a Cardinal’s recommenda- 
tion, — hot in dispute with a 
lady’s-maid. The woman was 
old, harsh-featured—no Italian 
clearly, though she spoke 
fluently in the tongue. She 
rated my man like a _ pick- 
pocket, and the dispute was 
over @ room. 

“The signor will bear me 
out,” said Gianbattista. “Was 
not I sent to Verona with his 
baggage, and thence to this 
place of ill manners? Was I 
not bidden engage for him a 
suite of apartments? Did I 
not duly engage these fronting 
on the gallery, and dispose 
therein the signor’s baggage? 
And lo! an hour ago I found 
it all turned into the yard 
and this woman installed in 
its place. It is monstrous, 
unbearable! Is this an inn 
for travellers, or haply the 
private mansion of those 
Magnificences ? ” 

“My servant speaks truly,” 
I said firmly yet with courtesy, 
having no mind to spoil ad- 
venture by urging rights. 
“He had orders to take these 
rooms for me, and I know not 
what higher power can counter- 
mand me.” 

The woman had been staring 
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at me scornfully, for no doubt 
in my dusty habit I was a 
figure of small dignity; but 
at the sound of my voice she 
started, and cried out, “You 
are English, signor?” 

I bowed an admission. 

“Then my mistress shall 
speak with you,” she said, and 
dived into the inn like an 
elderly rabbit. 

Gianbattista was for sending 
for the landlord and making a 
riot in that hostelry; but I 
stayed him, and bidding him 
fetch me a flask of white wine, 
three lemons, and a glass of 
eau de vie, I sat down peace- 
ably at one of the little tables 
in the courtyard and prepared 
for the quenching of my thirst. 
Presently, as I sat drinking 
that excellent compound of my 
own invention, my shoulder 
was touched, and I turned to 
find the maid and her mistress, 
Alas for my hopes of a glorious 
being, young and lissom and 
bright with the warm riches 
of the south! I saw a short, 
stout little lady, well on the 
wrong side of thirty. She had 
plump red cheeks; and fair hair 
dressed indifferently in the 
Roman fashion. Two candid 
blue eyes redeemed her plain- 
ness, and a certain grave and 
gentle dignity. She was not- 
ably a gentlewoman, so I got 
up, doffed my hat, and awaited 
her commands. 

She spoke in Italian. “ Your 
pardon, signor, but I fear my 
good Cristine has done you 
unwittingly a wrong.” 

Cristine snorted at this pre- 
mature plea of guilty, while I 
hastened to assure the fair 
apologist that any rooms I 
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might have taken were freely 
at her service. 

I spoke unconsciously in 
English, and she replied in a 
halting parody of that tongue. 
“T understand him,” she said, 
“but I do not speak him 
happily. I will discourse, if 
the signor pleases, in our first 
speech.” 

She and her father, it ap- 
peared, had come over the 
Brenner, and arrived that 
morning at the Tre Croci, 
where they purposed to lie 
for some days. He was an 
old man, very feeble, and much 
depending upon her constant 
care. Wherefore it was neces- 
sary that the rooms of all the 
party should adjoin, and there 
was no suite of the size in the 
inn save that which I had 
taken. Would I therefore con- 
sent to forego my right, and 
place her under an eternal 
debt ? 

I agreed most readily, being 
at all times careless where I 
sleep, so the bed be clean, or 
where I eat, so the meal be 
good. I bade my servant see 
the landlord and have my 
belongings carried to other 
rooms. Madame thanked me 
sweetly, and would have gone, 
when a thought detained her. 

“Tt is but courteous,” she 
said, “that you should know 
the names of those whom you 
have befriended. My father is 
called the Count d’Albani, and 
I am his only daughter. We 
travel to Florence, where we 
have a villa in the environs.” 

“My name,” said I, “is 
Hervey - Townshend, an Eng- 
lishman travelling abroad for 
his entertainment.” 
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“Hervey?” she repeated, 
“Are you one of the family 
of Miladi Hervey?” 

“My worthy aunt,” I re- 
plied, with a tender recol- 
lection of that preposterous 
woman. 

Madame turned to Cristine, 
and spoke rapidly in a whisper. 

“My father, sir,” she said, 
addressing me, “is an old frail 
man, little used to the company 
of strangers; but in former 
days he has had kindness from 
members of your house, and it 
would be a satisfaction to him, 
I think, to have the privilege 
of your acquaintance.” 

She spoke with the air of 
a@ vizier who promises a 
traveller a sight of the 


Grand Turk. I murmured 
my gratitude, and hastened 
after Gianbattista. In an hour 


I had bathed, rid myself of 
my beard, and arrayed myself 
in decent clothing. Then I 
strolled out to inspect the little 
city, admired an altar - piece, 
chaffered with a Jew for a 
cameo, purchased some small 
necessaries, and returned early 
in the afternoon with a noble 
appetite for dinner. 

The Tre Croci had been 
in happier days a_ bishop’s 
lodging, and possessed a dining- 
hall ceiled with black oak and 
adorned with frescoes. It was 
used as a general salle d manger 
for all dwellers in the inn, and 
there accordingly I sat down 
to my long-deferred meal. At 
first there were no other diners, 
and I had two maids, as well 
as Gianbattista, to attend on 
my wants. Presently Madame 
d’Albani entered, escorted by 
Cristine and by a tall gaunt 
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serving-man, who seemed no 
part of the hostelry. The land- 
lord followed, bowing civilly, 
and the two women seated 
themselves at the little table 
at the farther end. “Il Signor 
Conte dines in his room,” said 
Madame to the host, who with- 
drew to see to that gentleman’s 
needs. 

I found my eyes straying 
often to the little party in the 
cool twilight of that refectory. 
The man-servant was so old 
and battered, and yet of such 
a dignity, that he lent a touch 
of intrigue to the thing. He 
stood stiffly behind Madame’s 
chair, handing dishes with an 
air of silent reverence — the 
lackey of a great noble, if ever 
I had seen the type. Madame 
never glanced towards me, but 
conversed sparingly with Cris- 
tine, while she pecked delicately 
at her food. Her name ran in 
my head with a tantalising 
flavour of the familiar. Albani! 
D’Albani! It was a name not 
uncommon in the Roman States, 
but I had never heard it linked 
to a noble family. And yet I 
had, somehow, somewhere, and 
in the vain effort at recollec- 
tion I had almost forgotten my 
hunger. There was nothing 
bourgeois in the little lady. 
The austere servants, the high 
manner of condescension, spake 
of a stock used to deference, 
though, maybe, pitifully de- 
cayed in its fortunes. There 
was a mystery in these quiet 
folk which tickled my curios- 
ity. Romance after all was 
not destined to fail me at 
Santa Chiara. 

My doings of the afternoon 
were of interest to myself alone. 
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Suffice it to say that when I 
returned at nightfall I found 
Gianbattista the trustee of a 
letter. It was from Madame, 
written in a fine thin hand on 
a delicate paper, and it invited 
me to wait upon the signor, 
her father, that evening at 
eight o’clock, What caught 
my eye was a coronet stamped 
in a corner. A coronet, I say, 
but in truth it was a crown, 
the same as surmounts the 
Arms Royal of England on the 
signboard of a Court trades- 
man. I marvelled at the ways 
of foreign heraldry. LEither 
this family of d’Albani had 
higher pretensions than I had 
given it credit for, or it 
employed an unlearned and 
imaginative stationer. I scrib- 
bled a line of acceptance and 
went to dress. 

The hour of eight found me 
knocking at the Count’s door. 
The grim serving-man admit- 
ted me to the pleasant chamber 
which should have been mine 
own. A dozen wax candles 
burned in seonces, and on the 
table among fruits and the 
relics of supper stood a hand- 
some candelabra of silver. A 
small fire of logs had been lit 
on the hearth, and before it 
in an arm-chair sat a strange 
figure of a man. He seemed 
not so much old as aged. I 
should have put him at sixty, 
but the marks he bore were 
clearly less those of Time than 
of Life. There sprawled before 
me the relics of noble looks. 
The fleshy nose, the pendulous 
cheek, the drooping mouth, had 
once been cast in the lines of 
manly beauty. Heavy eye- 
brows above and heavy bags 
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beneath spoiled the effect of a 
choleric blue eye, which age 
had not dimmed. The man 
was gross and yet haggard; it 
was not the padding of good 
living which clothed his bones, 
but a heaviness as of some 
dropsical malady. I could pic- 
ture him in health a gaunt 
loose-limbed being, high-feat- 
ured and swift and eager. He 
was dressed wholly in black 
velvet, with fresh ruffles and 
wristbands, and he wore heeled 
shoes with antique silver 
buckles. It was a figure of 
an older age which rose slowly 
to greet me, in one hand a 
snuff-box and a purple hand- 
kerchief, and in the other a 
book with finger marking place. 
He made me a great bow as 
Madame uttered my name, and 
held out a hand with a kindly 
smile. 

“Mr Hervey-Townshend,” he 
said, “we will speak English, 
if you please. I am fain to 
hear it again, for ’tis a tongue 
I love. I make you welcome, 
sir, for your own sake and for 
the sake of your kin. How is 
her honourable ladyship, your 
aunt? A week ago she sent 
me a letter.” 

I answered that she did 
famously, and wondered what 
cause of correspondence my 
worthy aunt could have with 
wandering nobles of Italy. 

He motioned me to a chair 
between Madame and himself, 
while a servant set a candle on 
a shelf behind him Then he 
proceeded to catechise me in 
excelient English, with now 
and then a phrase of French, 
as to the doings in my own 
land. Admirably informed this 
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Italian gentleman proved him- 
self. I defy you to find in 
Almach’s more intelligent gos- 
sip. He inquired as to the 
chances of my Lord North and 
the mind of my Lord Rocking- 
ham. He had my Lord Shel- 
burne’s foibles at his fingers’ 
ends. The habits of the Prince, 
the aims of their ladyships of 
Dorset and Buckingham, the 
extravagance of this noble 
Duke and that right honourable 
gentleman were not hid from 
him. I answered discreetly yet 
frankly, for there was no ill- 
breeding in his _ curiosity. 
Rather it seemed like the in- 
quiries of some fine lady, now 
buried deep in the country, as 
to the doings of a forsaken 
Mayfair. There was humour 
in it and something of pathos. 

‘“*My aunt must be a volum- 


inous correspondent, sir,” I 
said. 
He laughed. ‘I have many 


friends in England who write 
to me, but I have seen none 
of them for long, and I doubt 
I may never see them again. 
Also in my youth I have been 
in England.” And he sighed 
as at a sorrowful recollection. 

Then he showed the book in 
his hand. ‘See,’ he said, 
“here is one of your English 
writings, the greatest book I 
have ever happened on.” It 
was a volume of Mr Fielding. 

For a little he talked of 
books and poets. He admired 
Mr Fielding profoundly, Dr 
Smollett somewhat less, Mr 
Richardson not at all. But he 
was clear that England had a 
monopoly of good writers, sav- 
ing only my friend M. Rousseau, 
whom he valued, yet with re- 
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servations, Of the Italians he 
had no opinion. I instanced 
against him the plays of Signor 
Alfieri. He groaned, shook 
his head, and grew moody. 

“Know you Scotland?” he 
asked suddenly. 

I replied that I had visited 
Scotch cousins, but had no 
great estimation for the coun- 
try. “It is too poor and 
jagged,” I said, “for the taste 
of one who loves colour and 
sunshine and suave outlines.” 

He sighed. “It is indeed a 
bleak land, but a kindly. When 
the sun shines at all he shines 
on the truest hearts in the 
world. I love its bleakness 
too. There is a spirit in the 
misty hills and the harsh sea- 
wind which inspires men to 
great deeds. Poverty and 
courage go often together, and 
my Scots, if they are poor, are 
as untameable as their moun- 
tains.” 

“You know the land, sir?” 
I asked. 

“T have seen it, and I have 
known many Scots. You will 
find them in Paris and Avignon 
and Rome, with never a plack 
in their pockets. I have a 
feeling for exiles, sir, and I 
have pitied these poor people. 
They gave their all for the cause 
they followed.”’ 

Clearly the Count shared my 
aunt’s views of history, those 
views which have made such 
sport for us often at Carteron. 
Stalwart Whig as I am, there 
was something in the tone of 
the old gentleman which made 
me feel a certain majesty in 
the lost cause. 

“T am Whig in blood and 
Whig in principle,” I said, “ but 
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I have never denied that those 
Scots who followed the Cheva- 
lier were too good to waste on 
so trumpery a leader.” I had 
no sooner spoken the words 
than I felt that somehow I had 
been guilty of a bétise. 

“Tt may be so,” said the 
Count. “I did not bid you 
here, sir, to argue on politics, 
on which I am assured we 
should differ. But I will ask 
you one question. The King 
of England is a stout upholder 
of the right of kings. How 
does he face the defection of 
his American possessions ?” 

“The nation takes it well 
enough, and as for his Majesty’s 
feelings there is small inclina- 
tion to inquire into them. I 
conceive of the whole war as a 
blunder out of which we have 
come as we deserved. The day 
is gone by for the assertion of 
monarchic rights against the 
will of a people.” 

“May be. But take note 
that the King of England is 
suffering to-day as—how do 
you call him?—the Chevalier 
suffered forty years ago. ‘The 
wheel has come full circle,’ as 
your Shakespeare says. Time 
has wrought his revenge.” 

He was staring into a fire, 
which burned small and 
smokily. 

“You think the day for 
kings is ended. I read it dif- 
ferently. The world will ever 
have need of kings. If a nation 
cast out one it will have to find 
another. And mark you, those 
later kings, created by the 
people, will bear a harsher 
hand than the old race who 
ruled as of right. Some day 
the world will regret having 
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destroyed the kindly and legiti- 
mate line of monarchs and put 
in their place tyrants who 
govern by the sword or by 
flattering an idle mob.” 

This belated dogma would 
at other times have set me 
laughing, but the strange figure 
before me gave no impulse to 
merriment. I glanced at 
Madame, and saw her face 
grave and perplexed, and I 
thought I read a warning 
gleam in her eye. There was 
a mystery about the party 
which irritated me, but good 
breeding forbade me to seek 
a clue. 

“You will permit me to re- 
tire, sir,’ I said. “I have but 
this morning come down from 
a long march among the moun- 
tains east of this valley. Sleep- 
ing in wayside huts and tramp- 
ing those sultry paths make a 
man think pleasantly of bed.” 

The Count seemed to brighten 
at my words. ‘“ You are a 
marcher, sir, and love the 
mountains? Once I would 
gladly have joined you, for in 
my youth I was a great walker 
in hilly places. Tell me, now, 
how many miles will you cover 
in a day?” 

I told him thirty at a stretch. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I have done 
fifty, without food, over the 
roughest and mossiest moun- 
tains. I lived on what I shot, 
and for drink I had spring 
water. Nay, I am forgetting. 
There was another beverage, 
which I assume you have never 
tasted. Heard you ever, sir, 
of that eau de vie which the 
Scots call usquebagh? It will 
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comfort a traveller as no thin 
Italian wine will comfort him. 
By my soul, you shall taste it. 
Charlotte, my dear, bid Oli- 
phant fetch glasses and hot 
water and lemons. I will give 
Mr Hervey - Townshend a 
sample of the brew. You 
English are all ¢étes-de-fer, sir, 
and are worthy of it.” 

The old man’s face had 
lighted up, and for the moment 
his air had the jollity of youth. 
I would have accepted the en- 
tertainment had I not again 
caught Madame’s eye. It said, 
unmistakably and with serious 
pleading, “‘ Decline.” I, there- 
fore, made my excuses, urged 
fatigue, drowsiness, and a deli- 
cate stomach, bade my host 
good-night, and in deep mysti- 
fication left the room. 

Enlightenment came upon 
me as the door closed. There 
on the threshold stood the 
man-servant whom they called 
Oliphant, erect as a sentry on 
guard. The sight reminded 
me of what I had once seen 
at Basle when by chance a 
Rhenish Grand Duke had 
shared the inn with me Of 
a sudden a dozen clues linked 
together— the crowned note- 
paper, Scotland, my aunt Her- 
vey’s politics, the tale of old 
wanderings. 

“Tell me,’ I said in @ 
whisper, “who is the Count 
d’Albani, your master?” and 
I whistled softly a bar of 
“Charlie is my darling.” 

“Ay,” said the man, without 
relaxing a muscle of his grim 
face. “Itis the King of Eng- 
land—my king and yours.” 
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In the small hours of the 
next morning I was awoke by 
a most unearthly sound, It 
was as if all the eats on all 
the roofs of Santa Chiara were 
sharpening their claws and 
wailing their battle-cries. Pre- 
sently out of the noise came 
a kind of music—very slow, 
solemn, and melancholy. The 
notes ran up in great flights 
of ecstasy, and sunk anon to 
the tragic deeps. In spite of 
my sleepiness I was _ held 
spell-bound, and the musician 
had concluded with certain 
barbaric grunts before I had 
the curiosity to rise. It came 
from somewhere in the gallery 
of the inn, and as I stuck my 
head out of my door I had a 
glimpse of Oliphant, nightcap 
on head and a great bagpipe 
below his arm, stalking down 
the corridor. 

The incident, for all the 
gravity of the music, seemed 
to give a touch of farce to my 
interview of the past evening. 
I had gone to bed with my 
mind full of sad stories of the 
deaths of kings. Magnificence 
in tatters has always affected 
my pity more deeply than 
tatters with no such ante- 
cedent, and a monarch out at 
elbows stood for me as the last 
irony of our mortal life. Here 
was a king whose misfortunes 
could find no parallel. He had 


been in his youth the hero of a 
high adventure, and his middle 
age had been spent in fleeting 
among the courts of Europe, 
and waiting—a pensioner on 
the whims of his foolish but 





regnant brethren. I had heard 
tales of a growing sottishness, 
a decline in spirit, a squalid 
taste in pleasures. Small 
blame, I had always thought, 
to so ill-fated a princeling. 
And now I had chanced upon 
the gentleman in his dotage, 
travelling with a barren effort 
at mystery, attended by a 
sad-faced daughter and two 
ancient domestics. It was a 
lesson in the vanity of human 
wishes which the shallowest 
moralist would have noted. 
Nay, I felt more than the 
moral. Something human and 
kindly in the old fellow had 
caught my fancy. The deca- 
dence was too tragic to prose 
about, the decadent too human 
to moralise on. I had left the 
chamber of the—shall I say de 
jure King of England ?—a senti- 
mental adherent of the cause. 
But this business of the bag- 
pipes touched the comic. To 
harry an old valet out of bed 
and set him droning on pipes 
in the small hours smacked of 
a theatrical taste, or at least 
of an undignified fancy. Kings 
in exile, if they wish to keep 
the tragic air, should not in- 
dulge in such fantastic seren- 
ades. 

My mind changed again 
when after breakfast I fell in 
with Madame on the stair. 
She drew aside to let me pass, 
and then made as if she would 
speak tome. I gave her good- 
morning, and, my mind being 
full of her story, addressed her 
as “ Excellency.” 

“T see, sir,” she said, “that 
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you know the truth. I have 
to ask your forbearance for the 
concealment I practised yes- 
terday. It was a poor requital 
for your generosity, but it is 
one of the shifts of our sad 
fortune. An uncrowned king 
must go in disguise, or risk 
the laughter of every stable- 
boy. Besides, we are too poor 
to travel in state, even if we 
desired it.” 

Honestly, I knew not what 
to say. I was not asked to 
sympathise, having already re- 
vealed my politics, and yet the 
case cried out for sympathy. 
You remember, my dear aunt, 
the good Lady Culham, who 
was our Dorsetshire neighbour, 
and tried hard to mend my 
ways at Carteron? This poor 
Duchess — for so she called 
herself—was just such another. 
A woman made for comfort, 
housewifery, and motherhood, 
and by no means for racing 
about Europe in charge of a 
disreputable parent. I could 
picture her settled equably on 
a garden seat with a lap-dog 
and needlework, blinking hap- 
pily over green lawns and 
mildly rating an errant gar- 
dener. I could fancy her 
sitting in a summer parlour, 
very orderly and dainty, writ- 
ing lengthy epistles to a tribe 
of nieces. I could see her 
marshalling a household in 
the family pew, or riding ser- 
enely in the family coach be- 
hind fat bay horses. But here, 
on an inn staircase, with a 
false name and a sad air 
of mystery, she was wofully 
out of place. I noted little 
wrinkles forming in the cor- 
ners of her eyes, and the rav- 
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ages of care beginning in the 
plump rosiness of her face. Be 
sure there was nothing appeal- 
ing in her mien. She spoke 
with the air of a great lady, 
to whom the world is matter 
only for an afterthought. It 
was the facts that appealed 
and grew poignant from her 
courage. 

“There is another claim 
upon your good -nature,” she 
said. “Doubtless you were 
awoke last night by Oliphant’s 
playing upon the pipes. [I 
rebuked the landlord for his 
insolence in protesting, but to 
you, a gentleman and a friend, 
an explanation is due. My 
father sleeps ill, and your 
conversation seems to have 
cast him into a train of sad 
memories. It has been his 
habit on such occasions to 
have the pipes played to him, 
since they remind him of 
friends and happier days. It 
is a small privilege for an old 
man, and he does not claim 
it often.” 

I declared that the music 
had only pleased, and that I 
would welcome its repetition. 
Whereupon she left me with a 
little bow and an invitation to 
join them that day at dinner, 
while I departed into the town 
on my own errands. I re- 
turned before midday, and was 
seated at an arbour in the 
garden, busy with letters, when 
there hove in sight the gaunt 
figure of Oliphant. He hovered 
around me, if such a figure can 
be said to hover, with the ob- 
vious intention of addressing 
me. The fellow had caught 
my fancy, and I was willing to 
see more of him. His face 
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might have been hacked out of 
grey granite, his clothes hung 
loosely on his spare bones, and 
his stockinged shanks would 
have done no discredit to Don 
Quixote. There was no dignity 
in his air, only a steady 
and enduring sadness. Here, 
thought I, is the one of the 
establishment who most com- 
monly meets the shock of the 
world’s buffets. I called him 
by name and asked , him his 
desires. 

It appeared that he took me 
for a Jacobite, for he began a 
rigmarole about loyalty and 
hard fortune. I hastened to 
correct him, and he took the 
correction with the same 
patient despair with which he 
took all things. “Twas but 
another of the blows of Fate. 

“At any rate,” he said in 
a broad Scotch accent, “ye 
come of kin that has helpit my 
maister afore this. I’ve many 
times heard tell o’ Herveys and 
Townshends in England, and 
a’ folk said they were on the 
richt side, Ye’re maybe no 
a freend, but ye’re a freend’s 
freend, or I wadna be speirin’ 
at ye.” 

I was amused at the pro- 
logue, and waited on the tale. 
It soon came. Oliphant, it 
appeared, was the purse-bearer 
of the household, and woful 
straits that poor purse-bearer 
must have been often put to. 
I questioned him as to his 
master’s revenues, but could 
get no clear answer. There 
were payments due next month 
in Florence which would solve 
the difficulties for the winter, 
but in the meantime ex- 
penditure had beaten income. 
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Travelling had cost much, and 
the Count must have his small 
comforts. The result in plain 
words was that Oliphant had 
not the wherewithal to frank 
the company to Florence; in- 
deed I doubted if he could 
have paid the reckoning in 
Santa Chiara. A loan was 
therefore sought from a friend’s 
friend, meaning myself. 

I was very really embar- 
rassed. Not that I would not 
have given willingly, for I had 
ample resources at the moment 
and was mightily concerned 
about the sad household. But 
I knew that the little Duchess 
would take Oliphant’s ears 
from his head if she guessed 
that he had dared to borrow 
from me, and that if I lent, her 
back would for ever be turned 
against me. And yet, what 
would follow on my refusal? 
In a day or two there would be 
a pitiful scene with mine host, 
and as like as not some of their 
baggage detained as security 
for payment. I did not love 
the task of conspiring behind 
the lady’s back, but if it could 
be contrived ’twas indubitably 
the kindest course. I glared 
sternly at Oliphant, who met 
me with his pathetic dog-like 
eyes. 

“You know that your mis- 
tress would never consent to 
the request you have made of 
me?” 

“T ken,” he said humbly. 
“But payin’ is my job, and I 
simply havena the siller. It’s 
no the first time it has hap- 
pened, and it’s a sair trial for 
them both to be flung out 0’ 
doors by a foreign hostler be- 
cause they canna meet his 
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charges. But, sir, if ye can 
lend to me, ye may be certain 
that her leddyship will never 
hear a word o’t. Puir thing, 
she takes nae thocht o’ where 
the siller comes frae, ony mair 
than the lilies o’ the field.” 

I became a_ conspirator. 
“You swear, Oliphant, by all 
you hold sacred, to breathe 
nothing of this to your mistress, 
and if she should suspect, to lie 
like a Privy Councillor?” 

A flicker of a smile crossed 
his face. “I'll lee like a Scotch 
packman, and the Father o’ 
lees could do nae mair. Ye 
need have no fear for your 
siller, sir. I’ve aye repaid 
when I borrowed, though ye 
may have to wait a bittock.” 
And the strange fellow strolled 
off. 

At dinner no Duchess ap- 
peared till long after the ap- 
pointed hour, nor was there 
any sign of Oliphant. When 
she came at last with Cristine, 
her eyes looked as if she had 
been crying, and she greeted 
me with remote courtesy. My 
first thought was that Oliphant 
had revealed the matter of the 
loan, but presently I found that 
the lady’s trouble was far dif- 
ferent. Her father, it seemed, 
was ill again with his old 
complaint. What that was I 
did not ask, nor did the Duchess 
reveal it. 

We spoke in French, for I 
had discovered that this was 
her favourite speech. There 
was no Oliphant to wait on us, 
and the inn servants were 
always about, so it was well to 
have a tongue they did not 
comprehend. The lady was 


distracted and sad. When I 
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inquired feelingly as to the 
general condition of her father’s 
health she parried the ques- 
tion, and when I offered my 
services she disregarded m 

words. It was in truth a dole- 
ful meal, while the faded Cris- 
tine sat like a sphinx staring 
into vacancy. I spoke of Eng- 
land and of her friends, of 
Paris and Versailles, of Avignon 
where she had spent some 
years, and of the amenities of 
Florence, which she considered 
her home. But ’twas like talk- 
ing to a nunnery door. I got 
nothing but “It is indeed true, 
sir,” or “Do you say so, sir?” 
till my energy began to sink. 
Madame perceived my dis- 
comfort, and as she rose mur- 
mured an apology. “ Pray for- 
give my distraction, but I am 
poor company when my father is 
ill. Ihave a foolish mind, easily 
frightened. Nay, nay!” she 
went on when I again offered 
help, “the illness is trifling. It 
will pass off by to-morrow, or 
at the latest the next day. 
Only I had looked forward to 
some ease at Santa Chiara, and 
the promise is belied.” 

As it chanced that evening, 
returning to the inn, I passed 
by the north side where the 
windows of the Count’s rooms 
looked over a little flower-gar- 
den abutting on the courtyard. 
The dusk was falling, and a 
lamp had been lit which gave a 
glimpse into the interior. The 
sick man was standing by the 
window, his figure flung into 
relief by the lamplight. If 
he was sick, his sickness was 
of a curious type. His face 
was ruddy, his eye wild, and, 
his wig being off, his scanty 
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hair stood up oddly round his 
head. He seemed to be sing- 
ing, but I could not catch the 
sound through the shut case- 
ment. Another figure in the 
room, probably Oliphant, laid 
a hand on the Count’s shoul- 
der, drew him from the win- 
dow, and closed the shutter. 

It needed only the recollec- 
tion of stories which were the 
property of all Europe to 
reach a conclusion on the 
gentleman’s illness. The legi- 
timate King of England was 
very drunk. 

As I went to my room that 
night I passed the Count’s 
door. There stood Oliphant 
as sentry, more grim and 
haggard than ever, and I 
thought that his eye met 


mine with a certain intelli- 
gence. From inside the room 
came a great racket. There 
was the sound of glasses fall- 
ing, then a string of oaths, 
English, French, and for all 
I know, Irish, rapped out in 
a loud drunken voice. <A 
pause, and then came the sound 
of maudlin singing. It pur- 
sued me along the gallery, an 
old childish song, delivered as 
if ’twere a pothouse catch— 


‘* Qu’est-c’ qui passe ici si tard, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine——” 


One of the late-going com- 
pany of the Marjolaine has- 
tened to bed. This king in 
exile, with his melancholy 
daughter, was becoming too 
much for him. 


II, 


It was just before noon 
next day that the travellers 
arrived. I was sitting in the 
shady loggia of the inn, read- 
ing a volume of De Thou, 
when there drove up to the 
door two coaches. Out of 
the first descended very slowly 
and stiffly four gentlemen; 
out of the second four ser- 
vants and a quantity of bag- 
gage. As it chanced there 
was no one about, the court- 
yard slept its sunny noontide 
sleep, and the only movement 
was a lizard on the wall and 
a buzz of flies by the fountain. 
Seeing no sign of the land- 
lord, one of the travellers 
approached me with a grave 
inclination, 

“This is the inn called the 
Tre Croci, sir?” he asked. 


I said it was, and shouted 
on my own account for the 
host. Presently that person- 
age arrived with a red face 
and a short wind, having as- 
cended rapidly from his own 
cellar. He was awed by the 
dignity of the travellers, and 
made none of his usual pro- 
tests of incapacity. The ser- 
vants filed off solemnly with 
the baggage, and the four 
gentlemen sat themselves down 
beside me in the loggia and 
ordered each a modest flask 
of wine. 

At first I took them for our 
countrymen, but as I watched 
them the conviction vanished. 
All four were tall and lean 
beyond the average of man- 
kind. They wore suits of 
black, with antique starched 
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frills to their shirts; their 
hair was their own and un- 
powdered. Massive buckles 
of an ancient pattern adorned 
their square-toed shoes, and 
the canes they carried were 
like the yards of a small 
vessel. They were four mer- 
chants, I had guessed, of Scot- 
land maybe, or of Newcastle, 
but their voices were not 
Scotch, and their air had no 
touch of commerce. Take the 
heavy - browed preoccupation 
of a Secretary of State, add 
the dignity of a bishop, the 
sunburn of a fox-hunter, and 
something of the disciplined 
erectness of a soldier, and 
you may perceive the manner 
of these four gentlemen. By 
the side of them my assur- 
ance vanished. Compared 
with their Olympian serenity 
my person seemed fussy and 
servile. Even so, I mused, 
must Mr Franklin have looked 
when baited in Parliament by 
the Tory pack. The reflec- 
tion gave me the clue. Pres- 
ently I caught from their con- 
versation the word “ Wash- 
ington,” and the truth flashed 
upon me. I was in the pres- 
ence of four of Mr Franklin’s 
countrymen. Having never 
seen an American in the flesh, 
I rejoiced at the chance of en- 
larging my acquaintance. 
They brought me into the 
circle by a polite question as 
to the length of road to 
Verona. Soon introductions 
followed. My name intrigued 
them, and they were eager to 
learn of my kinship to Uncle 
Charles. The eldest of the 
four, it appeared, was Mr 
Galloway out of Maryland. 
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Then came two brothers, Syl- 
vester by name, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and last Mr Fish, a 
lawyer of New York. All 
four had campaigned in the 
late war, and all four were 
members of the Convention, 
or whatever they call their 
rough -and-ready parliament, 
They were modest in their 
behaviour, much disinclined to 
speak of their past, as great 
men might be whose reputa- 
tion was world-wide. Some- 
how the names stuck in my 
memory. I was certain that 
I had heard them linked with 
some stalwart fight or some 
moving civil deed or some 
defiant manifesto. The mak- 
ing of history was in their 
steadfast eyes and the grave 
lines of the mouth. Our 
friendship flourished mightily 
in a brief hour, and brought 
me the invitation, willingly 
accepted, to sit with them at 
dinner. 

There was no sign of the 
Duchess or Cristine or Oli- 
phant. Whatever had hap- 
pened, that household to-day 
required all hands on deck, 
and I was left alone with the 
Americans. In my day I have 
supped with the Macaronies, I 
have held up my head at the 
Cocoa Tree, I have avoided the 
floor at hunt dinners, I have 
drunk glass to glass with Tom 
Carteron. But never before 
have I seen such noble con- 
sumers of good liquor as those 
four gentlemen from beyond 
the Atlantic. They drank the 
strong red Cyprus as if it had 
been spring-water. “The dust 


of your Italian roads takes 
some cleansing, 


Towns- 
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hend,” was their only excuse, 
but in truth none was needed. 
The wine seemed only to thaw 
their iron decorum. With- 
out any surcease of dignity 
they grew communicative, and 
passed from lands to peoples 
and from peoples to constitu- 
tions. Before we knew it 
we were embarked upon high 
politics. 

Naturally we did not differ 
on the war. Like me, they 
held it to have been a grievous 
necessity. They had no bitter- 
ness against England, only re- 
grets for her blunders. Of his 
Majesty they spoke with re- 
spect, of his Majesty’s advisers 
with dignified condemnation. 
They thought highly of our 
troops in America ; less highly 
of our generals. 

“Look you, sir,” said Mr 
Galloway, “in a war such as 
we have witnessed the Al- 
mighty is the only strategist. 
You fight against the forces 
of Nature, and a newcomer 
little knows that the success 
or failure of every operation 
he can conceive depends not 
upon generalship, but upon 
the conformation of a vast 
country. Our generals, with 
this in mind and with fewer 
men, could make all your 
schemes miscarry. Had the 
English soldiery not been of 
such stubborn stuff, we should 
have been victors from the 
first. Our leader was not 
General Washington, but 
General America, and his bri- 
gadiers were forests, swamps, 
lakes, rivers, and high moun- 
tains,” 

“ And now,” I said, “ having 
won, you have the greatest of 
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human experiments before you. 
Your business is to show that 
the Saxon stock is adaptable 
to a republic.” 

It seemed to me that they 
exchanged glances. ‘“ We are 
not pedants,” said Mr Fish, 
“and have no desire to dis- 
pute about the form of a con- 
stitution. A people may be as 
free under a king as under 
a senate. Liberty is not the 
lackey of any type of govern- 
ment.” 

These were strange words 
from a member of a race whom 
I had thought wedded to 
the republicanism of Helvidius 
Priscus. 

“As a loyal subject of a 
monarchy,” I said, “I must 
agree with you. But your 
hands are tied, for I cannot 
picture the establishment of a 
House of Washington, and— 
if not, where are you to turn 
for your sovereign ? ” 

Again a smile seemed to pass 
among the four. 

“We are experimenters, as 
you say, sir, and must go 
slowly. In the meantime we 
have an authority which keeps 
peace and ‘property safe. We 
are at leisure to cast our eyes 
round and meditate on the 
future.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said I, 
“you take an excellent way 
of meditation in visiting this 
museum of old sovereignties. 
Here you have the relics of 
any government you please— 
a dozen republics, tyrannies, 
theocracies, merchant confed- 
erations, kingdoms, and more 
than one empire. You have 
your choice. I am tolerably 
familiar with the land, and if 
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I can assist you I am at your 
service.” 

They thanked me gravely. 
“We have letters,” said Mr 
Galloway; “one in especial is 
to a gentleman whom we hope 
to meet in this place. Have 
you heard in your travels of 
the Count of Albany?” 

“He has arrived,” said I, 
“two days ago. Even now he 
is in the chamber above us at 
dinner.” 

The news interested them 


hugely. 
“You have seen him?” they 
cried. ‘“ What is he like?” 


“An elderly gentleman in 
poor health, a man who has 
travelled much, and, I judge, 
has suffered something from 
fortune. He has a fondness 
for the English, so you will 
be welcome, sirs; but he was 
indisposed yesterday, and may 
still be unable to receive you. 
His daughter travels with him 
and tends his old age.” 

“ And you—you have spoken 
with him?” 

“The night before last I was 
in his company. We talked of 
many things, including the late 
war. He is somewhat of your 
opinion on matters of govern- 
ment.” 

The four looked at each 
other, and then Mr Galloway 
rose. 

“T ask your permission, Mr 
Townshend, to consult for a 
moment with my friends. 
The matter is of some im- 
portance, and I would beg 
you to await us.” So saying, 
he led the others out of doors, 
and I heard them withdraw to 
a corner of the loggia. Now, 
thought I, there is something 
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afoot, and my leng-sought 
romance approaches fruition, 
The company of the Mar- 
jolaine, whom the Count had 
sung of, have arrived at last. 

Presently they returned and 
seated themselves at the table. 

“You can be of great assist- 
ance to us, Mr Townshend, and 
we would fain take you into 
our confidence. Are you aware 
who is this Count of Albany?” 

I nodded. “It is a thin 
disguise to one familiar with 
history.” 

‘“‘Have you reached any esti- 
mate of his character or cap- 
abilities? You speak to friends, 
and, let me tell you, it is a 
matter which deeply concerns 
the Count’s interests,” 

“T think him a kindly and 
pathetic old gentieman. He 
naturally bears the mark of 
forty years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness.” 

Mr Galloway took snuff. 

“We have business with him, 
but it is business which stands 
in need of an agent. There is 
no one in the Count’s suite 
with whom we could discuss 
affairs?” 

“There is his daughter.” 

“ Ah, but she would scarcely 
suit the case. Is there no man 
—a friend, and yet not a mem- 
ber of the family—who can 
treat with us?” 

I replied that I thought I was 
the only being in Santa Chiara 
who answered the description. 

“If you will accept the task, 
Mr Townshend, you are amply 
qualified. We will be frank 
with you and reveal our busi- 
ness. We are on no less an 
errand than to offer the Count 
of Albany a crown.” 
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I suppose I must have had 
some suspicion of their pur- 
pose, and yet the revela- 
tion of it fell on me like a 
thunderclap. I could only stare 
owlishly at my four grave 
gentlemen. 

Mr Galloway went on un- 
perturbed. “I have told you 
that in America we are not 
yet republicans. There are 
those among us who favour 
a republic, but they are by 
no means a majority. We 
have got rid of a king who 
misgoverned us, but we have 
no wish to get rid of king- 
ship. We want a king of our 
own choosing, and we would 
get with him all the ancient 
sanctions of monarchy. The 
Count of Albany is of the 
most illustrious royal stock in 
Europe, —he is, if legitimacy 
goes for anything, the rightful 
King of Britain. Now, if the 
republican party among us is 
to be worsted, we must come 
before the nation with a power- 
ful candidate for their favour. 
You perceive my drift? What 
more potent appeal to Amer- 
ican pride than to say: ‘We 
have got rid of King George; 
we choose of our own free 
will the older line and King 
Charles’ ?” 

I said foolishly that I thought 
monarchy had had its day, and 
that ’twas idle to revive it. 

“That is a sentiment well 
enough under a monarchical 
government; but we, with a 
clean page to write upon, do 
not share it. You know your 
ancient historians. Has not 
the repository of the chief 
power always been the rock on 
which republicanism has ship- 
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wrecked? If that power is 
given to the chief citizen, the 
way is prepared for the 
tyrant. If it abides peace- 
fully in a royal house, it 
abides with cyphers who dig- 
nify, without obstructing, «a 
popular constitution. Do not 
mistake me, Mr Townshend. 
This is no whim of a senti- 
mental girl, but the reasoned 
conclusion of the men who 
achieved our liberty. There 
is every reason to believe that 
General Washington shares 
our views, and Mr Hamilton, 
whose name you may know, 
is the inspirer of our mission.” 

“But the Count is an old 
man,” I urged; for I knew 
not where to begin in my 
exposition of the hopelessness 
of their errand. 

“By so much the better. 
We do not wish a young 
king who may be fractious. 
An old man tempered by mis- 
fortune is what our purpose 
demands.” 

“He has also his failings. A 
man cannot lead his life for 
forty years and retain all the 
virtues.” 

At that one of the Sylvesters 
spoke sharply. ‘I have heard 
such gossip, but I do not credit 
it. I have not forgotten Pres- 
ton and Derby.” 

I made my last objection. 
“He has no posterity—legiti- 
mate posterity—to carry on his 
line.” 

The four gentlemen smiled. 
“That happens to be his chief- 
est recommendation,” said Mr 
Galloway. “It enables us to 
take the House of Stuart on 
trial. We need a breathing- 
space and leisure to look 
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around; but unless we estab- 
lish the principle of monarchy 
at once the republicans will 
forestall us. Let us get our 
king at all costs, and during 
the remaining years of his life 
we shall have time to settle the 
succession problem. We have 
no wish to saddle ourselves for 
good with a race who might 
prove burdensome. If King 
Charles fails he has no son, 
and we can look elsewhere for 
a better monarch. You per- 
ceive the reason of my view?” 

I did, and I also perceived 
the colossal absurdity of the 
whole business. But I could 
not convince them of it, for 
they met my objections with 
excellent arguments. Nothing 
save a sight of the Count would, 
I fear, disillusion them. 

“You wish me to make this 


proposal on your behalf?” I 


asked. 

“We shall make the pro- 
posal ourselves, but we desire 
you to prepare the way for 
us. He is an elderly man, 
and should first be informed 
of our purpose.” 

“There is one person whom 
I beg leave to consult — the 
Duchess, his daughter. It may 
be that the present is an ill 
moment for approaching the 
Count, and the affair requires 
her sanction.” 

They agreed, and with a very 
perplexed mind I went forth to 
seek the lady. The irony of 
the thing was too cruel, and 
my heart ached for her. In 
the gallery I found Oliphant 
packing some very shabby 
trunks, and when I questioned 
him he told me that the family 
were to leave Santa Chiara on 
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the morrow. Perchance the 
Duchess had awakened to the 
true state of their exchequer, 
or perchance she thought it 
well to get her father on the 
road again as a cure for his 
ailment. 

I discovered Cristine, and 
begged for an interview with 
her mistress on an urgent 
matter. She led me to the 
Duchess’s room, and there the 
evidence of poverty greeted me 
openly. All the little luxuries 
of the menage had gone to the 
Count. The poor lady’s room 
was no better than a servant’s 
garret, and the lady herself sat 
stitching a rent in a travelling 
cloak. She rose to greet me 
with alarm in her eyes. 

As briefly as I could I set out 
the facts of my amazing mission. 
At first she seemed scarcely to 
hear me. “ What do they want 
with him?” she asked. “He 
can give them nothing. He is 
no friend to the Americans or 
to any people who have deposed 
their sovereign.” Then, as she 
grasped my meaning, her face 
flushed. 

“Tt is a heartless trick, Mr 
Townshend. I would fain think 
you no party to it.” 

“Believe me, dear madame, 
it is no trick. The men below 
are in sober earnest. You 
have but to see their faces to 
know that their’s is no wild 
adventure. I believe sincerely 
that they have the power to 
implement their promise.” 

“But it is madness. He is 
old and worn and sick. His 
day is long past for winning 
crown.” 

“ All this I have said, but it 
does not move them.” And I 
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told her rapidly Mr Galloway’s 
argument. 

She fell into a muse. “At 
the eleventh hour! Nay, too 
late, too late! Had he been 
twenty years younger, what a 
stroke of fortune! Fate bears 
too hard on us, too hard!” 

Then she turned to me 
fiercely. ‘‘ You have no doubt 
heard, sir, the gossip about my 
father, which is on the lips of 
every fool in Europe. Let us 
have done with this pitiful 
make-believe. My father is a 
sot. Nay, I do not blame him. 
I blame his enemies and his 
miserable destiny. But there 
is the fact. Were he not old, 
he would still be unfit to grasp 
a@ crown and rule over a tur- 
bulent people. He flees from 
one city to another, but he can- 
not flee from himself. That is 
his illness on which you con- 
doled with me yesterday.” 

The lady’s control was at 
breaking-point. Another mo- 
ment and I expected a torrent 
of tears. But they did not 
come. With a great effort she 
regained her composure. 

“Well, the gentlemen must 
have an answer. You will tell 
them that the Count, my father 
—nay, give him his true title 
if you care—is vastly obliged 
to them for the honour they 
have done him, but would de- 
cline on account of his age and 
infirmities. You know how to 
phrase a decent refusal.” 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but I 
might give them that answer 
till doomsday and never con- 
tent them. They have not 
travelled many thousand miles 
to be put off by hearsay evid- 
ence. Nothing will satisfy 
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them but an interview with 
your father himself.” 

“It is impossible,” she said 
sharply. 

“Then we must expect the 
renewed attentions of our 
American friends. They will 
wait till they see him.” 

She rose and paced the room. 

“They must go,” she re- 
peated many times. “If they 
see him sober he will accept 
with joy, and we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the world. 
I tell you it cannot be. I 
alone know how immense is 
the impossibility. He cannot 
afford to lose the last rags of 
his dignity, the last dregs of 
his ease. They must not see 
him. I will speak with them 
myself.” 

“They will be honoured, 
madame, but I do not think 
they will be convinced. They 
are what we call in my land 
‘men of business.’ They will 
not be content till they get the 
Count’s reply from his own 
lips.” 

A new duchess seemed to 
have arisen, a woman of quick 
action and sharp words. 

“So be it. They shall see 
him. Oh, I am sick to death 
of fine sentiments and high 
loyalty and all the vapouring 
stuff I have lived among for 
years. All I ask for myself 
and my father is a little peace, 
and, by Heaven! I shall secure 
it. If nothing will kill yon 
gentlemen’s folly but truth, 
why, truth they shall have. 
They shall see my father, and 
this very minute. Bring them 
up, Mr Townshend, and usher 
them into the presence of the 
rightful King of England. You 
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will find him alone.” She 
stopped her walk and looked 
_ out of the window. 

I went back in a hurry to 
the Americans. “I am bidden 
to bring you to the Count’s 
chamber. He is alone and will 
see you. These are the com- 
mands of madame his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Good!” said Mr Galloway, 
and all four, grave gentlemen 
as they were, seemed to brace 
themselves to a special dignity 
as befitted ambassadors to a 
king. I led them upstairs, 
tapped at the Count’s door, 
and, getting no answer, opened 
it and admitted them. 

And this was what we saw. 
The furniture was in disorder, 
and on a couch lay an old man 
sleeping a heavy drunken sleep. 
His mouth was open and his 
breath came stertorously. The 
face was purple, and large 
purple veins stood out on the 
mottled forehead. His scanty 
white hair was draggled over 
his cheek. On the floor was a 
broken glass, wet stains still 
lay on the boards, and the 
place reeked of spirits. 

The four looked for a second 


—I do not think longer—at 
him whom they would have 
made their king. They did 
not look at each other. With 
one accord thay moved out, 
and Mr Fish, who was last, 
closed the door very gently 
behind him. 

In the hall below Mr Gallo- 
way turned tome. “Our mis- 
sion is ended, Mr Townshend. 
I have to thank you for your 
courtesy.” Then to the others, 
“If we order the coaches now, 
we may get well on the way to 
Verona ere sundown.” 


An hour later two coaches 
rolled out of the courtyard of 
the Tre Croci. As_ they 
passed, a window was half- 
opened on the upper floor, and 
a head looked out. A line ofa 
song came down, a song sung 
in a strange quivering voice. 
It was the catch I had heard 
the night before : 


** Qu’est-c’ qui passe ici si tard, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine—e?” 


It was true. The company 
came late indeed—too late by 
forty years. 

JOHN BUCHAN. 


























A CATERAN 





IN CALCUTTA. 






BY GRANGATLI. 


ANOTHER sealed - pattern 
punitive expedition against the 
Wuzzeroo had come to its 
sealed-pattern conclusion. The 
usual big fight had taken place 
in accordance with the best 
traditions of the frontier; the 
columns had tramped through 
the country burning what was 
combustible, carrying off what 
was portable, and cursing the 
“tactical features” of the 
bleakest, steepest, and most 
inhospitable of all the undesir- 
able trans-frontier picnicking 
resorts. The inevitable jirgah 
had had its say, British hon- 
our had been vindicated, the 
Wuzzeroo exchequer had re- 
ceived a handsome cash pay- 
ment, and all was well—till the 
next time. The weary batta- 
lions and mountain batteries 
were off to cantonment fiesh- 
pots on the right side of the 
Indus—that is, on the left bank ; 
even the commissariat camels 
assumed a less cynical look as 
they swayed along eastward 
in the direction of full feeds 
and level roads. Of all the 
host we alone, the Punjab 
Sprinters, were sad. For the 
orders were that the battalion 
should remain trans-Indus as 
Wardens of the Marches to 
guard the outlets from Wazir- 
stan, lest the Wuzzeroo should 
forget the “lesson” we had been 
at such pains to teach him. 

One by one the units of the 
late field force marched away 
down the rugged Gomal road, 


and the glint of their rifle- 
barrels as they topped the lofty 
Gwaleri sent a farewell back to 
us who stayed. The last to go 
was a battalion of the “little 
green men,” and as they heeded 
not the wailing appeal of our 
pipers who played them out to 
the air of “Will ye no’ come 
back again?” we felt the bur- 
den of Empire fall heavily on 
to our shoulders. 

Fifty miles of the “bloody 
border” formed our beat, 
punctuated by fortified posts 
at every gorge and kotal which 
gave access from “ Yagistan” 
to his Majesty’s dominions, 

My lot was cast in a post 
which guarded the extreme 
right of the line, where it 
joined up with the next section 
of the frentier. It closed the 
Wazir end of a long narrow 
defile or tangi, which in times 
past had done good service to 
raiding parties. Bare brown 
hills closed the horizon. on all 
sides, the foregreund was a 
stone-strewn wold, colourless, 
blank, and depressing. <A 
stream flowed past on one flank 
of the fort and disappeared 
into the Avernian tangi. Its 
hurrying waters, as they 
gurgled over the boulders, 
seemed ever mockingly to invite 
us to accompany them to the 
peace and plenty of civilisation. 

My command consisted of 
the Pathan company—caterans 
all, and of some border militia, 
known on the frontier as the 
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“Catch -em-alive-o’s.” To 
make distinctions in such a 
collection may seem invidious, 
but as I am anxious to intro- 
duce my hero, I may say at 
once that the pick of the 
bunch was my particular friend 
and orderly Gul Hassan, the 
Mohmand, a sepoy of his 
Majesty’s Indian Army. He 
stood a trifle over six feet in 
his flat-soled sandals, his back 
was broad, his chest deep, and 
he had the legs of the moun- 
taineer. His face was, in 
repose, heavy, complexion fair, 
eyes grey, and nose distinctly 
Semitic. His head, clean 
shaven save for a curly lock 
over either ear, was set on a 
thick bull-like neck. From his 
outward appearance one would 
not suspect that much humour 
lurked in Gul Hassan, but for 
all that he was a wit, and if 
some of his jokes had a grim- 
ness which would not appeal 
greatly to the western mind, 
they were highly appreciated 
amongst the not over-sensitive 
garrison of our post. But, 
beneath the rough soldier and 
grim frontier-jester, there was 
in Gul Hassan a fidelity and 
devotion not often found in the 
Pathan. 

We were friends as well as 
officer and sepoy, sahib and 
orderly. He was told off to 
look after me when, as a raw 
young griffin, I first joined the 
regiment, and we had been 
staunch allies ever since, 
whether shooting, soldiering, 
playing, or, in the hot weather, 
cursing the land of our adop- 
tion. Life in the little fort 
brought us more together than 
ever, and fostered the inter- 
change of confidences. I spoke 
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of bonnie Scotland, he of the 
hills and dales of Mohmand 
Land. My forbears had fed 
their flocks upon the Grampian 
hills; his had been zamindars 
who scraped a scanty living 
from the stony uplands north 
of the Kabul River — when 
there was nothing to be had 
by raiding the fat Hindoos 
beyond the British border, 
We agreed that Scotland was 
the finest country in Europe, 
and that there was nothing in 
all Asia to rival the Mohmand 
hills. The khans of Inverness 
were brave and worthy men, 
and the Mohmand chiefs were 
their very doubles, and so we 
used to discuss, like Scott’s 
Crusader and the mighty 
Saladin in the Holy Land, 
the merits of our respective 
countries, whilst weeks wore 
into months and months into 
years, and still we stayed 
watching the fangi and won- 
dering when we should see the 
advanced-guard of our relief. 
Three winters had turned the 
hills from brown to white, three 
summers had re-tinted them 
brown, and sent the snows 
swirling down into the little 
stream, changing its mocking 
gurgle to a deafening roar, 
when a letter came from the 
colonel saying it was my turn 
for furlo’ home. So the long- 
awaited release had come! 
But, such is the contrariness 
of human nature, realisation 
did not seem half so pleasant 
as anticipation, and mingled 
with the joy of getting away 
was the pain of saying good- 
bye to the free life, the good 
comrades, and even the little 
mud fort, which had been 
“home” for so long. In any 
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case, I felt that release without 
Gul Hassan would be robbed 
of half its sweetness, so for 
him, too, leave was applied for 
and obtained. Then, having 
handed over the latch-key of 
one of the many front doors of 
Wazirstan to my successor, we 
bade good-bye and passed down 
the grim tangi, with the laugh- 
ter of the river no longer mock- 
ing but delighting us. 

Civilisation, in the shape of 
a railway train, seized us at 
the Indus and hurried us off 
to headquarters. Then came 
the bustle of packing for home: 
ponies had to be handed over to 
some one who would care for 
them against the day of return, 
dogs must be found a comfort- 
able temporary home, and be- 
longingssecured against therav- 
ages of the white ant, a passage 
booked, and the thousand-and- 
one details settled, from which 
even & bachelor cannot escape. 

It fell as a grievous blow 
when I broke it to Gul Hassan 
that the time had come to 
part, but he insisted that if 
he could not accompany me to 
the splendid country I had so 
often described to him and pay 
his respects to the Khans of 
Inverness, he would at any rate 
see me safely to the edge of the 
“black water.” After that he 
would go back to his own and 
would soldier no more, for a 
year without his sahib, who 
was also his “father and his 
mother,” would be long and 
weary, and his heart yearned 
for the Mohmand hills. 

At last everything was satis- 
factorily settled. I decided to 
travel home vid Calcutta and 
Ceylon; the long voyage would 
rid my bones of fever, and the 
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salt sea breezes would banish 
the frontier sores. I promised 
myself no end of enjoyment in 
showing the lions of the capital 
to the untutored Gul Hassan, 
to whom hitherto the bazaar 
at Peshawar had represented 
the last thing in culture, I 
revelled in anticipation at the 
impression all the wonders of 
an advanced civilisation would 
make upon his simple mind, 
and I felt that good might 
come of sending him back to 
his native hills with some idea 
of the might, magnificence, and 
power of the Great Sirkar, so 
that he might enlighten his 
fellows, and perhaps instil them 
with sufficient awe to give the 
scales a turn in the right direc- 
tion when next the question of 
peace or war was in the balance. 

In due course we bade fare- 
well to the colonel, and steamed 
away across the waving fields 
of the Punjab into the valley 
of the Ganges. My trusty 
henchman displayed the de- 
light of a child at the rapidly 
shifting scenes through which 
we sped, and took the keenest 
interest in watching the changer 
which every hundred miles or so 
worked in the class of fellow- 
passengers our train picked up. 
His criticisms of these, at no 
time flattering, for the Pathan 
has never been known to confess 
to having found any one who 
comes up to his own standard, 
became less and less favourable 
as we journeyed east. As we 
approached Calcutta, in fact, 
his remarks were generally 
totally unfit for publication, 
whilst his demeanour towards 
any natives with whom he 
happened to come into contact 
during the frequent visits he 
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paid to my carriage to look 
after me and to give me his 
impressions was positively in- 
sulting. Fortunately there was 
only one regrettable incident, 
but it was quite enough. At 
one station, it was near Moghul 
Serai on the bank of the Ganges, 
a vast crowd hummed upon the 
platform. Gul Hassan was 
making for my carriage with 
a consignment of “impressions ” 
with which to entertain me. 
A Hindoo with holy water from 
the Ganges, in two brass pots 
enclosed in baskets depending 
from the extremities of a long 
bamboo carried on his shoulder, 
was pushing his way along the 
platform immediately in front 
of Gul Hassan. The water- 
carrier happened suddenly to 
swing round to address a re- 
mark to a friend, and the bam- 
boo caught Gul Hassan about 
the fifth rib. There ensued 
a violent scene, in which 
bamboo, holy water, and torn 
raiment took leading parts, 
and when the train moved on 
the uproar was still in full 
swing, though the chief cul- 
prit was safely stowed away 
at the far end of my compart- 
ment, very warm but, on the 
whole, satisfied with events. 
For my own part, I began to 
have certain vague premon- 
itions regarding possible com- 
plications when we should come 
amongst the Babeos of the 
metropolis, and I threw out 
a few precautionary hints to 
my fiery companion regard- 
ing the desirability of “ going 
slow.” 

After three days and nights 
of jolting and jarring, dust 
which almost extinguished life, 
and food which defied digest- 
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ion, we awoke at 5 A.M. on 
the threshold of the City of 
Palaces. 

This early hour is not the 
time one would select for ar- 
riving at Calcutta if one were 
allowed to choose. The place 
is at its very worst. The un- 
wholesome river mist hangs 
dank and clammy over the 
city; buildings which later in 
the day appear as graceful 
palaces look like dull grey 
barracks, moist and miserable ; 
the streets lack colour. The 
teeming thousands which, when 
the sun comes up and dries 
the fog, lend animation and 
colour to the thoroughfares, 
are still crouching in their 
stuffy dens, and only a few 
early risers are to be seen 
shuffling sleepily, enveloped in 
dirty white sheets, to the 
bathing ghdts to make their 
morning orisons. The river 
looks like a dirty ditch; Mai 
Gunga is still asleep, and seems 
to listen with but one ear to 
the prayers of the first comers. 
The plump, bilious - looking 
Baboo, whose office opens early, 
waddles towards the ghdt. He 
is sans velvet cap, sans flowing 
loin-cloth, sans patent-leather 
shoes with pearly buttons; he 
only enters Europe life and puts 
on his Europe manners with 
the shoes and velvet cap after 
he has fulfilled the rites which 
the orthodoxy he professes, but 
at heart despises, demands of 
him. For the Calcutta Baboo 
is only a Hindoo in name; he 
has, in reality, no religion. 

After the Baboo come many 
women, most of them old and 
toothless, who clatter along 
with downcast eyes, carrying 
a change of raiment for putting 
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on after the bath. Beggars 
come next and take up their 
pitches for the day. Later on, 
the mass of bathers begin to 
arrive, the last fairly running 
to make up for a late morning 
in bed. 

The smells of the city are 
strongest and most pungent at 
this early hour. Scavengers 
are still at work, unsavoury 
heaps mark each hundred yards 
of the streets. The night dews 
have intensified the fotid 
stenches, the heavy fog bears 
down upon them and keeps 
them from rising and dissipat- 
ing in the upper air above the 
roofs where the breeze can get 
at them. All this and more 
Gul Hassan and I noted as we 
drove to the hotel; but before 
leaving the station a slight 
hitch took place. Our baggage 
was piled on to the top of a 
diminutive green box on wheels, 
by courtesy called a cab. I 
squeezed myself inside and Gul 
Hassan climbed on to the box; 
but the seat was not built for 
one of his proportions, and the 
result was that, as he swung 
himself violently up one side, 
the unfortunate little shrimp 
of a Bengali driver was hurled 
violently out at the other. A 
crowd at once collected, and 
the usual babel arose, and only 
a promise of small coin and the 
stipulation that Gul Hassan 
should accomplish the journey 
on the roof amongst the bag- 
gage would persuade Jehu to 
resume his perch. 

Our progress through the 
streets seemed to evoke not a 
little interest. A gigantic 
Pathan sitting aloft on the top 
of a pile of baggage on the roof 
of a four-wheeler was no doubt 
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something of a novel spectacle 
in the streets of Calcutta, but 
even if his appearance had 
failed to attract attention, Gul 
Hassan’s lusty objurgations to 
those who failed to get out of 
the way with sufficient speed to 
please him were scarcely cal- 
culated to evade observation. 

However, we reached our 
hotel without adventure, and 
found it full to overflowing. 
After some difficulty I secured 
@ room, and told Gul Hassan 
to find lodgings for himself 
in the servants’ quarters. I 
learned subsequently that al- 
though all the latter were 
double-banked,—in fact, in some 
cases accommodated three and 
four individuals,—my unsophis- 
ticated highlander had calmly 
made himself quite comfortable 
by the simple process of select- 
ing a quarter and then throw- 
ing out the belongings of those 
in possession—the magic word 
Pathan” being quite suffi- 
cient to deter any one from 
seeking the honour of his com- 
pany. 

My ship was not due to sail 
for two days, so we determined 
to see the sights. Generally it 
is impossible to awaken interest 
or enthusiasm in an Asiatic by 
bringing him face to face with 
what should be to him as- 
tounding novelties, but a 
Pathan is an exception, and I 
had no fault to find with my 
companion on this score; in 
fact, at times his raptures were 
almost embarrassing. 

We started by paying a visit 
to the Zoo, which is probably 
one of the best in the world. 
The garden in which the 
animals are confined is beauti- 
fully kept. Tropical luxuri- 
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ance and western neatness go 
hand in hand. Magnificent 
giants of the forest, feathery 
palms, rare flowers, and 
emerald lawns neat and trim 
as those of a London park, 
combine to make a picture not 
easily forgotten, whilst the 
poor captives in this Eden are 
well and cleanly kept and seem 
to want for nothing — save 
liberty. Gul Hassan was im- 
pressed. As may be supposed, 
the Felide appealed to him 
most; the solitary specimen of 
a giraffe fascinated him; the 
oorial, which hailed from the 
North-West, almost induced a 
fit of nostalgia; but when he 
gazed for the first time upon 
the rhinoceros his feelings be- 
came nearly too much for him. 
He said it was the biggest pig 
he had ever seen, or, as a 
devout Moslem, ever wished to 
see. He almost resented the 
sahibs keeping such an unclean 
beast, unless it were to show 
how very horrible a pig could 
be! He drew comparisons be- 
tween the monkeys and Ben- 
gali cab-drivers, which were 
not flattering to the latter, and 
he christened. the big chim- 
panzee the ‘Commissariat 
Baboo.” The visit was, in 
fact, a success. 

From the Zoo we made our 
way to the Museum in Chow- 
ringhi, and spent an interest- 
ing time examining the wonders 
treasured within its walls. 
Some of the sculptures ex- 
hibited seemed to cause con- 
siderable uneasiness in my 
companion’s bosom, and no 





doubt he had much to say on 
the subject when he returned 
to his village and described the 
devilries of the unbelievers. 
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After exhausting the Mus- 
eum, or rather, when we felt 
we required a change of intel- 
lectual diet, we started off for 
a ramble through the bazaars, 
There are few things under the 
sun which give an Asiatic more 
real pleasure than strolling 
through a bazaar, and Gul 
Hassan was no exception to 
the rule. We were bent on 
enjoyment and in the very best 
of tempers, but, nevertheless, 
the pleasures of the Calcutta 
bazaars were not for us. The 
streets were narrow, the throng 
was great. At first we gently 
pursued our devious path 
through the crowds of “ Golden 
Bengal,” though their jostling 
and rudeness were something 
new to us—so new to Gul 
Hassan, indeed, that a look of 
absolute horror took possession 
of his features each time he 
saw his sahib hustled. He had 
all his life been accustomed to 
men who minded their man- 
ners, because on the border and 
beyond it rudeness is dealt 
with in a particularly summary 
and unpleasant way, and he 
could not at first grasp the 
situation. On the frontier a 
white man is generally recog- 
nised as a gentleman, and is 
treated as such by those he 
meets, who are also gentlemen, 
though of a different creed 
and colour. Here in Calcutta, 
the capital city of the Great 
Sirkar, the greatest power on 
earth, the strength of whose 
arm even the Mohmand clans- 
men had sometimes confessed, 
there appeared to be a some- 
thing which required explana- 
tion, and Gul Hassan was 
puzzled. He was lost in ab- 
straction for a time, but he 
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apparently settled the question 
to his own satisfaction and 
took action accordingly. As 
he afterwards explained to me, 
he felt that as we were merely 
birds of passage in the place, 
it seemed a waste of time and 
talent to try and forget the 
lessons of youth, and to at- 
tempt to pick up Calcutta 
fashions, so he determined to 
act on natural impulses. These 
drove him to reprisals each 
time a Bengali had the temer- 
ity to hustle us, and soon we 
had more enemies within ten 
square yards of us than we 
ever hoped to have in the wide 
world. Matters went from 
bad to worse, and at last it 
came to fighting a rear-guard 
action down a narrow lane till 
we were fortunate enough to 
strike a main thoroughfare 
and seek safety in a passing 
tramcar. If we left behind us 
traces of our retrograde defens- 
ive action which it took some 
members of the community 
both time and trouble to wash 
away, the fault assuredly did 
not lie with two harmless visi- 
tors who had travelled many 
miles to see and to admire the 
wonders of the great city, 
confident in the hospitality 
of a civilised community. In 
truth, we should both have 
been better treated in Pesha- 
war, which is always held up 
as a dreadful example of law- 
lessness. 

The next day was also full 
of incident, and it was a mercy 
it was our last. We devoted 
it to shopping in the European 
quarter. Gul Hassan, with a 


courier-bag of rupees—the sav- 
ings of years—slung over his 
shoulder, acted as cashier. We 
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went first to a European em- 
porium of small clothes where 
I selected some garments which 
a perky self-sufficient little 
Bengali assistant assured me 
were the very latest things 
from “Band Eshtreet.” I in- 
formed Gul Hassan of the 
price, and asked him to pay 
the Bengali connoisseur. Not 
knowing English, he had not, 
like myself, benefited by the 
allusion to “Band Eshtreet,” 
80, glowering at the shopman, 
he said, “ Fifty rupees! What 
for?” A vivid scene followed. 
Fortunately Gul Hassan’s fer- 
vour could not express itself in 
Hindostani, and found vent in 
searifying Pushtu, which no 
one understood. For several 
minutes “he raved like a soul 
in Jehannum,” and declared 
that nothing would permit him 
to stand idly (!) by and see his 
sahib robbed by a particular 
species of extraordinarily mis- 
begotten offspring of burnt 
ancestors. Eventually I had 
to give him a peremptory order 
for payment, and the soldier in 
him obeyed. But the natural 
man was unconvinced: having 
carefully counted out fifty 
rupees in silver, with great 
deliberation he hurled them in 
a glittering shower about the 
little Bengali’s ears. Covering 
the retreat with what apologies 
I could, I hurried my hot- 
headed retainer out into the 
cab at the door without wait- 
ing for the rupees to be col- 
lected. The adventure in the 
bazaar had strengthened my 
belief that I had perhaps been 
rash in introducing this child 
of nature to a society which he 
could not live up to; I now felt 
quite convinced of the fact. 
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Gul Hassan had never failed 
me when better men than 
Calcutta bazaar rowdies had 
to be dealt with, and his simple 
logic would not permit him to 
truckle to the mere convention- 
alities of civilisation, where one 
is robbed far oftener than on 
the frontier, and by very in- 
ferior bandits. 

However, after the adventure 
at the emporium I took charge 
of the bank. 

Having finished my pur- 
chases, I suggested a visit to 
the docks. The great ships 
were a revelation to Gul 
Hassan, and the wonder which 
filled his soul showed in his 
eyes; for a long time he could 
not speak. We saw a big 
steamer lightly laden, and with 
her propeller half exposed, 
churn her way down the river. 
Gul Hassan looked puzzled and 
said he could not understand 
why the ship was going back- 
wards, as the splashing and 
commotion ought to be at the 
front end,—at least, the boats 
in the Kabul River always 
sent the froth and foam in 
front of them ! 

He expressed supreme con- 
tempt for the Hooghly—the 
sacred Gunga of the unspeak- 
able Hindoos—until I ex- 
plained to him how the river 
differed from any he had seen 
before, as it could flow in two 
opposite directions, north dur- 
ing part of the time and south 
for a similar period. That put 
him in more respect of Mai 
Gunga, and he said he quite 
believed my explanation of the 
phenomenon, but I fear added 
this to his list of the devilries 
of the Bengali unbelievers. 

We boarded the ship that 
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was to take me home, and I 
showed him my cabin. He 
looked incredulous, and asked 
me whether I really intended 
spending a month in such a 
dog-kennel, and whether I had 
really paid several hundreds of 
rupees for the pleasure. On 
my admitting the impeach- 
ment he seemed half inelined 
to interview the captain there 
and then, with the purpose, no 
doubt, of securing better terms 
for me, so I thought it prudent 
to get ashore without further 
parley. 

And now as the time was 
slipping away, and I wanted to 
take my old friend off to buy 
him a parting gift, I sounded 
him on the subject, and got him 
to confess that a real English 
knife would be the most accept- 
able offering I could make him, 
though Heaven forbid that he 
should ever require anything to 
keep him from forgetting his 
“father and his mother.” So 
we went to the best European 
cutler in Calcutta. When we 
entered the palatial premises 
where lethal weapons of all 
sorts and sizes were displayed 
in dazzling array, the Pathan 
blood was stirred and his eyes 
glowed with pleasure. I asked 
him to make his choice. With 
the hand and eyes of a connois- 
seur he inspected blade after 
blade, and finally set his heart 
on a murderous-looking hunt- 
ing-knife of generous length. 
But before finally passing it he 
asked me if it was a “ Rajers,” 
that being his rendering of the 
name of a Sheffield cutler whose 
goods have always been popu- 
lar in India. The blade in 
question was not by “ Rajers,” 
though probably as good as 
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any turned out by him. Alas! 
the charm had fied from the 
hunting-knife, and Gul Hassan 
put it down in disgust. We 
ransacked the shop for the 
handiwork of the popular 
maker, but all we could discover 
was a case of little penknives. 
Gul Hassan selected one and 
felt happy again. “How could 
I go back to my country, sahib, 
and show them a knife you 
gave meif it wasn’t a ‘Rajers’?” 
They are veritable overgrown 
babies, these splendid soldiers 
of ours ! 

It was now evening, and Gul 
Hassan said he would stay the 
night and see me off in the 
morning, but visions of assaults 
on Baboos, insults to Young 
Bengal, and possible misunder- 
standings with the myrmidons 
of the law rose before me as I 
pictured my friend left to his 
own devices in Calcutta, so I 
gently but firmly insisted that 
we should reverse the pro- 
gramme, and that after dinner 
I should see him off by the 
night mail to the Punjab. 

After dinner, therefore, we 
drove across the Hooghly to 
Howrah station, which we 
found besieged by a struggling 
mass of humanity. Hundreds 
of would-be passengers, with 
their household goods upon 
their backs, were chattering 
and wrangling and pushing 
towards the gates, which were 
securely locked. We bored our 
way through the mass and 
came to the gates. The sahib 


still possessed some measure 
of authority among the rail- 
way-folk—even in Bengal ; and 
the gates admitted him and 

companion, and then clicked 
again in the faces of the mob. 
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This procedure, it may be ex- 
plained, is absolutely necessary 
in India, because the average 
native’s idea of catching a 
train is to arrive at the 
station a good twelve hours 
before the hour of starting, 
and if he and his fellows 
were allowed to make free 
of the premises during this 
interval, traffic would become 
a sheer impossibility. 

Having got within the bar- 
riers, I asked to be directed 
to the third class booking- 
office. A very dark gentle- 
man, in a very white helmet, 
pointed the way through a 
spacious hall which was full 
of little tables dotted about 
the floor. At each table a 
Baboo was scribbling with 
piles of papers in front of 
him. The scene reminded me 
of an army competitive ex- 
amination in Burlington House. 
I refer, of course, only to the 
large hall and the little tables ; 
the occupants of the latter 
bore no resemblance to army 
candidates. 

I hastened through the hall, 
leaving Gul Hassan enjoying 
the sight of the struggling 
Bengalis beyond the outer 
gates. Hardly had I had 
time to state my requirements 
to the booking-clerk when I 
was amazed to hear a terrible 
hubbub arising in the Hall of 
Tables. As I turned I saw a 
most extraordinary scene. A 
small wizened Baboo, with 
eyes almost starting from his 
head, and his once spotless 
garments splashed from the 
neck to the extremities of 
the flowing loin-cloth with 
red and black ink, was rush- 
ing towards me closely fol- 
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lowed by the equally irate 
Gul Hassan. The Baboo 
could only articulate in jerks. 
Between the catching of his 
breath and his frantic efforts 
to find words of a suitable 
length (no doubt he was a 
‘‘failed B.A.”), he was scarcely 
intelligible, but I managed to 
understand that Gul Hassan, 
discovering that I had moved 
on, had taken a bee-line to 
rejoin me. The little Baboo 
had stopped him, forbidden 
him to cross the Hall of 
Tables, and had actually had 
the temerity to bar the way. In 
brushing aside the obstacle 
Gul Hassan had unfortunately 
brought off a “cannon,” with 
the result that the Baboo fell 
over his little table, and the 
table returned the compliment 
by falling — paper, pens, and 
ink included—on to the Baboo. 
Hine ille lachryme! The 
case was clearly against us, 
and a surrender at discretion 
was the only alternative to 
probably no end of complica- 
tions. An inspiration, how- 
ever, seized me. Deftly insin- 
uating a ten-rupee note into 
the outraged Baboo’s hand, I 
said, “Baboo-ji” (ji being a 
term of respect), “you have 
been the victim of a most 
audacious outrage. Your hon- 
our has been assailed. Please 
accept this sum, which will pay 
for washing your clothes; and, 
with my full permission, take 
this uncouth barbarian outside 
and give him a sound thrash- 
ing. I promise not to inter- 
fere.” The Baboo’s hand closed 
over the crisp note, and his 
eyes travelled from Gul Has- 
san’s feet to his head and back 
again (the Baboo’s eyes were 
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about on a level with the 
bottom button of Gul Hassan’s 
gorgeous waistcoat). There 
was a pause, and then a smile 
came over the Baboo’s little 
face, and he said he thought 
he would dispense with the 
chastisement of the wicked 
barbarian. We then shook 
hands, and parted the best of 
friends. That Baboo was the 
best Bengali I have so far 
come across. 

And now the hour had come 
to say good-bye. 

“ Sahib,” said Gul Hassan, 
as he leant from his carriage 
window, “I will not cut my 
name as I intended: I shall 
join the Reserve. Some day 
you will be the colonel of the 
regiment,—after that you will 
become a Lat. Presently the 
Bengalis (may they burn!) will 
make the Great Sirkar very 
angry, and the Pathan regi- 
ments will be sent to Calcutta 
to teach the Baboos how to 
behave, and to make them eat 
dirt. My last prayer to the 
sahib is, that when that day 
comes he will send for Gul 
Hassan, the Reservist. Sahib 
salaam! May you never be 
poor!” 

I gave him the frontier 
‘“‘May you never be weary!” 
and that was the last I saw of 
my trusty orderly. 


What I have related hap- 
pened some years ago. Gul 
Hassan is still a reservist. 
Will his prophecy come true? 
If it does, the Bengalis of Cal- 
cutta will have experiences in 
comparison with which the 
explosion of bombs and the 
discharging of revolvers will 
seem tame and unexciting. 























OXFORD, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY THE WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE, 


THE nineteenth century is 
the most eventful in the long 
history of Oxford. Other 
changes will take place, and 
are now approaching, in this 
great University; perhaps also 
in Cambridge, her more sedate 
sister; but they will not be so 
profound and so fruitful of 
consequences as the Oxford 
revolution. That happily was 
less sanguinary than _ the 
French Revolution, to which it 
was in some measure due—no 
Vice-Chancellors or Heads of 
Houses were beheaded, or fled 
to other countries,— they re- 
mained at their posts with 
unwavering fidelity; no pro- 
perty was confiscated, except 
at a later stage, by University 
Commissioners. Things moved 
slowly in the English way— 
progress was “continuous and 
calm,” or comparatively calm, 
and the Oxford of to-day is 
after all the Oxford of a hun- 
dred years ago, but quantum 
mutata | 

The writer, who has known 
Oxford for nearly half a cen- 
tury, will, with much diffidence, 
attempt to give an account of 
the transformation, in the faint 
hope that he may move some 
one to write a book which 
might be entitled ‘A Century 
of Oxford History.’ The ma- 
terials for such a history are 
abundant, and the subject is 
of surpassing interest, especi- 
ally at the present time. The 
writer of it must be a son of 


Oxford, for its history cannot 
be written from without: he 
must have lived and worked 
in Oxford through its many 
changes, and have kept his 
eyes open: he must belong to 
no narrow coterie: he must be 
learned but intelligent, and of 
a liberal and generous mind. 
There is, of course, no such a 
person, nor will he ever exist ; 
but, if history is to be written 
at all, a lower standard than 
the ideal must be accepted. 
Gibbon was an undergradu- 
ate of Magdalen College in 
1752-1754. He says hard 
things of his College and his 
University :— 


“T arrived at Oxford with a stock 
of erudition which might have puzzled 
a doctor, anda degree of ignorance of 
which a schoolboy would have been 
ashamed. To the University of Ox- 
ford I acknowledge no obligation ; 
and she will as cheerfully renounce 
me for a son, as I am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother. . . . Durin 
my first weeks I constantly attende 
lessons in my tutor’s room, but as 
they appeared equally devoid of profit 
and pleasure, I was once tempted to try 
the experiment of a formal apology. 
The apology was accepted with a 
smile,—no plan of study was recom- 
mended for Be use — no exercises 
were presen for his inspection, 
and at the most precious season of 
youth whole days and weeks were 
suffered to elapse without labour or 
amusement, without advice or ac- 
count.” 


An undergraduate nowadays 
might complain of the conduct 
of his tutor, but his complaints 
would be of too much “ inspec- 
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tion,” too much advice, and 
very rigorous account. 
Gibbon’s fierce indictment 
was made also against laxity 
of discipline,—in the course of 
one winter he “visited Bath, 
made a tour in Buckingham- 
shire, and took four excursions 
to London, without once hear- 
ing the voice of admonition, 
without once feeling the hand 
of control.” Neither Gibbon 
nor Shelley could have been 
pupils easy to manage, and 
both were expelled from their 
colleges. Sympathy is always 
on the side of youth and 
genius, but Gibbon and Shelley 
were both of them impossible 
persons. The great historian 
possessed all the historical vir- 
tues, except the most rare and 
important of them all— “the 
power of understanding, even 
sympathetically understanding, 
opinions which we do not 
hold.” Oxford represented to 
him indolence, and bigotry of 
the worst type, that in which 
there is a large mixture of 
hypocrisy ; he judged his Uni- 
versity by the college and the 
men he knew. Had he been at 
Magdalen 150 years later his 
verdict would have been dif- 
ferent, if I may venture to 
commend that great founda- 
tion. Any one who has read 
the ‘Letters of Radcliffe and 
James’! ‘knows that Gibbon’s 
description of Oxford is in- 
accurate and unjust if taken 
to apply to the University as 
a whole, and not to Magdalen 
in particular. Radcliffe entered 
Queen’s College in 1743 ; James 
entered it in 1745; James’s son 


in 1778; and the letters which 
passed between the three cor- 
respondents cover a period of 
twenty-eight years, from 1755- 
1783. They show that not all 
Oxford tutors were ignorant, 
dull, and idle; not all Oxford 
undergraduates vicious and il- 
literate. Indeed in those days, 
when examinations, except of 
the most perfunctory kind, 
were unknown, there was a 
“freedom of study” which con- 
trasts not unfavourably with 
the excessive organisation and 
ruthless drill which have 
turned colleges into something 
like cramming establishments ; 
tutors into “drudges,” as Mark 
Pattison called them forty years 
ago; undergraduates, the best 
of them, into almost passive 
recipients of intellectual food, 
like pemmican, neither savoury 
nor digestible. Few blessings 
are unmixed. Competition 
among the colleges for distinc- 
tion in the class-lists is very 
keen, though decently, if not 
successfully, dissembled. No 
one in Oxford now is idle, in- 
credible though the assertion 
may appear. Even the pass- 
man’s life is not wholly a 
happy one. But of him, the 
savage—though not “untu- 
tored,”—something will be said 
hereafter, for he is a very in- 
teresting person, important for 
good or evil, and controversies 
are gathering round him, threat- 
ening his existence. 

But activity, though fever- 
ish, and earnestness and clean 
living, are better than the 
sloth, neglected duty, and liv- 
ing far from clean, which were 
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prevalent, though not universal, 
in Oxford when Gibbon knew 
it: they make his sewva in- 
dignatio perfectly intelligible 
though somewhat indiscrimin- 
ate, for he was misunderstood 
and disappointed, and had re- 
ceived stone for bread. An 
old Balliol man records with 
reluctance the statement of 
Dean Prideaux that there was 
a public-house in Broad Street, 
the Split Crow, “where the 
Balliol men continually lie, and 
by perpetual bubbing add art 
to their natural stupidity to 
make themselves perfect sots.”4 
The present writer is consoled 
by the reflection that Balliol 
men were probably ne worse 
than the Fellows of other col- 
leges, and that now they have 
mended their ways, as he 
knows from frequent enjoy- 
ment of their generous but 
sober hospitality. Prideaux 
wrote these words three-quar- 
ters of a century before Gibbon 
entered Oxford, but there is 
reason to believe that in 1752 
there was still room for im- 
provement in the conduct of 
Balliol undergraduates, if not 
of the Fellows, of that great 
college. Its history, like that 
of most Oxford colleges, is full 
of strange vicissitudes and 
moral lessons. 

Matthew Arnold in a famous 
passage has expressed what 
everyone feels who knows Ox- 
ford and has come under its 
charm; yet his utterance of 
loyal devotion to the place 
which made him what he be- 
came is now almost as mis- 
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leading as was Gibbon’s utter- 
ance of hatred and contempt. 
Oxford is still medieval, yet 
intensely modern: it is still the 
home of causes which are not 
lost, and of beliefs which are 
not impossible: it still dreams, 
though its dreams are feverish 
and incoherent, some of them, 
and of the future as well as of 
the past. It has undertaken 
to educate everybody and in 
everything, and everywhere, at 
least within the range of Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures. 
There is nothing which it does 
not profess to teach, from 
theology to military strategy. 
There is no branch of learning 
which does not appear in that 
epitome of all things knowable 
—the University Examination 
Statutes; all but one, not men- 
tioned there, the science of 
athletics, which is more effec- 
tively taught and learnt than 
any other in our universities 
as well as in our public 
schools. 

Within the last fifty-six years 
there have been added to the 
old curriculum schools or ex- 
aminations in modern history, 
law, natural science in all its 
branches, oriental languages 
and literatures, the English 
language and literature, Euro- 
pean languages and literatures, 
geography, the theory and 
practice of education, economics, 
forestry, rural economy, anthro- 
pology, military history and 
strategy, engineering and min- 
ing subjects, public health, 
classical archeology. This list 
is designedly unscientific, and 





1 See Mr Davis’s charming ‘History of Balliol College’ for this and other 


curious details. 
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the subjects mentioned run into 
each other, but the impression 
intended to be conveyed to the 
reader is one of bewilderment 
and a sense that there is nothing 
which may not be learnt at new 
Oxford. Buildings, and appar- 
atus, and stipends for the 
teachers of these subjects, have 
been partially provided at great 
expense by an impoverished Uni- 
versity, and by contributions 
from the colleges, some of them 
no less impoverished — these 
abodes, or rather preserves, of 
indolence and luxury, as they 
are represented to be by irre- 
sponsible chatterers to ignorant 
and credulous persons. By 
“Local” Examinations and 
Extension Lectures Oxford has 
shown its sense of obligations 
outside the circle of a mile and 
a@ half from Carfax. It has 
also instituted examinations for 
leaving certificates at public 
schools, and accepts other cer- 
tificates of various kinds as 
equivalent to a testamur ob- 
tainable by its own entrance 
examination — responsions, of 
which it is difficult to speak 
with patience, not because it 
is an entrance examination, for 
an examination is indispens- 
able, but because it is useless 
and vexatious in its present 
form, and discreditable to the 
University which is content 
with it, and to the schools 
which offer it, as the finished 
product, in many cases, of eight 
or nine years at school. But 
“that is another story,” more 
instructive than cheerful: the 
one blot on the good record of 
a University, anxious—perhaps 
nervously anxious—to do its 
duty. 
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Many persons whose opinions, 
though erroneous, are entitled 
to consideration, protest against 
these concessions to the “ spirit 
of the age.” They think that 
there is danger, if not certainty, 
that Oxford will be turned into 
a second-rate scientific Univer- 
sity, and be reduced to the 
level of I will not mention 
names. These pessimists do not 
realise the force of long tradi- 
tion and innumerable associa- 
tions—of the beauty and 
dignity of the place—of the 
college system, permanent as 
the college buildings, which 
will preserve the 700s of Ox- 
ford for a period approaching 
to infinity, an 700s which sub- 
dues and humanises the most 
aggressive and clamorous of 
men of science, of whom the 
writer speaks with sincere re- 
spect. The issue between the 
old and the new learning can 
be decided only by controversy, 
and by the consequent friction 
in which heat is naturally gen- 
erated—but the heat is dim- 
inishing ; the issue is indeed 
decided — the new learning 
“has come to stay,” and there 
is room in the University both 
for it and for its rival, or rather 
sister, to the benefit of both. 

Oxford is preparing herself 
for the task which fate and 
fraud and fitness and duty, or 
a combination of them, have 
imposed on our race, and indi- 
rectly on her as a great national 
institution — the task of help- 
ing to educate young English- 
men not merely for work of all 
kinds at home, but work of all 
kinds in Greater Britain. “Tu 
regere imperio populos Romane 
memento” —the quotation is 
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inevitable; it is long since it 
has been made in the House of 
Commons, where, if intelligible, 
it would be to some offensive 
as savouring of Imperialism, 
for Virgil “thought imperi- 
ally,” and, like Horace, was 
a Jingo. 

But Virgil’s words appeal to 
a feeling which, though dis- 
sembled or disavowed, survives 
in the minds of most English- 
men, and is obscured, not erad- 
icated, by the strife of parties. 
In Parliament and in the 
country @ warm welcome has 
been given to the effort now 
being made, in the old as well 
as in the new universities, to 
meet new educational neces- 
sities. The success of that 
effort will serve io train future 
rulers and administrators in 
India, and in our other Eastern 
possessions, and in Africa, by 
teaching them how to fight 
famine and disease; make roads 
and railways; drain pestilent 
morasses, plant or thin forests 
with discretion; and educate 
agriculturists and  school- 
masters. Mr Keir Hardie 
would surely admit that as 
long as we stay in India we had 
better govern it intelligently 
by men who can do these 
things, or see that they are 
done. It is not merely for 
purposes called Imperial, but 
for home needs, that the un- 
dergraduates of our universi- 
ties must be educated in many 
things which till recently have 
not been included in their cur- 
ricula,—we, the British people, 
must make ourselves efficient, 
for efficiency is the condition 
of existence in the struggle for 
supremacy which is coming, or 
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has begun, between the East 
and West, as well as be- 
tween France, or Germany, or 
the United States, and Eng- 
land. Efficiency is the product 
of education, and the univer- 
sities are responsible for the 
due performance of a great 
political duty—to make our 
young men effective citizens 
for peace and war. 
Grumbling critics complain 
that Oxford is going beyond 
her “proper sphere,” that 
much of this activity is no 
better than fussiness, and that 
its results are quite inadequate 
to the labour and money ex- 
pended. The argument, from 
‘a proper sphere,” is singularly 
weak, and involves a petitio 
principt of a flagrant kind: 
there is no more “ question- 
begging epithet” in our lan- 
guage than the word proper. 
The results or harvests of this 
labour are some of them still in 
a future which may be long in 
coming, but may be confidently 
expected. University Exten- 
sion Lectures are special ob- 
jects of attack, as excursions 
from the proper sphere. It is 
asserted —less commonly now 
than formerly—that the teach- 
ing given by Extension Lec- 
tures produces in the hearers 
only the knowledge that “ puff- 
eth up,” and is valued, it is 
said with sheer brutality, as giv- 
ing opportunities for flirtation. 
The last assertion may have in 
it a modicum of truth, but 
why should not young men and 
young women meet at a lecture 
as well as at a dance? The 
other assertion is wholly false. 
To many men and women, old 
and young, an Extension Lec- 
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ture has been the beginning 
of their intellectual life—a fact 
incomprehensible to highly cul- 
tivated critics ; to others it has 
given something desirable in 
frivolous or dreary lives —a 
wholesome and rational amuse- 
ment. 

Another change of great im- 
portance through which Oxford 
has passed in the last forty 
years is the change from 
something like a cathedral 
town into something like 
Cheltenham or Bath. Before 
1870 —a remarkable year in 
the histery of Europe, and 
not less in the history of 
Oxford—there lived in it few 
ladies, in the conventional 
meaning of the term, except 
the wives and daughters of 
Heads of Houses and Professors. 
With them the writer had at 
that time little acquaintance, 
save with the ladies whom he 
met at the Master’s house at 
Balliol, and whose kindness and 
hospitality he gratefully re- 
members. The general im- 
pression—at least among under- 
graduates—was that, like the 
wives, and even the daughters, 
of clerical dignitaries in cathe- 
dral towns, they left some- 
thing to be desired in respect 
of gaiety and that innocent 
freedom of behaviour which 
the French call abandon. They 
were said to be gracious, but 
in an official way,—the in- 
evitable characteristic of a 
small and semi - aristocratic 
society. It must be admitted 
that young curates and under- 
graduates in those days were 
stiff and diffident, and not 
easy to entertain. 

The invasion of women, which 





began in 1870, has changed all 
that. The abolition of Tests 
and the removal of the obli- 
gation, under which many of 
the Fellowships had previously 
been held, to take Holy Orders, 
had the result that a tutor or 
a lecturer in a college was no 
longer content to hold office 
as a temporary employment 
till a living should fall vacant, 
but was ready to make teach- 
ing his profession for life, and, 
on the strength of it, to marry. 
Nor could his college keep him, 
if he was worth keeping, from 
the Bar or medicine or school- 
mastering, if he were forbid- 
den to marry. By alterations, 
sanctioned by Privy Council, 
in the College Statutes, leave 
was given to him to take a 
wife. She could not conven- 
iently live in the college—a 
building not designed nor 
adapted for domestic happi- 
ness; therefore she and her 
husband must live outside the 
college. The demand for houses 
became great, and houses were 
built to meet it—most of them 
to the north of Oxford, where 
now stands a suburb called 
North Oxford, almost as large 
as South Kensington. 

The change among the senior 
members of the college from 
monasticism to family life was 
a change both for the better 
and for the worse—for the 
worse, because the common 
rooms were thinned: a quarter 
or a third of the number of 
Fellows lived out of college; 
the old camaraderie was broken 
up, for it must be admitted 
that wives have sometimes a 
disintegrating influence, and 
do not always like their hus- 
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band’s old friends. There was 
at first some injury to college 
discipline: when a dean or 
tutor lives a mile away, and 
the times of his absence are 
reasonably calculable, the 
undergraduates enjoy them- 
selves—but this inconvenience 
was after two or three years 
remedied by more stringent 
requirements of ‘“ pernocta- 
tion” in term time. There 
came to be in hospitable Ox- 
ford many dinner-parties of a 
more exhilarating kind than 
men’s banquets in college 
rooms: a sociable tutor with 
a sociable wife found his 
expenses for entertainment 
greater than he could afford, 
for college tutors are not 
rich. On the other hand, 
married Fellows learnt some- 
thing of the world and had 
their minds enlarged. To some 
of them marriage was a liberal 
education, and the prim and 
formal Oxford Don became 
comparatively playful and 
happy under softening infiu- 
ences ; influences exercised not 
on him only, but on the 
undergraduates, who were the 
better for the society of good 
and sensible women. Later, 
retired Indian civilians, and 
old soldiers, discovered Oxford : 
it was found to be nearer 
London than Leamington or 
Devonshire, and more attrac- 
tive. The excellent “ High 
School for Girls” offered “a 
good and economical education 
for the daughters: for the boys 
preparatory schools had been 
established, one of them by 
leading members of the Uni- 
versity, which became rivals of 
the best preparatory schools 





for Eton or Winchester, or 
schools less old and famous 
but equally efficient and less 
expensive. Oxford is a pleas- 
ant place to live in, and 
healthy enough, unless you en- 
camp in regions near the Isis ; 
full of historic memories, of 
libraries, and of various amuse- 
ments which attract all sorts 
and conditions of men—and 
of women. It has become a 
suburb of London. Movements 
of all kinds, ecclesiastical, 
political, philanthropic, and 
social, are numerous and vigor- 
ous: the suffragette is “in 
evidence” and “means busi- 
ness,” the socialist also— 
Christian and Secular—means 
the same. Oxford is no longer 
a “sleepy hollow.” Thackeray, 
in the ‘Book of Snobs,’ writ- 
ing of Cambridge University 
snobs, describes St Boniface, 
its Dons and undergraduates, 
and the University, as it was 
when he was an undergraduate 
there some eighty years ago. 
Mutatis mutandis, his descrip- 
tion would have been true 
also of Oxford at that date. 
“Universities,” he says, “are 
the last places into which re- 
form penetrates.” Now they 
are hotbeds of reform. Is 
the change improvement ? 
“Change,” wrote Hooker, “is 
not made without inconveni- 
ence, even from the worse to 
the better.” 

One of the most striking and 
important aspects of Oxford’s 
transformation is the disap- 
pearance of the languid in- 
differentism which prevailed in 
it from 1660 till Newman and 
his friends breathed life into 
the dry bones. Even Johnson, 
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a man of strong religious con- 
victions, intensely disliked the 
“Enthusiasm ” which he con- 
sidered had wrecked both State 
and Church when the Puritans 
had the upper hand for nearly 
twenty years in England. To 
him “enthusiasm” meant tyr- 
anny and fanaticism mixed 
with much hypocrisy: it had 
meant the same to the philo- 
sophers—the founders of the 
Royal Society, who came to 
Oxford in 1645-1650 seeking 
“quiet and freedom and shelter 
from enthusiasm.” Johnson 
was unconquerably averse to 
its recrudescence in his own 
Church and University. When 
six students, who would not 
desist from publicly praying 
and exhorting, were expelled in 
1768 from St Edmund Hall, 
Boswell said to Johnson, “ But 
was it not hard, sir, to expel 
them, for I am told they were 
good beings.” Johnson replied, 
“TI believe they were good be- 
ings, but they were not fit to 
be in the University of Oxford. 
A cow is a very good animal 
in the field, but we turn her out 
of a garden.” Less familiar 
than this quotation is the story 
of the Head of an Oxford col- 
lege who, many years later, 
told a candidate for admission 
when he professed a desire for 
“ gospel teaching,” that he had 
“come to the wrong shop.” 
Both of these utterances are 
significant: if Johnson, a de- 
vout man, in whose devotion 
there was more than a tinge of 
something very like enthusi- 
asm, could speak thus, it is 
easy to imagine the attitude 
towards the “righteous over- 
much” of indifferentists like 
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some Heads of Houses of a 
later date. The history of the 
Oxford movement has been 
written from many points of 
view, critical and sympathetic, 
by Newman, and Church, and 
Mosely. It had consequences of 
many kinds—political, ecclesi- 
astical, and spiritual: it was a 
religious revival, to use a word 
which has been applied to an- 
other religious movement less 
stately, picturesque, and intel- 
lectual, but who can say less 
beneficial, than Tractarianism ? 
Revivalism has produced as its 
permanent embodiment the 
Salvation Army, which does 
its work no less vigorously 
than the High Churchmen, but 
more exclusively, among the 
outcasts. Johnson would have 
involved in one condemnation 
both the movements, though 
he, whom “only an obstinate 
rationality” kept from becom- 
ing a@ Roman Catholic, would 
have been less hard on Dr 
Newman than on General 
Booth. With the later relig- 
ious movement in Oxford, 
which began with the Essays 
and Reviews, Johnson would 
have had no sympathy what- 
ever; it was based on an “en- 
thusiasm” of a kind specially 
odious to him, which he would 
have called the extravagance 
of reason. 

In the sixties and _ the 
seventies, and in the early 
eighties, most of the clever 
young men, and clever young 
men follow fashion like other 
people, were by the law of re- 
action followers of Jowett, or 
Mark Pattison, or T. H. Green, 
or Mill, or Herbert Spencer, or 
Comte, or the uncompromising 
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Huxley. Oxford was a rayvto- 
modov, & general warehouse of 
opinions, if not beliefs, among 
which Christianity held its 
place, but not a prominent 
place. It is somewhat of a 
ravrot@uoy still, though some 
of the intellectual fashions have 
disappeared or have become 
ghosts of their former selves. 
Positivism long ago migrated 
to London; Spencerianism is 
a ghost; Mill is by no means 
dead, though his followers are 
comparatively few and less 
submissive than they were. 
The influence of T. H. Green, 
based on his noble character 
and personal charm, still en- 
dures, though his philosophy 
is criticised like everything in 
Oxford except the multiplica- 
tion-table. New Realism is to 
have its turn. But the most 
remarkable and _ significant 
change of all is that Christi- 
anity of a very definite kind 
has come back ; the acceptance 
of it is no longer held to be a 
mark of obscurantism or intel- 
lectual inferiority, and it holds 
many of our most able and 
earnest men. There would be 
many Rip Van Winkles in 
- Oxford were the leaders of fifty 
—even thirty—years ago to re- 
visit the common rooms and 
halls; they would find them- 
selves in strange surroundings, 
and would be disappointed and 
perplexed. 

Parallel to this change in 
philosophical and_ religious 
thought, and akin to it, was 
the change in political opin- 
ions. Till 1832 Oxford was 
the stronghold of Toryism, as it 
had been for many years before 
the names Whig and Tory 








came into fashion: in 1848 
some of the resident members 
of the University were Liberals; 
ten or twelve years later most 
of them were Liberals,—most 
at least of those who were 
taking an active part in its 
teaching and administration. 
Party feeling at that time 
ran high in Oxford. It is 
not now extinct, but there 
is no longer need to consider 
carefully whom to ask to meet 
whom at dinner. The battles 
over the University Commis- 
sion of 1854, over Mr Jowett’s 
stipend, and over the proposal 
to abolish tests, had inflamed 
the feelings of the combatants, 
clergy and laity alike: language 
was used about opponents, poli- 
tical and academical, which 
was often silly and discredit- 
able. The present writer was 
surprised to find, when he 
came to frequent college com- 
mon rooms, that the senior 
members of the University 
were more given than under- 
graduates to the sins of the 
tongue which are forbidden in 
“Thy duty towards thy neigh- 
bour.” Much allowance must 
be made for strength of feeling 
and strength of language in a 
small community of men thor- 
oughly in earnest about impor- 
tant questions, brought into 
very close quarters with each 
other, and unaccustomed to the 
“‘ give and take” which can be 
learnt only on public platforms, 
or at the Bar, or in the House 
of Commons. But it must be 
confessed that the humanities 
had not softened manners in 
Oxford forty years ago. They 
were softened only by the 
abolition of tests, which few 
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nowadays would deny to have 
been beneficial as well as inevit- 
able. There has been a great 
improvement in Oxford man- 
ners and language since then 
—we may think things about 
each other but we do not al- 
ways say them, and when we 
do say them, it is with more 
disguised acerbity. 

The question of University 
degrees for women came much 
later, for the most ardent re- 
former had at first enough on 
his hands to give him full em- 
ployment, and this reform 
seemed better reserved for 
years, perhaps centuries, to 
come. The academical suffra- 
gettes are less violent than the 
suffragettes who persecute Mr 
Asquith—no Oxford ladies have 
been sent to prison for rabbling 
Heads of Houses, nor have the 
proctors been molested in the 
streets. Wiser and more dan- 
gerous methods than the use of 
physical force have been em- 
ployed—the arts of logic and 
persuasion. The first step had 
been taken, the thin end of the 
wedge had been inserted, when 
women were admitted to the 
college lectures, and by inevit- 
able consequence to University 
examinations. In them they 
gained honours as well as 
“ passes ”—why should they be 
refused the degree which is the 
reward of these qualifications 
in the case of men? Women 
by themselves are formidable : 
when they have logic, or the 
appearance of it, on their side, 
they are irresistible. 
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are the fire, reason is the 
water. Of their opponents, 


some thought vaguely that 
women are not men—others, 
that a share, no small one, of 
the scholarships, colleges, and 
of the government of the Uni- 
versity, must follow the con- 
cession of degrees —that co- 
education would, if complete, 
entail complications and incen- 
veniences—that Oxford would 
be more than changed, and 
quite another Oxford would 
take its place, of a character 
unknown, impossible to pre- 
dict, even to conjecture. Some 
of the weaker-kneed Friends of 
Women feared the prospect of 
becoming the Girondists of this 
revolution, and suffering the fate 
of all Girondists, of being ecar- 
ried, metaphorically, on a tum- 
bril to the Martyrs’ Memorial 
amidst shrieks and execrations, 
because they had raised a storm 
and endeavoured to control it. 
Some colleges, one in particu- 
lar, in which the writer has a 
special interest, had been, it 
was rumoured, marked by the 
women for their own as spe- 
cially fitted for the realisation 
of the charming dream of the 
Princess, which, it was pre- 
sumed, would involve the ex- 
pulsion of the present inmates. 
The result of these objections, 
some of them based on the 
selfishness of man, others diffi- 
cult to state frankly without 
offence, was that the proposal 
to give degrees to women was 
rejected by an overwhelming 
majority after a formal debate 
in a large Congregation twelve 
years ago. The controversy is 
not closed, for the Chancellor 
of the University announced 
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that “in his scheme of reform 
for Oxford he is going to pro- 
pose that degrees shall be open 
to women on exactly the same 
basis as to men.”! The ques- 
tions which will be raised in the 
discussion of any scheme of re- 
form are more numerous and less 
simple than the enigmas which 
the Commissioners of 1854 and 
1881 tried to unriddle: they 
had to deal only, or mainly, 
with gross abuses and to re- 
move restrictions obviously 
harmful: the work of future 
reformers must be constructive, 
They will have to face problems 
which their predecessors knew 
not, or ignored, or attempted 
to solve in a@ way which left 
them more difficult than before: 
the nature and methods of a 
liberal education ; the claims of 
natural science; the relations 
between colleges and the Uni- 
versity, and between the Pro- 
fessorial and Tutorial systems ; 
a new definition of the local 
limits of residence which 
reasonably qualify for member- 
ship of Congregation, for the 
present limits have come to 
be absurd; a new definition 
perhaps also of other qualifi- 
cations for membership of what 
is, in the first instance, the 
legislative body in the Uni- 


versity: to these problems for 
reformers must be added the 
admission of women to degrees, 
and of working-men into the 
University. Who is sufficient 
for these things? 

All reforms—religious, poli- 
tical, social, and, not least, aca- 
demical—must come not from 
without, but from within, if 
they are to be real and per- 
manent. A Commission of 
able persons, chosen with more 
regard to political considera- 
tions than to knowledge, inti- 
mate and personal, of our needs 
and problems, ought not to be 
let loose on the University 
unless and until it has been 
convicted of unwillingness or 
impotence to reform itself. 
Even the sharpest of chisels 
in the hand of the most skilful 
of carpenters is not the best 
instrument for mending a 
watch. 

But what of the under- 
graduate? Oxford to most 
people means him and noth- 
ing else, for he is perpetually 
en évidence, and is incompar- 
ably the most interesting thing 
or person in the University. 
Hopeless as the task is, an effort 
must be made to describe him 
in next month’s ‘ Maga.’ 

P. A. WRIGHT HENDERSON. 





1 € Times’ of October 24, 1908. 


























THOMAS OVERBURY, whose 
haggard ghost still walks in 
the secret places of the Tower, 
was born, a squire’s son, in 
1581. He was educated in 
grammar-learning at Compton- 
Scorfen in Warwickshire, and 
at the age of fourteen entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner. There 
he devoted himself to the 
study of polite letters. He 
cultivated his brilliant talent 
with assiduity, and when, in 
1598, he took his degree by 
right of birth, he had won 
the golden praises of his con- 
temporaries. A finished scholar, 
a poet of just pretension, a 
wit whose fame far outran his 
years, he left Oxford with 
high hopes of preferment, and, 
like many another youth of 
promise, took up his abode in 
the Temple—not to unravel the 
mysteries of law, but to conquer 
London. For this conquest 
an acquaintance with foreign 
countries was still necessary, 
and Overbury for a while de- 
serted the tranquil courts of 
the Temple to learn what les- 
sons of elegance France and 
Italy might teach him. The 
Grand Tour of Europe incul- 
cated in his facile nature a know- 
ledge of the arts of life. But 
it was a journey to Scotland, 


SIR THOMAS 





OVERBURY. 


taken near the time of King 
James's coronation, that had the 
deepest influence on his career, 
“When Sir Thomas Overbury 
was a little past twenty years 
old,”—it is thus that his father, 
Sir Nicholas, told the tale 
many years afterwards,—“he 
and John Guilby, his father’s 
chief clerk, were sent (upon a 
voyage of pleasure) to Edin- 
burgh, with £60 between them. 
There Thomas met with Sir 
William Cornwallis, one who 
knew him in Queen’s College 
at Oxford. Sir Wm. com- 
mended him to divers, and 
among the rest to Robin Carr, 
then page to the Earl of Dun- 
bar: so they two came along 
to England together, and were 
great friends.”! It is easy to 
imagine the spirit of raillery 
with which Overbury described 
the rough life and uncleanliness 
of the Scottish capital: these 
were the commonplaces of Eng- 
lish travellers, and there is no 
doubt that the young Templar 
found them a whetstone for 
his merry wit. But wit and 
raillery are as nothing if we set 
them by the side of the meeting 
with Robin Carr, whose rise 
to wealth and glory Overbury 
shared, and whose ruin followed 
the disgrace and murder of his 
friend with tragical swiftness. 





1 In a manuscript in the British Museum is a set of notes to which the follow- 
ing memorandum is affixed, ‘that I, Nicolas Oldisworth, who wrote this book, 
. . - did deliberately read it over, on Thursday the IXth of Oct. 1637, in the 
hearing of my old grandfather, Sir Nicolas Overbury, &c., who affirmed the truth 


of its contents.” 
Nicholas Overbury. 


It is from these notes that I have cited the testimony of Sir 
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“So they two came along to 
England together,” and it was 
not long before they found at 
Court a theatre worthy their 
design. Nor could any twain 
be better fitted to play there a 
foremost part. The talent of 
the one marvellously supple- 
mented the enterprise of the 
other. Carr was endowed with 
the very genius of success. He 
was born for prosperity and ad- 
vancement. He had been bred 
in France, and had there learned 
those tricks of manner and ad- 
dress which win the favour of 
kings and ministers. None pos- 
sessed in larger measure than he 
the tact of presentation. His 
handsome face and stately figure 
were embellished by the natural 
grace of his movements. He 
understood the niceties of ruffs 
and frills. He showed an equal 
taste in the cut of his doublet 
and in the colour of his hose. 
In brief, he was master of all 
those qualities which should 
easily endear him to the wisest 
fool in Christendom. His defi- 
ciencies, cunningly disguised, 
were as conspicuous as his 
gifts. He had as little talent 
for affairs as for scholarship. 
In any other Court, save that 
of James, he would have re- 
mained a mere gentleman of 
the household, and done his 
best to still the voices of ambi- 
tion and avarice. So ill-edu- 
cated was he, that at his first 
promotion the king himself 
taught him Latin, thus flatter- 
ing his own vanity and ensur- 
ing the rapid triumph of his 
pupil. His insensitive ear was 
never attuned to the English 
speech, and he spoke broad 
Scots unto the end of his life. 
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But his vivid temperament 
lifted him high above his 
faults. He stood in need of 
one thing only—a brain, and 
that was supplied him by 
Thomas Overbury. Already 
the fame of the young Temp- 
lar had spread beyond the Inns 
of Court. The friend of poets, 
he could boast of his acquaint- 
ance to the young lawyers 
about him. Early was he 
sealed of the tribe of Ben, and 
though he presently fell out 
with that magnanimous tyrant 
of letters, time was he lived 
with him on terms of easy 
familiarity. “Ben Jonson, the 
poet,” wrote Manningham in 
his Diary in 1602, “ now lives 
upon one Townsend, and scornes 
the world. So Overbury,”—a 
simple statement, which proves 
that the Templar spoke with 
authority, even then, of his 
mighty friend. But it was 
not merely Overbury’s cul- 
ture that stood Carr in good 
stead. Overbury’s sense of 
affairs and aptitude for politics 
were yet more valuable to the 
favourite of the king. Well 
skilled in the expedition of 
business, he was able to shield 
the idle Carr from failure and 
detection. It was not for him 
to play the sycophant; his 
pride stood in the way of that 
adventure; it amused him 
vastly to aid and abet the 
sycophancy of his ally. Pride, 
indeed, was Overbury’s dom- 
inant quality. Friends and 
foes alike bear witness to his 
haughty temper, which forbade 
him to stoop even to a king, 
and which persuaded him, while 
he undervalued others, to over- 
value himself. Bacon, in throw- 
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ing discredit upon him, says 
that he was “of an insolent and 
thrasonical disposition,” and 
Aubrey’s gossip goes beyond the 
censure of the King’s Attor- 
ney. ‘Old Sir Robert Harley 
of Brampton-Brian,” he wrote, 
“would say ’twas a great ques- 
tion who was the proudest, Sir 
Walter Raleigh or Sir Thomas 
Overbury, but the difference 
that was was judged on Sir 
Thomas’s side,” and the mere 
coupling of the two names is 
the highest possible tribute to 
Overbury’s arrogance. And 
Overbury was at no pains to 
conceal his sense of superiority. 
He had learned from Ben Jon- 
son, together with a fine taste 
in poetry, the fatal lesson that 
it was better to lose a friend 
than a jest, and not a few 
men and women at Court were 
scarred by his mordant tongue. 
Moreover, there went with his 
insolence that cynicism that is 
bred of contempt. He put 
but a light value upon human 
morals and human intelligence. 
A set of maxims, ascribed to 
him, and published after his 
death, sufficiently explain the 
philosophy of his life. Every 
man, he held, is weak in his 
own humours, and a little be- 
yond himself is a fool. The 
loves of men were for him their 
afflictions. Titles of honour, 
he thought, were no better 
than rattles to still ambition; 
and he put down man, woman, 
and the devil, as the three 
degrees of comparison. It is 
not strange, therefore, that, 
looking down from this alti- 
tude of scorn, he made for him- 
self an eager band of enemies, 
and that when he tumbled 


from his high estate few friends 
were found to break his fall, 
The alliance knit between 
Carr and Overbury seemed at 
the outset irresistible, and the 
society in which they lived 
eagerly ministered to their am- 
bitions. A sudden change had 
overtaken the English capital. 
With the death of Elizabeth had 
died the spirit of austerity and 
empire which had placed upon 
her reign the laurel wreath of 
renown. London was packed 
with an eager crowd of adven- 
turers, resolved to succeed by 
the easy paths of flattery and 
chicane. Money was the uni- 
versal quest, and those who 
sought it cared little what 
means they used. When the 
name of “beggarly Scots” was 
thrown at the favourites of 
James I., “Content yourselves,” 
he cried, “I will soon make the 
English as beggarly as you, 
and so end that controversy.” 
A vulgar magnificence, a 
squalid recklessness, seemed the 
proper end and aim of life. 
The chain of tradition was 
snapped in twain, and what- 
ever was new seemed praise- 
worthy for no better reason 
than that it was new. The 
upstarts about the Court flung 
away their easily gathered 
gains with a careless hand; 
they shod their horses with 
silver; they hung precious 
jewels about their necks, think- 
ing to please their monarch 
by an ill-bred extravagance of 
attire. Those who missed their 
mark, and incurring vast ex- 
pense found not wherewithal 
to discharge their debts, formed 
themselves into sects of Roar- 
ing Boys, Bonaventers, and 
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Bravados, who were no better 
than highwaymen, and who 
plundered the peaceful citizens 
with so shameful an effrontery 
and with so small a chance of 
punishment, that after nine at 
night scarce any durst walk 
the streets. Gulls and gallants 
brawled in taverns, dicing- 
houses, and ordinaries, and, 
as an eye-witness said, there 
were “as many ways to spend 
money a8 are windings and 
turnings in towns and streets.” 
It was, moreover, the first 
and general article of faith 
that all difficulties might be 
resolved by witchcraft. Sor- 
cerers were ready at a word to 
cast spells or fling figures, and 
it is characteristic of the time 
that when Sir Edward Coke 
examined in court the papers 
of Simon Forman, he found his 
wife’s name at the head of the 
necromancer’s list. Yet, “like 
a fool that laughs when he is 
putting on her fetters,” Lon- 
don was merry in the height 
of her misfortunes, and of this 
sinister merriment none had a 
greater share than Overbury. 
The gaiety of his temper was 
a pleasant contrast to Carr’s 
more sombre ambition. He 
turned to scorn the serious 
things of statecraft, and he 
fitted the gravest of the Minis- 
ters with nicknames of con- 
tempt. Once upon a time, at 
Greenwich, his humour led him 
into disgrace. He and Carr 
were walking in the garden, 
and the queen, espying them, 
said, “There goes Carr and his 
governor.” Presently Overbury 
laughed, and the queen, think- 
ing that he laughed at her, 
had him committed to jail. 
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For whistling in the presence 
of Marie Antoinette, a hapless 
Frenchman passed forty years 
cloistered in a maison de santé. 
Overbury was more fortunate. 
He swore that he did but laugh 
at a jest of the king’s, and 
was instantly set at liberty. 
The queen, forced to forgive, 
did not forget, and presently 
made the affront, in which she 
still believed, one excuse for 
his ruin. But for Overbury 
life, death, and the State were 
food for laughter, and he 
laughed though the shadow of 
death hung over him. And, 
if we may believe the voice 
of adulation, he taught the 
king and his favourites to 
think as well as to laugh. 
He carried to the Court the 
appreciation of poetry and the 
trick of criticism, which he 
had picked up from Ben Jon- 
son and his compeers in the 
taverns of Fleet Street. Before 
he became his mortal enemy, 
Jonson dedicated some lines to 
Overbury, in which praise out- 
ran even the behests of friend- 
ship. ‘I think,” he wrote— 


‘*T think, the fate of court thy coming 
crav’'d, 

That the wit there and manners might 
be sav'd : 

For since what ignorance, what pride 
is fled ! 

And letters, and humanity in the 
stead |” 


But whatever the Court 
craved, Overbury’s real pur- 
pose in coming thither was to 
be in earnest, what the queen 
called him in jest, Carr’s gov- 
ernor. He wrote the letters 
for which the young Scot got 
credit ; he despatched the busi- 
ness which the courtier whose 
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fortunes he followed was power- 
less to despatch. And Carr’s 
fortune was indeed worth fol- 
lowing. From the day when, 
in the king’s presence, he rode 
in the tiltyard with Lord Ding- 
wall and fell under his horse, his 
progress was ominously rapid. 
James’s solicitude drew all men 
to the minion’s side. All the 
great ones of the nation flocked 
to see him. Henceforth to win 
his favour was the first step 
on the road of ambition, and 
as in those days nothing was 
achieved that was not paid for, 
few men obtained any office in 
Court or Parliament without 
paying toll to Carr. And 
from the very outset Over- 
bury played Pythias to Carr’s 
Damon. He shared his influ- 
ence and emoluments, as was 
but just, since, united, the two 
men were all-powerful, divided 
they would have been naught. 
His father was made a judge 
at the son’s demand, and there 
were those who did not disdain 
to pay obeisance to the father 
that they might win the favour 
of the son. Sir Nicholas, in- 
deed, did himself confess “ that 
Sir Fran. Bacon used here- 
tofore to stoop and crouch to 
Sir Tho. Overbury, in hope of 
Carr’s favour to be Master of 
the Court of Wards: for which 
place he offered much ; and Sir 
Thomas his father might once 
have had £1000 if he would 
have spoken effectually to his 
son. But Sir Thomas knew 
Bacon to be corrupt.” What a 
dark picture is here painted of 
bribery and intrigue! Bacon 
stooped and crouched, though 
not for long, and then took a 
bitter revenge upon Overbury, 
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whose favour he had asked in 
vain. Sir Thomas knew him 
to be corrupt, and doubtless 
Bacon well remembered the 
rejection of his suit when, 
as King’s Attorney, he prose- 
cuted Sir Thomas’s murderer. 
“QOverbury,” said he, “was 
naught and corrupt; the bal- 
lads must be mended for that 
point.” Thus by chance the 
two men imputed to one 
another the same vice, and 
both were in the right of it. 
For a while, however, the 
adventurers, Carr and Over- 
bury, suffered no check, and 
looked upon the great affairs 
of which they had the con- 
duct as a profitable joke. 
“They made a play of all the 
world besides themselves,” said 
an enemy, “so as they had 
cyphers and jargons for the 
king and queen and the great 
men of the realm.” From Carr 
no matter of State was con- 
cealed by his doting master, 
and Carr hastened to reveal 
all the mysteries of the council 
chamber to his eager friend. 
Is it strange, then, that their 
arrogance increased, that they 
believed themselves the sole re- 
positories of the king’s power 
and the king’s favour? Of the 
two, Overbury’s position seemed 
the stronger. He enjoyed in- 
fluence without responsibility, 
and firm in the conviction of 
his intellectual superiority, he 
thought he had Carr’s head 
under his girdle, since Carr 
had never scrupled to betray 
to him the secrets of State, or, 
as he called them in his pleasant 
jargon, “the secrets of nature.” 

The king rewarded them for 
the services he supposed they 
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had rendered him after his 
kind. Carr was first knighted, 
then made Viscount Rochester, 
was presently appointed private 
secretary to his majesty, and 
received the garter. Overbury 
was granted the honour of 
knighthood in 1608, a year 
later than his friend, and ob- 
tained the office of Sewer to 
the King. His father, with 
the pride of memory and old 
age, treasured up a story of 
this office whose pointlessness 
isitspoint. ‘“ When Sir Thomas 
was made Sewer to the King,” 
said he, “his Majesty, walking 
in the privy garden, showed 
him to the Queen, saying, 
Look you, this is my new 
Sewer; and Queen Anne 
answered, "Tis a pretty young 
fellow.” The pretty young 
fellow had died in misery and 
disgrace five and twenty years 
before the trivial tale was told, 
and the father could still look 
back proudly and without anger 
at his son’s superb career. If 
he lacked Sir Thomas’s humour, 
he had a fair share of his 
haughty spirit. He could even 
take pleasure in the reflected 
glory which shone about his 
own head. “Himself,” said 
he, “being of the Middle 
Temple, was often pointed at 
by way of honour in the streets : 
There goes Sir Tho. Over- 
bury’s father.” The lofty 
humbleness of this confession 
shows not merely the amiable 
temper of Sir Nicholas, but 
to what a pinnacle of power 
and notoriety Sir Thomas had 
attained. From this pinnacle 
he was thrust with a sudden- 
ness which, if it appalled, 
should not, as it did, have 
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surprised him. His shrewd 
intelligence might long  be- 


fore have recognised the truth 
that he who rises by for- 
tune, falls by fortune. He had 
gratified a vaulting ambition 
not by the exercise of his own 
conspicuous talent, but by tak- 
ing advantage of the shifts 
and chances which perplex the 
life of a courtier. Neverthe- 
less, he did not expect ruin, 
least of all from that quarter 
of the sky whence it was 
hurled upon him like a thun- 
derbolt. At any rate, he be- 
lieved the friendship of Roch- 
ester secure, and overlooked in 
that security the vengeful cun- 
ning of such a woman as rarely 
disturbs the course of history. 
In 1606, Frances Howard, a 
Messalina in temper, if not in 
enterprise, was married to the 
Earl of Essex with all the 
pomp and splendour that be- 
longed to the time. James 
smiled approval on the union. 
Ben Jonson, with the aid of 
Inigo Jones, devised the finest 
masque that ever had been 
seen at Court. Though the 
bride was thirteen, the bride- 
groom but a year older, the 
marriage seemed to be made 
under the happiest auspices 
and with the best hopes of 
felicity. The children parted, 
and some five years later re- 
turned to Court, still children, 
as we should account them to- 
day. But no sooner had Lady 
Essex beheld her husband 
again than she refused to live 
with him. He neither flattered 
her eye nor ministered to her 
ambition. Determined to rid 
herself of an encumbrance at 
all costs, she followed the habit 
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of her age, and consulted the 
sorcerers. And first of all she 
asks counsel of Mistress Turner, 
“sweet Turner” she calls her, 
a monster of profligacy, from 
whom the art and science of 
poisoning held no secrets. The 
widow of a disreputable doctor, 
she had been bred to a know- 
ledge of drugs and magic, and 
she was ready for any enter- 
prise which would bring her 
fame and profit. By a strange 
perversity she was of a haunt- 
ing beauty. ‘‘It seemed that she 
had been some gentle dame,” 
says the poet of “ Overbury’s 
Vision,” who praises most elo- 
quently her crystal eye, her 
ivory brow, her globe-like head, 
her hair like threads of gold; 
indeed it is clear that, with all 
her crimes, she had notforgotten 
the practical value of coquetry 
and display. She it was who 
first set the fashion of stiffening 
with yellow starch the frills 
and ruffs then worn, a fashion 
presently killed by the scandal 
of her life and death. Such 
was the woman into whose 
hands Lady Essex wilfully con- 
fided her destiny, and Mistress 
Turner did not fall below the 
occasion. Calling in the aid of 
Simon Forman, whom Antony 
Wood calls “a very able as- 
trologer and physician,” and 
whom others knew by worse 
names, she set herself by the 
black arts of sorcery to do the 
bidding of Lady Essex. And 
first by her enchantments she 
must alienate Essex from his 
wife and so bewitch him out 
of his manhood. To this end 
she bade Forman make many 
pictures of wax, crosses, and 
other uncouth things, and 





at last the couple seemed to 
achieve their purpose by stick- 
ing a thorn from a tree that 
bore leaves into a waxen 
image. Meanwhile Lady Essex 
had fallen in love with Ro- 
chester, at the encouragement 
of her kinsman, Lord North- 
ampton, the most sinister figure 
in a sinister age, and either by 
the magic of Mistress Turner 
or by her own charm had in- 
spired him with a passion as 
violent as her own. To North- 
ampton, an ancient courtier, 
who thought no villany in- 
compatible with his rank, and 
whose hands had long been 
stained with Spanish gold, the 
intrigue promised nothing but 
advantage. Its success would 
bind Rochester to him with the 
bonds of gratitude, and at the 
same time might remove from 
his path the dangerous rival 
that Overbury was fast be- 
coming. Therefore he set no 
hindrance in the path of the 
lovers, and so well did his plot 
prosper that nothing but an 
annulment of the former mar- 
riage and a legal union would 
please either Rochester or the 
Lady Essex. Overbury be- 
haved himself with the honesty 
and indiscretion which he had 
never been at the pains to 
check. So long as the intrigue 
remained an intrigue, he uttered 
no protest. When he saw his 
friend drifting to the hapless 
marriage which a divorce would 
make possible, he did what he 
could with speech and pen to 
save him from the pit. With 
all his eloquence he urged him 
not to cast away his honour 
and glory on a woman ; he told 
him roundly that he might 
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expect no better requital at her 
hands than she had shown her 
husband ; and when Rochester 
answered him harshly, he gave 
him back angry word for angry 
word, demanding at last what 
portion of money was due to 
him, and declaring that he 
would no longer endure his 
quarrels and insults. 

He did more than this. With 
a simplicity of mind, admirable 
and unexpected, he attempted 
to turn Rochester aside from 
his purpose by writing the 
poem—“ A Wife ”—which with 
his “Characters” is his best 
title to literary fame. His 
father’s evidence is clear enough 
on the point. “Sir Thomas,” 
says he, “ wrote his poem called 
‘A Wife’ to induce Viscount 
Rochester to make a better 
choice than of the divorced 
Countess.” So little it seems 
to achieve so much! It is like 
attempting to stem a torrent 
with a withered leaf. Never- 
theless, the poem, published 
after Overbury’s death, with 
many sets of commendatory 
verses, the best of them from 
the hand of John Ford, in 
which poets and Templars 
conspired to do him honour, 
is packed with good, sound 
commonplace. The poet asks 
of a perfect wife neither birth 
nor beauty. As to portion, 
“nor will I shun,” says he, 
“nor my aim it make,” In- 
deed, “rather than these the 
object of my love,” he writes, 


“Let it be good; when these with 
virtue go, 
They (in themselves indifferent) virtues 
prove, 
For good, like fire, turns all things to 
80. 
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God’s image in her soul, O let me 
place 

My love upon! not Adam’s in her 
face.” 


It is, in truth, a prudent 
rather than a lofty view of 
matrimony that Overbury ex- 
pounds. Though he gives the 
best advice he can to his 
friend, he is no idealist. He 
asks understanding, not know- 
ledge, of a woman. “ Domestie 
charge,” he is sure, “doth best 
befit that sex,” and he would 
grant it neither leisure nor 
books. Learning he deplores : 


‘* Learning and pregnant wit in woman- 
kind, 
What it finds malleable makes frail, 
And doth not add more ballast, but 
more sail,” 


And of woman’s frailty he holds 
a harsh opinion. She is to 
blame, he thinks, who has been 
tried without consent. “He 
comes too near,” he says in the 
best known line of his poem, 
“who comes to be denied.” 
For the rest, the poem may 
boast a kind of epigrammatic 
elegance. It suggests Donne 
at a discreet distance and in 
an interval of studied plain- 
ness. It presents the complete 
antithesis of the society in 
which its author lived, and 
if it be sincere it throws 
a strange cross-light upon 
a wayward character. That 
Overbury thought well enough 
of it to wish it brought be- 
fore the woman he loved, we 
are assured by Ben Jonson. 
“The Countess of Rutland was 
nothing inferior to her father, 
Sir P. Sidney, in poesie,” Jon- 
son told Hawthornden. “Sir 
Thomas Overbury was in love 
with her, and caused Ben to 
Oo 
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read his ‘Wife’ to her, which 
he with an excellent grace did, 
and praised the author. The 
morn thereafter he discorded 
with Overbury, who would 
have him to intend a suit 
that was unlawful. The lines 
the lady kept in remembrance: 
‘He comes too near who comes 
to be denied.’” 

"Tis a strange story this of 
Overbury’s love for the Count- 
ess of Rutland, and of his 
sending so uncouth a ruffler as 
Ben Jonson on an embassy of 
adoration. But in the dark 
tragedy of Overbury’s life it is 
a mere interlude. If the poem 
were read to Sir Philip Sidney’s 
daughter, who was well able 
to appreciate its beauties, it 
was read also to the Moabitish 
woman who was filling the 
Court with evil thoughts and 
the promise of evil deeds. 
Lady Essex took fire at the 
simple verses, which shethought 
designed to rob her of Ro- 
chester’s affection. As before, 
she had been intent to bewitch 
Essex, so she was now resolved 
upon the ruin and murder of 
Overbury. Not only had he 
written a persuasive poem—he 
had done far worse than that; 
he had taxed her with a name 
of plain Saxon sound, which is 
not acceptable to polite ears. 
Up and down she denounced 
him, calling him “that negro, 
that scum of men, that devil 
incarnate.” Her first plan was 
to hire a ruffian to kill him 
outright, or with the mere 
pretence of a duel; and the 
ruffian she elected to do 
her bidding was Sir David 
Wood, whom Sir Nicholas 
Overbury calls “a boisterous 


and atheistical soldier.” The 
plot was made, the amount of 
blood-money agreed upon, and 
then the wayward Countess 
changed her mind. Her enemy 
should be removed by a more 
subtle contrivance, and again 
she sought the aid of her 
familiar friend Mistress Turner, 
For this queen of poisoners to 
think was to act. The means 
and the instrument were speed- 
ily devised. There was one 
Weston, a rope-ripe scoundrel 
who shrank from no crime, and 
was bold to encounter the last 
danger. Once a servant of Dr 
Turner, he too well understood 
the practices, and was eager to 
obey the behests, of the sorcer- 
ess. His outward look betrayed 
the cold cruelty of his temper. 
A meagre fellow, with a blood- 
less face pallid as death and a 
grisled beard, he was cast by 
nature for the part he was 
called to play. His price was 
more modest than his intent, 
and he promised that he would 
put Sir Thomas out of the way 
for a poor £200. There re- 
mained only to appoint to the 
Tower a governor pliant and 
sympathetic, and to find a 
good exeuse for sending the 
victim thither a close prisoner. 
The plan was less hazardous 
than it appears to-day. Few 
obstacles lay in the path of 
Rochester and Northampton. 
Their baleful influence was 
enough to drive Sir Thomas 
Wade, an honourable gentle- 
man, from his office, and to 
replace him in the governorship 
of the Tower by Sir Gervase 
Helwes, a grave and trusted 
friend of the conspirators. 
The arrest of Sir Thomas was 
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a masterpiece of calculated 
treachery, in which the king 
himself most certainly had a 
hand. With all the pomp 
and circumstance of honour, 
an embassy was proposed to 
Overbury. He could go, as a 
free choice led him, either to 
France, where the Ambassador 
was soon to be changed, or to 
the Archduke’s Court, where 
the office was even now vacant. 
The proposal might well have 
flattered an older and more dis- 
tinguished man than he. But 
life at Court had thrown its 
spell upon him, and made him 
loth to leave his friends, or to 
lose in foreign exile the chance 
of a higher preferment at home. 
Even in this matter a solace 
was given to his ambition. If 
he would accept the mission, 
he was promised the Treasurer- 
ship of the Chamber on the 
death of my Lord Stanhope. 
Still he hesitated, and at last 
took the fatal step of consult- 
ing Rochester. The favourite, 
outwardly amiable, yet now re- 
solved upon the ruin of Over- 
bury, gave him the advice of 
a false friend. Reject the offer, 
said he in effect, and stay at 
home. Overbury, blinded by 
pride, did as Rochester bade 
him. He refused to go abroad, 
and his answer was interpreted 
by the Council as “ pregnant of 
contempt.” 

In excuse for Overbury it may 
be said that he was ignorant 
of the censpiracy which had 
been made against him. The 
plot had been framed with so 
profound a secrecy that even 
Sir Henry Wotton, an accom- 
plished man of affairs, knew 
not “whether this were done 
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without the participation of 
my Lord of Rochester,” and 
the bird is always the last to 
see the fowler’s net spread be- 
fore him. By this time, too, 
as I have said, Overbury was 
friendless and alone. King and 
Court were alike weary of him 
and his bitter tongue. The 
parasites of the favourite had 
long been irked by the too stiff 
carriage of his fortune. James 
himself was determined to be 
rid of this turbulent counsellor, 
not merely for his own sake, 
but for the sake of Rochester. 
He had not forgotten “the 
scandalous offence of the Queen 
at Greenwich, which was never 
but a palliated case,” and it was 
commonly rumoured that Sir 
Thomas Overbury had vented 
some stinging sarcasms upon 
the Court, which came to the 
King’s hearing. So great an 
evil is a sharp and thoughtless 
wit. The many jests, which, 
when Sir Thomas spoke them, 
had raised a laugh, were now 
remembered to the discredit 
of the falling star. North- 
ampton, too, had his reasons, 
and very cogent ones, for 
wishing the ruin of Overbury. 
Old in years, he was yet 
young in hope; nor could he 
easily forgive the slur that 
had been thrown upon Lady 
Essex, his kinswoman and a 
Howard. As for Lady Essex, 
her acrimony needs no explana- 
tion. How could she do other 
than hate the man who had 
scorned her pretensions and 
cast a slur upon her honour? 
And Rochester, now confident 
that he could stand alone, 
made no scruple of kicking 
down the man upon whose in- 
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telligence he had climbed to 
power. Resentment, rather 


than gratitude, is the common 
reward of unrequited service, 
and Overbury did but pay the 
debt exacted of those who in 
making the career of others fool- 
ishly believe themselves indis- 
pensable. There was another 
reason, also, why Rochester had 
turned him from love to hatred. 
Overbury was the repository of 
all his secrets. No intrigue, no 
disreputable bargain had been 
hidden from the favourite’s Gov- 
ernor. One or other of them, 
then, must die, and Rochester 
was resolved that his should not 
be the blood that was spilt. 
Thus the plot was laid; thus 
the victim was snared. Over- 
bury disdained the ambassage, 
and his disdain, as one of the 
craft said, was thought “an 
eternal disgrace to their occu- 
pation.” The king, in ignor- 
ance of the baleful part played 
by Rochester, ordered Over- 
bury’s arrest, and on April 
21st 1613 he was “from the 
council chamber conveyed by 
a clerk of the council and two 
of the guard to the Tower, and 
there by warrant consigned to 
the lieutenant as a close pris- 
oner.” Sir Henry Wotton, who 
has left us an account of this 
memorable episode, describes it 
as “both by the suddenness like 
a stroke of thunder, and more 
by the quality and relation of 
the persons, breathing in the 
behelders (whereof by chance 
I was one) very much amaze- 
ment.” And upon none did 
the {thunderclap come more 
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suddenly than upon Over. 
bury himself. He stood in 
the second degree of power 
at Court; only Rochester was 
above him; and two hours be- 
fore the catastrophe he had 
described himself as “never 
better than at the present of 
his own fortunes and ends.” 
And when he was gone, 
one wonder possessed all the 
world. Had Rochester a hand 
in it? That was the question 
murmured on every side. If 
the arrest were made without 
Rochester’s knowledge, said 
the gossips, then we must ex- 
pect of himself either a de- 
cadence or a ruin. If he were 
participant in the affair, then 
was the future dark indeed. 
To Sir Henry Wotton’s op- 
timism a few days seemed 
sufficient to clear the doubts 
away. Two weary years were 
to pass before any light was 
cast upon the sinister drama 
of poison and death. In the 
meantime, said Wotton, “I 
dare pronounce of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, that he shall re- 
turn no more to this stage.” 
Here the ambassador was in 
the right of it. Sir Thomas 
Overbury returned to this 
stage no more. The Court was 
governed by no new philo- 
sophy, and the old principles 
would not bear his restoration. 
Thus the gates of the Tower 
were shut upon the hapless 
prisoner, for whom nothing 
was left, as we shall see, but 
desertion, torture, and a creep- 
ing death. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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SHORTLY after my return 
to Woolwich at the beginning 
of February 1871 I received 
a message from the Empress 
Eugénie that she would like 
to see me at Chiselhurst. I 
went there, and was received 
by her in a small boudoir. 
We were alone together. I 
had last seen her seated be- 
side the Emperor in all her 
beauty and pride of state, and 
was saddened by the change 
which anxiety and grief had 
wrought in her. She bade me 
sit on a low ottoman almost 
at her feet, and asked me 
about people from whom she 
had heard of me, especially 
of Marshal Canrobert and his 
wife, the one brave woman, 
she said, who had counselled 
her remaining in Paris. She 
talked to me of that time 
when the news of the tragedy 
of Sedan had arrived, of 
Trochu and the promises he 
had made, and of the Paris 
mob. “I am only a woman,” 
she said, “and I had the fate 
of Marie Antoinette in mind.” 
She was much moved, and I 


not less so. Of the Emperor, 
who was still a prisoner of 
war at Wilhelmshohe, she said, 
“History will yet give him the 
credit of having maintained 
order in France for twenty 
years.” 

Six weeks had _  scareely 
passed when the startling 
news arrived that in Paris 
the troops who had been 
sent on March 18 to bring 
away from Montmartre the 
cannon of which the National 
Guard had possessed itself, had 
fraternised with the National 
Guard, that General Thomas 
and General Lecomte had 
been murdered, and that M. 
Thiers had removed the seat 
of government to Versailles. 
That evening the insurrec- 
tion was master of Paris, 
abandoned by Government and 
troops; the entire enceinte of 
the fortifications and all the 
outer forts on the left bank 
of the Seine, except Mont 
Valérien, were in its hands; 
the Government of Versailles 
was holding Mont Valérien 
and the lines thrown up by 
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the Germans on the left bank 
of the Seine; while the Ger- 
mans occupied the forts and 
suburbs on the right bank. 
The situation was full of 
interest for a soldier, and I 
determined to take advantage 
of the short Easter vacation 
to see it with my own eyes. 
The moment I was at liberty 
I started with a Swiss courier, 
and arrived at St Germain on 
April 4. The following morn- 
ing I called on Lord Lyons, our 
Ambassador to France, who 
was at Versailles, and asked 
him if he would help me to ob- 
tain facilities to see the military 
operations which must undoubt- 
edly be undertaken for the re- 
capture of Paris. He wrote 
on my behalf to Comte Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, who sent me 
on to the military authorities. 
I was most kindly received, 
and obtained a pass, of which, 
as I believe it to be a unique 
document, I append a copy :— 


Armée DE Paris, 
Le GénéraL CoMMANDANT EN CHEF. 


5 avril 1871. 


PERMIS DE CIRCULATION. 


Monsieur le Capitaine Bracken- 
bury de lArtillerie Anglaise est 
autorisé 4 circuler librement dans 
les lignes frangaises, et 4 assister 
aux opérations militaires. 


VERSAILLES, Je 5 avril 1871. 


Le Général Commandant en Chef 
Carmée de Paris, 
Vinoy. 


Le Chef Pétat Major 
Géneral de Varmée de Versailles, 
Boreu. 


At this time the French 
army at Versailles was gaining 
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strength by the return of the 
prisoners of war from Germany, 
both officers and men. Mar- 
shal Canrobert was at Brussels, 
anxious to come to Versailles, 
and we arranged that he should 
travel by a train which would 
bring him to St Denis after 
dark, and that I should meet 
him there with a carriage and 
escort him to Versailles. He 
arrived at the hour appointed, 
and we made the journey in 
safety and without any contre- 
temps. There never was a 
man more completely free from 
nervousness than he was; but 
at this time the Communists 
were holding the bridge at 
Neuilly ; the French army had 
not been considered strong 
enough to do more than hold 
its own; the Maréchal would 
have had but short shrift if he 
had fallen into the hands of the 
Communists, and he consented 
to my suggestion that our drive 
should be taken at night, and 
that our route should lead 
us as far as possible from the 
Communists’ outposts. 

I took up my quarters at St 
Germain, at that famous hotel, 
the Pavillon Henri IV. Busi- 
ness in Paris being at a stand- 
still, and neither carriages nor 
horses being safe there from 
requisitions by the Commune, 
Versailles and St Germain were 
overstocked with them, and it 
was easy to hire cheaply a 
light waggonette, in which I 
used to drive myself to points 
that appeared to be out of the 
danger zone, and then, leaving 
the carriage in charge of the 
courier, walk on to the place 
selected for my day’s point of 
observation. ‘There was always 
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a good deal of outpost firing 
going on, and at times a good 
deal of shell fire. One day 
Lord Lyons was persuaded to 
visit Meudon, whence there was 
an extended view over the level 
ground on which the outposts 
were posted. He was looking 
from the window of an empty 
house, when a shell fell and 
burst in the garden below. 
Then he said quietly, “‘ Perhaps 
I had better retire. It would 
be a diplomatic blunder if Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador were to 
be killed.” 

The one and only offensive 
effort by the Communists had 
been made on Sunday, April 
2, before my arrival, and had 
failed. From that time for- 
ward they acted strictly on the 
defensive. The Versailles troops 
advanced slowly but steadily. 
Courbevoie was taken after a 
hard resistance. I visited it 
the next day, when it was the 
nearest point to the Commun- 
ists, who were still holding the 
bridge of Neuilly, and the 
bullets were flying fast. The 
next step was the taking of 
the bridge of Neuilly. No hint 
had reached me that this attack 
was to be made on that day; sol 
missed my chance of seeing the 
fight, which was very severe. 
Twenty-two officers (including 
two generals killed) were killed 
or wounded in the attack by 
the fire from the houses on the 
Paris bank. Of those two 
generals, I had seen one the 
morning after my entry into 
Metz. I had brought him 


news of his family and a mess- 
age from his young wife that 
she had borne him a child and 
was well, and I shall never 
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forget his emotion. His regi- 
ment (he was only a colonel 
at Metz) was engaged in the 
hottest fight at the battles of 
Rezonville and Gravelotte, and 
he fell at Neuilly by the hand 
of his own countrymen. 

The morning after the action 
I went to Neuilly. A large 
force was concealed in the 
houses on the Versailles side 
of the river. Having found 
the headquarters of their com- 
mander, I presented my pass, 
and asked permission to cross 
the bridge. This was refused, 
as the bridge was being swept 
by fire from a Communist 
battery at the Porte Maillot 
and another at the Arc de 
Triomphe; but a young staff 
officer accompanied me across 
the river in a boat and con- 
ducted me to the barricade at 
the Paris end of the bridge, 
behind which a battery of field 
guns was established. There 
we found the general in com- 
mand. He bade me welcome, 
and while he was explaining 
to me how far his men were 
advanced in the houses of the 
Avenue de Neuilly, a shell 
from the Porte Maillot burst 
in the sandbags of the bar- 
ricade, smothering us in sand. 
He laughed, clapped me on 
the back, and said, “ Nous 
avons regu nétre baptéme de 
sable ensemble.” 

I remained some time in the 
battery, watching the small 
skirmishing which took place 
when some adventurous spirits 
on either side would break 
cover and come out into the 
open. The shells from the 
Communist batteries were pass- 
ing over our heads, and one 
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of them struck and burst in 
@ waggon full of biscuit which 
had been abandoned in the 
middle of the bridge, sending 
up a fountain of biscuit, some 
of which fell in our battery, 
and was promptly seized by 
the men. Our battery also 
was in action, and while watch- 
ing with my field-glasses I saw 
one of its shells strike the Aro 
de Triomphe. I expressed to 
the general my hope that they 
would be able to spare the 
monument which commemor- 
ated the valour of their own 
army, and which the Prussians 
had left intact. But it was 
not to be, and amongst my 
souvenirs of that time is a 
photograph taken later of the 
famous arch, starred and pit- 
ted with the marks of French 
shells. 

Early on the following morn- 
ing two great friends, Colonel 
the Hon. Augustus Anson, 
M.P., and Colonel Valentine 
Baker, called on me at my 
hotel, both anxious to see all 
that could be seen of the fight- 
ing. I ordered my carriage, 
and told my courier to come 
with me: he had remained 
with it in a safe sheltered 
place on the previous day 
during my visit across the 
river, but to-day he flatly 
refused to come. He said he 
was not engaged to “go into 
danger,” that he had a wife 
and family, and that while 
he would obey me in all else, 
he would not risk being killed. 
So we started without him, 
and on arrival at the place 
where the carriage had halted 
on the previous day, fortun- 


ately found a man willing to in their hands. 
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mind the horse. We found 
the staff officer who had 
crossed the river with me the 
day before, but he positively 
though politely refused to 
allow my friends to cross, 
All we could do was to walk 
down to the river bank, where 
we leaned upon the stone par- 
apet, some three feet high, 
which is, in fact, part of the 
parapet of the long bridge, 
carried for a short distance 
along the river bank on either 
side. Scarcely had we got 
there when a very heavy fire 
was opened by the Communist 
batteries, with the evident in- 
tention of bombarding the 
houses behind us in which the 
French reserves were sheltered. 
Shells fell in the river in front 
of us, others passed over our 
heads and struck the buildings 
behind. We stooped under the 
cover of the low parapet when 
we heard a shell coming, and 
on one occasion as we did so 
saw two small boys, aged about 
ten and twelve, come out and 
play in a street which ran 
back just behind where we were 
stationed. Another whizz of a 
shell, the two boys threw them- 
selves down in the road, and the 
shell burst, as we thought, 
right on their heads. They 
jumped up, unhurt, picked 
up some fragments of the 
shell which had rebounded 
from the walls, and ran with 
them to us, offering to sell 
them. As we talked, they 
kept tossing the fragments 
from hand to hand, or throw- 
ing them down and picking 
them up again, as they were 
too hot to be held continuously 
No better 
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example could be given of the 
way in which constant ex- 
posure to any form of danger 
deadens the sense of fear of 
that danger. These urchins 
had gone through the siege by 
the Germans, and the previous 
days’ fighting at Neuilly, and 
they had no fear. Presently 
Augustus Anson said, “As I 
have got the Victoria Cross, 
I move that we retire.” 

On our way home, we agreed 
that we would endeavour to 
get into Paris and see its con- 
dition with our own eyes. And 


‘go on the following morning 


we boarded one of the small 
river passenger-steamers (mou- 
ches) which continued running, 
and disembarked at St Denis. 
There we took tickets at the 
railway station, and entered a 
train of the Northern Railway, 
which deposited us safely at 
the Gare du Nord. No one 
interfered with us, or asked us 
any questions. It need scarce- 
ly be said that I had left be- 
hind me my Versailles army 
pass. We took up our abode 
at the Hétel Chatham, where 
we found some English news- 
paper correspondents. 

We lunched in the Palais 
Royal, at that famous restau- 
rant “Les Trois Fréres Pro- 
vengaux,” where we had every 
luxury of the table. We were 
at first alone, but presently a 
couple came in, and such a 
couple. A little sous-officier of 
the National Guard in uniform, 
with a woman, evidently one of 
the lowest of the low. They 
ordered a sumptuous meal, and 
the little man produced a 
handful of gold to show that 
he could pay. We wondered 





where it came from. After 
lunch we walked through the 
deserted Palais Royal, where 
almost every shop was closed, 
into the deserted streets. We 
went to the Place Vendéme, 
where we saw the shattered 
column lying prone on the 
ground. Then we strolled on 
till we got to the Place de la 
Concorde. On arrival there, 
we found quite a number of 
people looking up the Champs 
Elysées watching the bursting 
of the shells; farther up, to- 
wards the Rond Point, there 
was a smaller number, and 
farther still a few isolated 
units. It was like the break- 
ing of a wave—a wave of fear. 
We walked on, and passed the 
Rond Point without being 
stopped. But when we had 
got a little farther, we found 
sentries posted on the pave- 
ment at the corners of the side 
streets. The first of these, 
evidently an old soldier, asked 
us where we were going, and 
told us we could not pass 
farther. He entered into con- 
versation with us, during which 
a mounted Communist officer, 
very much bedizened with 
embroidery, and followed by a 
mounted orderly, came canter- 
ing up. A shell burst some 
fifty yards in front of him, 
when he halted; and our 
sentry, resting his rifle be- 
tween his knees, formed a 
trumpet with his hands and 
shouted “ Don’t be afraid, Gen- 
eral—go on.” But the officer 
thought the better part of 
valour was discretion, and 
turned up a side street. Then 
our sentry let his tongue loose, 
and told us what he thought 
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of the officer and his embroid- 
ery and his cowardice in a few 
words that were more express- 
ive than polite. 

We were most anxious to 
get to the battery at the Aro 
de Triomphe, wanting to see 
tke guns whose fire we had 
been under on the previous 
day, but our sentry, who was 
now on friendly terms with us, 
said he must forbid our walk- 
ing farther up the Champs 
Elysées, advising us to try 
the side streets and work 
round by them. This we tried, 
but at each corner we were 
turned back. It is just as well 
that we failed. A friend and 
former brother officer of mine 
was, one day when walking in 
the street, ordered to shoulder 
a rifle and go down to the out- 
posts. He pleaded his English 
nationality, but was told, 
“There is no more any ques- 
tion of nationality; it is the 
Universal Republic.” And he 
had to go or be shot. And 
suppose that we three English 
officers had been ordered, on 
peril of our lives, to assist in 
working the guns of that bat- 
tery against the French troops, 
our comrades of yesterday ! 

That night we heard very 
heavy and continuous artillery 
fire, and the following morning, 
when we went out, we found 
the streets placarded with huge 
sheets describing how the Ver- 
sailles army had attacked and 
been beaten back with heavy 
slaughter, the ground being 
covered with their dead. We 
had not much faith in the 
truth of the placards, which, 
as a matter of fact, contained 
only pure invention; but how 
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were we to find out anything? 
The idea struck me that if we 
could get to the top of the - 
dome of the “Invalides” we 
should have a very extended 
view. Dr Quesnoy, the chief 
surgeon of the Invalides, had 
been with the army of Metz, 
and I had met him when 
breakfasting with Marshal 
Canrobert at Laronde the day 
after the capitulation, We 
went to the Invalides, and 
found Dr Quesnoy. He took 
us to the guard, explained to 
them who we were, said that 
he knew me well, and asked 
if we might go up the dome. 
Permission was given, we 
mounted that long staircase, 
and on arrival at the top our 
conductor unlocked the door 
leading to the outer gallery, 
ushered us out, then promptly 
shut the door again, locked it, 
and went down thestairs. We 
looked at each other, but we 
could only make the best of 
it. Baker had a good tele- 
scope, Anson and I had our 
field-glasses; we searched the 
whole ground with them up to 
the Versailles outposts. There 
was not a sign of anything 
abnormal. All was as usual. 
The puff of a rifle here and 
there from the outposts, an 
occasional shot from the forts. 
We got tired of standing in 
this gallery, high above the 
world, and we wanted to leave. 
But the door was locked. In 
vain we shouted, and ham- 
mered at the door. More than 
an hour had passed, and we 
had resolved to wait in pa- 
tience, trusting that Quesnoy 
would prevent our being left 
there to starve to death, when 
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we heard a step on the stairs. 
The door was thrown open, and 
our conductor appeared with 
a smiling face. He hoped ces 
Messieurs had enjoyed the 
view. He had gone down to 
his dinner, and thought we 
should be safer if he locked 
usin, He was bon gargon, but 
some of his comrades might 
not have been so friendly. 
We could well believe it; for 
on our way we had passed a 
Belleville battalion on the 
march, many of whom had 
faces that still haunted us like 
a nightmare. He refused our 
offered tip, saying he was doing 
his duty and could take no 
present. We descended, and 
informed Dr Quesnoy, who said 
he had begun to be anxious 
about us, and was just starting 
to make inquiries of the guard. 

From what we heard that 
evening Baker and I arrived 
at the conclusion that by stay- 
ing in Paris we were running 
a risk which, as officers on full 
pay, we ought not to prolong; 
so on the following morning, 
leaving Anson, who, retired 
from the army and a Member 
of Parliament, did not share 
our scruples, to . visit the 
leaders of the Commune at 
the Hétel de Ville, we went 
to the British Embassy, where 
we found Mr (afterwards Right 
Honourable Sir) Edward Malet, 
who was in charge. From him 
we obtained passports for Eng- 
land. At the Gare du Nord 
we were challenged by a 
Communist sentry, who asked 
for our papers. We produced 
our passports, which he ex- 
amined. When he found that 
we were English he became 


quite friendly, and we con- 
versed while waiting for our 
train. He asked us what the 
English thought of the Com- 
mune, and Baker wisely replied 
that the movement was not 
properly understood in our 
country, inviting him to ex- 
plain it to us. Before he said 
many words we heard the 
welcome call of “ Voyageurs 
pour St Denis,” &. &c. Our 
friend shook hands with us 
and wished us bon voyage. 
We parted at St Denis, Baker 
going on to England, and I 
returning to St Germain. 
Next day I went to army 
headquarters and saw General 
Borel, telling him that, while 
they had kindly given me a 
pass to see the military opera- 
tions, I had missed the attack 
on Courbevoie and the tak- 
ing of the bridge of Neuilly 
through want of information, 
and that it would be a great 
kindness to me if he would 
indicate in what direction I 
should now turn my attention. 
He said that they had been 
obliged to wait till they could 
get heavy guns to bombard 
the forts, that these had 
now arrived and were being 
mounted, and that if I went 
to the plateau of Chatillon 
I should probably see what 
would be of interest to me as 
an artilleryman. Only two or 
three days of my vacation 
remained, so that afternoon I 
drove to Chatillon. As usual 
the shells were falling at un- 
certain intervals on the plateau, 
and it was a long walk from 
my carriage to the batteries, 
which had been built by the 
Germans and were now to be 
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used by the French. In one 
of these I found a group of 
artillery officers, who explained 
to me their dispositions for the 
bombardment of forts Issy and 
Vanves. The colonel in com- 
mand told me that the bom- 
bardment would commence on 
the following morning, and 
said that if I would return in 
the forenoon he hoped to be 
able to show me some results. 

The following morning I 
drove to the plateau. As I 
neared it the sound of burst- 
ing shells showed me that the 
forts had certainly not been 
silenced. Leaving my carriage, 
I walked to the front. Before 
I had gone far I met an officer 
escorting back a stretcher on 
which lay the colonel, severely 
wounded. They advised me 
not to go to the battery where 
I had been on the previous 
day, as the forts had concen- 
trated their fire on it and dis- 
mounted the guns, but to go 
to one of the other batteries 
on the right flank of the at- 
tack. I followed this advice, 
and soon got into one of the 
old German approach trenches, 
which led me into a battery. 
But what a battery! The two 
left guns lying on the ground 
with broken carriages, and no 
one visible but one lookout 
man, standing with his head 
just above the parapet, and 
calling “A nous” each time 
that a shell was coming at the 
battery. In one of the splinter- 
proof traverses I found the 
officer commanding, Captain 
Strappart, who at once in- 
sisted on leaving his shelter 
and doing the honours of his 
battery. 


And here it must be explained 
that whereas the Germans had 
high overbank carriages for 
their siege guns, and were thus 
able to conceal the carriages 
and gun detachments behind 
@ continuous solid parapet, 
the French had only old- 
fashioned low siege-carriages, 
and had therefore been com- 
pelled to cut embrasures in the 
parapet. Captain Strappart 
told me that the Communist 
gunners in the forts had con- 
centrated their fire on his 
embrasures one after the other 
in succession, and had thus 
wiped out two of his guns. 
The fort guns fired so much 
heavier metal than he could 
reply with, that he had masked 
all his embrasures with gabions 
and ordered his men under 
cover. While we were speak- 
ing, shells were striking the 
parapet, or passing over our 
heads, and then one struck the 
gabions in the third embrasure 
and sent them flying. Men 
were at once called out to re- 
place the gabions. I was stand- 
ing with my back to the para- 
pet, close to the gun, and the 
captain was standing beside me, 
but farther from the gun, when 
another shell came through the 
embrasure and burst on the 
wheel nearest to me. For a 
moment I was stunned, and 
believed that I had received a 
violent blow on the right ear. 
Captain Strappart was struck 
on the left thigh by a splinter 
—fortunately not a serious 
wound—and some of the de- 
tachment were killed and 
wounded, one poor fellow being 
completely cut in two at the 
waist. The gun fell over with- 
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in a few inches of my foot. 
With perfect coolness officers 
and men resumed the placing 
of the gabions to mask the 
embrasure, and when the task 
was completed, the sergeant in 
charge of the gun offered me 
the knife of the poor fellow 
who had been cut in two, as 
a souvenir. 

They urged me not to leave 
before nightfall, saying that 
the approaches, which had 
fallen into decay since the Ger- 
mans abandoned them, offered 
but little shelter, and that 
their own orders were not to 
use them in daylight ; but my 
face was swollen and painful, 
and I shook hands and started. 
I was alone, and had my back 
to the enemy; fragments of 
shells were whizzing by and 
striking all round; and never 
in my life have I experienced 
so uncomfortable a feeling. 
At last I reached the place 
where I had left my carriage, 
but not a sign of it was to be 
seen, At least a mile farther 
had to be walked before find- 
ing it, and in answer to my 
inquiries my courier told me 
the old story about his wife 
and family over again, but this 
time he had also considered 
the safety of the horse and 
carriage, 

That evening at dinner I 
discovered that I was deaf in 
the right ear. A few days 
later an abscess burst in it 
and relieved me; but that ear 
has never since served me quite 
as well as the other. 

My time was up, and I had 
to return home, It had been 
an extraordinary ten days’ ex- 
perience, of which that last 
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day was a typical example. I 
had driven from my comfortable 
hotel, on a lovely spring morn- 
ing, through woods clothed in 
young green and carpeted with 
lilies of the valley, into that 
scene of domestic strife and 
slaughter. In the late after- 
noon I drove home through the 
same smiling woods, to dress 
for a dinner-party, to which I 
had been bidden for the eve of 
my departure, in one of the 
cabinets on the terrace of the 
Pavillon HenriIV. We talked 
on every subject except the one 
that must have been uppermost 
in all our minds. We dined to 
the accompaniment of the boom 
of heavy guns, and from the 
window we looked down upon 
Paris, the home of the Com- 
munists. 

I had seen men, women, and 
children working in the fields 
with the shells falling among 
them—those children of whom 
I have already spoken sent out 
to play in the streets at Neuilly. 
At Meudon I had seen ladies and 
young girls sit at their door 
working, while one read aloud 
to the others, amid the shells 
bursting in their own and the 
neighbouring . gardens. It 
seemed to be the fulfilment of 
the prophecy of “domestic fury 
and fierce civil strife” which 
Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Antony over the 
body of the murdered Ceesar— 
‘*Blood and destruction shall be so in 

use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar grown 
That mothers shall but smile when 
they behold 
Their infants quartered by the hand of 


war ; 
All pity choked in custom of fell 
deeds.” 
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From Paris I had written a 
long letter to ‘The Times’ to 
which prominence was given 
in the number of April 17. 
From the following extract it 
is evident what had mostly 
impressed me in Paris :— 


“No more painful sight can be 
imagined than that which Paris now 
presents, in a handful of armed 
ruffians terrorising a whole popula- 
tion. A battalion marches down to 
the Boulevards, composed of those 
dregs of the gutter who are only 
stirred to the surface in the days of 
revolution, men whose faces are such 
as the imagination has scarcely con- 
ceived—countenances that seem to 
be the creation of a nightmare of 
a Fuseli: the pavement is crowded 
with men who belong to the Party 
of Order, as it is called, which out- 
numbers the entire National Guard, 
and exceeds tenfold that portion of the 
National Guard which rules the rest. 
They shrug their shoulders, grumble, 
and turn back to look at Punch, 
or performing rats. They say, for- 
sooth, that it is Admiral Saisset’s 
fault; that they have their arms, but 
that he manquait son affaire, and so 
they have no leaders. No leaders! 
What, not one man among 100,000 
who will deliver Paris from this 
hideous slavery, and restore to life 
her who is now worse than a city of 
the dead! One may still find oysters 
and truffles for dinner at the Trois 
Fréres, may see a comedy of Moliére’s 
well played at the Frangais, or a farce 
at the Gymnase ; but among all the 
gourmets of Paris, or the able-bodied 
men who crowd the theatres, it seems 
as if there could not be found the 
courage of a man, or a spark of the 
spirit of duty. Communication be- 
tween Paris and Versailles is practi- 
cally free ; there is no restriction on 
the passage of women, old men, chil- 
dren, or foreigners in and out by 
St Denis, and yet the Party of Order 
cannot concert a movement simul- 
taneously with the troops of Ver- 

illes. It is monstrous.’ 


Again I returned to Wool- 
wich, and a few days later was in- 





vited by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. to call on him at Chisel. 
hurst. I found him playing 
** Patience,” and begged him to 
finish his game, which he did 
while I looked on. Then we 
had quite a long conversation, 
He commenced by speaking of 
Sedan, and we discussed the 
strategy of MacMahon’s march 
in as quiet a manner as though 
it had only been a Kriegspiel, 
and not a move on which his 
own destinies had hung. He 
talked to me about my friends 
in the French army, and then 
turned to the subject of my 
own studies. He was greatly 
interested in my researches into 
the early history of artillery, 
and I told him how deeply in- 
debted I had been to his work, 
‘Etudes sur le Passé et l’Avenir 
de |’ Artillerie,’ the best book in 
existence on the subject. When 
my interview was over, as I 
bowed myself out of the door, 
I saw him take up the cards 
again. 

In June of the following 
year I received from Dulau & 
Co., the foreign booksellers of 
Soho Square, a memorandum 
saying that they had _ been 
requested to send me a new 
brochure by the Emperor, with 
his autograph, published under 
Comte de la Chapelle’s name. 
The pamphlet is entitled ‘ Les 
Forces militaires de la France,’ 
par le Comte de la Chapelle; 
it was published in Paris by 
Amyot, and my copy bears on 
the title-page, in the Em- 
peror’s handwriting, the words 
“A M. le Capitaine Bracken- 
bury de la part de 1’Empereur 
Napoléon, Camden Place, le 
1 juin 1872.” 
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The exciting episode of the 
Commune was at an end, and 
I had resumed my official 
duties, which, though thorough- 
ly congenial to me, were not 
sufficient to absorb my whole 
energies. My connection with 
the press, which had previ- 
ously entirely occupied my 
leisure hours, had been com- 
pulsorily severed, and I was 
rather at a loss for occupation 
for my spare time. So I com- 
menced making a collection of 
books and pamphlets on the 
war by French officers, with a 
view to obtaining fuller light 
upon the operations of the 
French army. In the summer 
vacation I again visited the 
battlefields of the earlier por- 
tion of the Franco-German 
war—Weissembourg, Spicher- 
en, Woerth, Borny, Rezonville, 
Gravelotte, Sedan, and spent 
some time in and round Paris. 

I then decided to write a 
book for French readers, ana- 
lysing the French conduct of 
the war down to the capitula- 
tion of Metz. This book I 
arranged with Lachaud, the 
publisher of the Place du 
Théatre Frangais, to bring out 
under the title, ‘Les Maré- 
chaux de France, Etude de 
leur Conduite de la Guerre en 
1870.’ The preparation of the 
book occupied every moment of 
my spare time throughout the 
autumn and winter. When 
commencing it I was under the 
firm belief that Bazaine had 
done his best according to his 
lights to break out of Metz. 
It is true that among the 
French officers whom I had 
met in the “Division” that 
memorable morning after the 
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capitulation of Metz a feeling 
was evident that their army 
had not been beaten but be- 
trayed. In the town the same 
feeling was strongly expressed, 
and Bazaine was universally 
accused of ignorance, of in- 
capacity, and of treason. But 
at Marshal Canrobert’s head- 
quarters, freely as his staff had 
spoken to me, no hint or sug- 
gestion of the kind had been 
conveyed. It was ineredible to 
me that a marshal of the 
French Empire should have 
betrayed his trust, and bearing 
in mind how common is this 
accusation of treason after a 
national defeat, I was confi- 
dent that my close study of 
detail would enable me to 
prove that whatever might 
have been his faults of strat- 
egy or of tactics, Bazaine was 
at least an honest man. 

But as the facts developed 
themselves before me, it was 
borne in upon me by the evi- 
dence that Bazaine had be- 
trayed his trust, not for money, 
or to help the Germans, but for 
the reason which follows. On 
August 16 the Emperor, 
under whose direct command 
Bazaine had chafed and fretted, 
left the Army of Metz, and 
Bazaine determined that he 
would not again come under 
his command. He had pre- 
viously been intriguing to ob- 
tain the chief command, and 
his exclamation when _ the 
Emperor left, “Me voilé donc 
enfin débarrassé de lui,” ex- 
pressed the full measure of his 
content. If he had continued 
the march on Verdun on that 
day he would have come under 
the Emperor again. The proofs 
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were irresistible that from that 
moment, although he professed 
his desire to rejoin the Emperor, 
his one object was to avoid 
doing so. 

The most damning fact to 
my mind was this. It ap- 
peared to be clearly and dis- 
tinctly proved that on August 
23 he received a despatch from 
MacMahon saying, “I am at 
Rheims, marching towards 
Montmédy. The day after to- 
morrow I shall be on the Aisne, 
whence I shall operate, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to come 
to your relief.” He concealed 
the receipt of this. On the 
26th he assembled the Com- 
mandants of Army Corps to 
consult them on the situation, 
and he never mentioned this 
despatch; but he laid before 
them reasons why it was not 
desirable to make any effort 
to break through the enemy’s 
lines, and they accepted this 
view. It was not till the 
30th, when the news of Mac- 
Mahon’s march had reached 
the troops through some of the 
many sources of information 
from outside, that he made 
MacMahon’s despatch known, 
saying he had only received 
it that day. The copy which 
he showed had only reached 
him that day, but many copies 
had been sent, and the first had 
reached him on the 23rd, having 
been telegraphed to Thionville, 
and thence sent by an officer 
who made his way through the 


.German lines. 


I was staggered at this evi- 
dence: I ran over to Paris, and 
asked Marshal Canrobert to 
tell me what he believed to be 
the truth. “All I can tell you,” 





said the loyal old soldier, “ig 
this. When I met Marshal 
Bazaine at Cassel, in Germany, 
I said to him, Before I can 
shake hands with you, I must 
ask you this question: ‘ Did 
you, comme on prétend, receive 
MacMahon’s despatch from 
Rheims on the 23rd?’ ‘No; 
I received it on the 30th, and 
communicated it to you at 
once,’ was his reply. I asked 
him the same question again 
later in Paris, and received the 
same reply.” 

What was, then, in Bazaine’s 
mind? Did he foresee the cat- 
astrophe of Sedan, and know 
that it would leave him the one 
General, the commander of the 
one army of France? If so, 
his calculations failed. There 
is ample evidence that he be- 
lieved Paris would offer no 
serious resistance; but Paris 
held out, and he and his army 
were the first to succumb. 

When once this leading idea 
of Bazaine’s determination not 
to rejoin the Emperor had 
penetrated my mind, much 
that had hitherto seemed ob- 
scure became clear. I tore up 
a great part of what I had 
written, and rewrote the manu- 
script relating to the army of 
Metz from the date of August 
16. Alas! it formed a ter- 
rible indictment, proved step 
by step from the evidence. 

The book was in print, and 
was on the point of publica- 
tion, when the telegraph an- 
nounced to me that Bazaine 
was to be tried. I did not hesi- 
tate, but wrote at once to Mr 
Sheffield, Lord Lyons’ Private 
Secretary in Paris, and told 
him exactly how I stood, say- 
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ing that I felt bound at this 
critical moment to suppress 
the book. The matter of Ba- 
zaine’s conduct was now sub 
judice, and I could not recon- 
cile it to my conscience to 
make public this strong in- 
dictment. I asked Sheffield to 
get the Embassy lawyer to see 
Lachaud and get the book 
suppressed. This was done. 
Lachaud said he expected a 
large sale, and had printed a 
large edition, and refused to 
suppress the book, in which we 
were to share profits, for less 
than he would have received 
had the whole edition been 
sold. Needs must where the 
devil ‘drives. I sent a cheque 
for the money; the Embassy 
lawyer, Mr Maugham, reserv- 
ing a few copies for me, had 
the whole of the remainder de- 
stroyed! Mr Maugham most 
generously refused to accept 
any payment for his time and 
trouble. 

Of the few copies which I 
retained, I sent one to Sir Lin- 
torn Simmons, my immediate 
chief at Woolwich, and later, 
after Bazaine’s trial and con- 
demnation, I sent one to the 
Emperor, one to Marshal Can- 
robert, and one to the Staff 
College Library. Another was 
afterwards sent, at the request 
of the German military attaché, 
to the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards the Emperor Fred- 
erick. I still have two in my 
own possession, and, as far as 
I know, no other copies exist. 
It is rather sad to think that 
all the results of my elaborate 
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studies of that war lie buried 
in the grave of this still-born 
book. 

The year 1872 was until the 
winter a comparatively idle 
one, so far as the employment 
of my spare time was con- 
cerned. I spent part of the 
summer vacation visiting some 
of the later Italian battle- 
fields, and the remainder in 
travelling for pleasure in the 
Bavarian Tyrol, the Italian 
lakes, and Venice, I attended 
for a few days manceuvres on 
Salisbury Plain, as the guest 
of Colonel Valentine Baker, 
whose tent I shared; and I 
lectured at the United Service 
Institution to Volunteer Offi- 
cers on ‘‘ Defensive Positions,” 
my object being to show that 
successful defence depended not 
so much on the natural advan- 
tages of a position, as on the 
courage and, above all, the 
discipline of its defenders. The 
usual vote of thanks to the 


lecturer was proposed by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, then Col- 
onel of the Artists’ Corps, and 
a keen volunteer. 

In the first week of Nov- 


ember I received a _ letter 
from Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
Comptroller of the Household 
of his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, then an officer of the 
Rifle Brigade, quartered at 
Dover, saying that H.R.H. 
had desired him to ascertain 
whether I had the leisure and 
the inclination to assist him in 
the study of Military History, 
that the Prince considered it a 
most important subject which 





1 Except one copy, which had already been sent to the ‘ République Francaise’ 
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he was anxious to pursue, and 
suggested that I should impart 
the knowledge he wished to 
acquire in the form of lectures. 
Sir Lintorn Simmons quite ap- 
proved, and I delivered a course 
of lectures to his Royal High- 
ness at Dover in a large room 
on the ground-floor of the Lord 
Warden Hotel. A large num- 
ber of the officers of the gar- 
rison attended these lectures at 
his Royal Highness’s invitation, 
and it was a most interesting 
audience to address. In a 
letter dated January 3, 1873, 
Sir Howard wrote to me: “It 
will be gratifying to you to 
know that her Majesty was 
much pleased to hear that the 
lectures had been so successful, 
and had so deeply interested 
the Prince.” His Royal High- 
ness kindly invited me to dine 
and sleep at his house on the 
days of the lectures, and at 
their conclusion presented me 
with a handsome silver parcel- 
gilt jug, a copy from a design 
by Cellini, with an inscription. 

In December 1872 two meet- 
ings were held in London for 
the purpose of promoting the 
publication of a military peri- 
odical. A society was formed, 
of which eighteen officers, all 
capable writers, were the ori- 
ginal members. It was decided 
to establish a “ Military Quar- 
terly Review”; Captain J. W. 
Hozier was appointed editor, 
and a sub-committee of four, of 
which I was a member, was 
appointed to assist the editor. 
Every member of the society 
was pledged to contribute, if 
called upon by the editor, one 


article per annum. So far as 
I can remember, the scheme 
never bore fruit. When I look 
at the list of members and see 
how thoroughly they repre- 
sented the party of progress in 
every branch of the service, and 
how much literary ability their 
ranks contained, I am _ con- 
vinced they might have had a 
powerful educational influence 
upon an army that was then 
showing signs of awakening 
from a long period of lethargy. 
It was at one of the meetings 
of this society that I first met 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, to whom 
we all then looked as the leader 
of the reform movement, the 
chief under whom I was later 
to have the joy of serving in 
five expeditions or campaigns. 
It is a proof of the spirit which 
was stirring the dry bones at 
this time that the Council of 
the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution were anxious to have a 
lecture delivered at theirtheatre 
in Whitehall on the changes 
which the Franco-German War 
had shown to be needed in the 
tactics of our army. On their 
behalf General Stephenson! 
asked me to deliver such a 
lecture; but it was not until 
I had more than once very 
strongly urged upon the Council 
that they should place this im- 
portant task in the hands of 
some officer of greater experi- 
ence and higher rank than my- 
self, that I consented at their 
repeated instance to deliver the 
lecture, feeling that there was 
@ point where my objections 
must cease, and that at last it 
became a duty to comply with 





1 Now General Sir Frederic Stephenson, Constable of the Tower of London. 
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the request of so distinguished 
a body of officers. 

The lecture was delivered on 
May 31, 1873, the Saturday 
of the Derby week, the date 
having been chosen by the 
Council as one on which officers 
at Aldershot were likely to be 
free, and many from more dis- 
tant stations in London. 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur kindly 
consented to preside, thus en- 
suring a large and important 
audience, 

At the close of the lecture 
his Royal Highness invited 
discussion. Of all who spoke 
in that discussion only one is 
now living. They were Major 
Colley, then Professor of Stra- 
tegy and Tactics at the Staff 
College, who later on, as Col- 
onel Sir George Colley, was 
killed at Majuba ; General Lord 
de Ros, at that time Constable 
of the Tower of London ; Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Edward) Ham- 
ley, the author of that brilliant 
work, ‘The Operations of War 
Explained and _ Illustrated’ ; 
Major-General (afterwards Sir 
Patrick) M‘Dougall, at that 
time head of the Intelligence 
Department, and author of two 
well-known books, ‘The Theory 
of War’ and ‘Modern Warfare 
as Influenced by Modern Ar- 
tillery’; Major-General Sir 
Percy Herbert of Crimean fame; 
Lieut.-Colonel Owen, Professor 
of Artillery at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy; General Sir 
William Codrington, another 
Crimean veteran; Lieut.-Gen- 
eral (afterwards Field-Marshal) 
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Sir Lintorn Simmons) ; and my 
brother, Major C. B. Bracken- 
bury, who had been present as 
correspondent of ‘The Times’ 
at the battle of Koénigratz in 
1866, and at the battles on the 
Loire in 1870, Probably never 
before or since have so many 
officers of great distinction 
taken part in a military dis- 
cussion in that theatre. By 
invitation of the chairman, I 
replied briefly to the questions 
raised by some of the speakers, 
and his Royal Highness closed 
the discussion with a few 
gracious words. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, then Assistant Adjut- 
ant-General at Headquarters, 
was present, but took no part 
in the discussion.! 

In the summer vacation of 
that year I visited, with Cap- 
tain (now General Sir George) 
Pretyman, the theatre of the 
campaign of 1866 in Bohemia, 
and on my return had arranged 
with the leading Indian news- 
paper, ‘The Pioneer,’ to write 
articles for them on the man- 
cuvres which were to take 
place at Cannock Chase, when 
the event occurred which 
changed the whole current of 
my life. 

One morning I read in the 
newspaper that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had been selected to 
command an expedition against 
the Ashantis, who had invaded 
our territories on the Gold 
Coast. The papers were full 
of the horrible nature of the 
climate, and the difficulties of 
the expedition. I was longing 





1 This lecture and the discussion were published as a pamphlet, ‘The Tactics 
of the Three Arms as Modified to meet the Requirements of the Present Day.’ 
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for an opportunity of seeing 
active service, and the idea 
of serving under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley appealed to me irre- 
sistibly, but I feared that I 
should be looked upon as only a 
theorist, a writer, and a teacher. 
But if there was ever to be a 
chance for me, this seemed to 
be the occasion. So that night 
I wrote to Sir Garnet, and said 
how proud I should be to serve 
under him in the humblest 
capacity. The most I dared to 
hope for was some small billet 
in the transport, or perhaps as 
a ‘‘special service officer” with 
native levies. Judge of my 
astonishment and delight when 
the morning brought me a 
telegram, “ Will you accept post 
of my Assistant Military Secre- 
tary ?— Wolseley.” 

Thus ended my long connec- 
tion with the Royal Military 
Academy. It is interesting to 
look back, and to call to mem- 
ory as they then were some of 
the cadets who passed through 
my hands: Field-Marshal his 
Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, late Inspector- 
General of the Forces; General 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 
Commander-in-Chief in India; 
General Sir William Nicholson, 
Chief of the General Staff, and 
First Military Member of the 
Army Council; Sir Herbert 
Chermside, late Governor of 
Queensland ; Colonel Sir George 
Clarke, Governor of Bombay ; 
Major-General Sir Charles 
Hadden, Master-General of the 
Ordnance; Sir Fleetwood Ed- 
wards, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse to Queen Victoria; Sir 
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Arthur Bigge, Private Secre- 
tary to Queen Victoria, and 
now Private Secretary to the 
Prince of Wales, were all 
Gentlemen Cadets in that time, 
showing promise of the dis- 
tinguished future that awaited 
them; and I cannot remember 
any of them, as Sir William 
Nicholson told me soon after 
my arrival in India as a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council that 
he could remember me, “as a 
very frivolous subaltern.” 

Lest it should be thought 
that my other occupations 
caused me to neglect my official 
duties, I append an extract 
from the order of the Gover- 
nor (Sir Lintorn Simmons), 
published on September 11, 
1873 :— 


“Captain H. Brackenbury, R.A, 
having been appointed Military Sec- 
retary to Major-General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, C.B., K.C.M.G., for service 
on the Gold Coast, has ceased his 
duties as Professor of Military His- 
tory at the Royal Military Academy. 

“The Governor, in notifying Cap- 
tain Brackenbury’s departure, desires 
to record his high sense of the great 
ability he has displayed in his lectures, 
which, having been the result of 
much study and deep research com- 
bined with a spirit of sound military 
criticism, have been of great benefit 
to the large number of gentlemen 
cadets now in the Academy, and 
others now officers in the Royal Ar- 
tillery and Royal Engineers who 
have passed under his tuition. 

“ The Governor also desires to thank 
Captain Brackenbury for the service 
he rendered to the Royal Military 
Academy in acting as honorary 
librarian to the Cadets’ Library, and 
in wishing him every success in his 
future career, is sure that he only 
expresses the heartfelt desire of every 
one connected with the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy.” 


(To be continued.) 











FROM SHAM TO THE CITIES OF SALIH. 


THE city of Sham, or Damas- 
ous, is, as all good travellers in 
the East know, shaped like a 
gigantic spoon. The handle 
of the spoon is formed by the 
long street that leads, almost 
with as little deviation as 
the “Street which is called 
Straight” itself, through the 
Meidan suburb to Kadem-es- 
Sherif; and at Kadem-es- 
Sherif is the beginning of the 
Hedjaz Railway. It lies well 
outside the city, in the midst 
of a sandy plain, surrounded 
by distant trees. The station 
buildings are modest enough; 
but close by a series of 
large workshops are rapidly 
rising; and these, when com- 
pleted, will make it easier to 
realise than at present that 
this is the starting-point of a 
great arterial line of railway. 
There is no platform at this 
terminus— which in truth is 
no terminus, for the rails are 
continued across the plain, skirt- 
ing the world-old city, and end 
close to the station of the 
Damascus-Mezarib line. Later, 
if present intentions are carried 
out, they will be farther pro- 
longed to the Mushariet quarter, 
in the heart of the city itself. 
They do not actually join those 
of the line just mentioned ; but, 
some hundred kilometres farther 
south, the Dera’a-Caiffa branch 
runs through Mezarib ; the two 
lines are united there; and, as 
the Mezarib-Damascus Railway 
joins with the Damascus-Beirfit 
line (now the property of the 
same French company), the 


Hedjaz Railway is thus brought 
into unbroken connection with 
Aleppo and with the sea-coast. 

At the station there is the 
usual motley confusion of an 
Eastern crowd as the train— 
which leaves for Ma’an three 
times in the week — prepares 
to start. Two entire carriages 
and a luggage-van, the last 
converted into store-room and 
kitchen, are allotted to our Com- 
mission (the object of whose 
journey is to study the measures 
required to control the spread 
of disease by pilgrims travelling 
by the new railway). They are 
now attached to the rear of the 
ordinary train; beyond Ma’an 
we shall have our own engine, 
and be free to choose our own 
halting - places. Precisely at 
two o'clock, Eastern time (9.35 
A.M. by Western reckoning), 
the train moves off. For the 
first few hours the line passes 
over fiat or undulating plains, 
through wide stretches of culti- 
vated land, where golden barley, 
the green, clover-like alfalfa, 
and other crops are varied by 
round clumps of fruit-trees or 
groups of tall poplars. To the 
distant right are the Anti- 
Lebanon and the snows of 
Hermon ; they almost seem to 
travel with us, and the silver 
and blue tracery of the latter 
is not lost sight of for many 
hours. Every thirty or forty 
minutes the train draws up at 
a “station,” where is nothing 
but a four-square, rough stone 
building, with corrugated iron 
roof, Occasionally there is a 
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Druse or other settlement close 
by. At intervals the plain is 
broken. by the ruins of some 
deserted village; by the black, 
poverty - stricken tent ef some 
Bedouin family ; by vast flocks 
and herds, or by smaller groups 
of camels, tended by motionless, 
Biblical-looking figures, in broad- 
striped, flowing garments. 

Ere very long the cultivated 
land begins to alternate with 
stretches of bare reddish earth, 
littered with black lumps of 
lava, and we are soon skirting 
that strange region of volcanic 
freaks, the Lejah, or Trachonitis. 
We only touch the fringe of it, 
and catch but glimpses of this 
sable sea of lava. Villages of 
the blue-black lava-stone, each 
with its tall watch-tower, dot 
the country at intervals, mak- 
ing a strange and startling 
contrast of colour with the gold 
of the crops,—a gold ef almost 
dazzling intensity in the noon- 
day sun. The crops are pro- 
digious in extent and richness. 
Perhaps the hidden fires that 
once melted the surging sea of 
lava and formed the Lejah still 
give some warmth and added 
fertility to a soil in itself rich 
in the extreme. Locally, in- 
deed, there seems to be a belief 
that those fires are not quite 
extinct, or at all events that 
this voleanie area is still in 
vital connection with other 
active areas in the earth’s 
crust. In proof whereof it is 
averred that there exists in the 
Lejah a lake, whose waters are 
ordinarily some two metres in 
depth ; yet, on the day of the 
great eruption in Martinique, 
when the town of St Pierre 
was overwhelmed, the waters 
of this lake completely dried 
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up, and only returned to their 
former depth on the morrow! 
Far be it from me to vouch for 
—or to question—the truth of 
this most interesting statement. 

The line crosses from north 
to south the Nukrah, or plain 
of the Haurfin; away to the 
east is the Jebel-ed-Druse, the 
Mountain of the Druses, the 
Bashan of the Bible, clearly 
seen from the train; and—un- 
seen—the ruins of the once 
great city of Bozrah. West- 
ward there is for a_ short 
distance the line of railway, 
already mentioned, from Da- 
mascus to Mezarib, parallel 
with the Hedjaz line; and a 
main route of traffic continues 
southwards, still parallel with 
our line, through Kerak and E] 
Tafileh, to Petra; but these are 
far to the west, and we see 
nothing of them. Five hours 
from Damascus the train makes 
a long pause at Dera’a, an im- 
portant junction, where the 
line from Caiffa joins the main 
trunk. The village is distant 
some half mile away, to the 
right (west) of the station ; it 
is reached by means of a bridge 
crossing a shallow ravine, 
wherein are some Roman ruins 
and an ancient reservoir. In 
the black, age-old houses the 
Arab women are busy with 
their household duties ; outside 
strings of camels are returning 
from the threshing-floors, where 
the adis, or small green-grey 
lentil, is being threshed out 
from its golden straw. Such 
a threshing-floor must have 
been that of Araunah the Jeb- 
usite; and most assuredly 
Esau’s mess of pottage was 
made of lentils just such as 
these. There is little time to 
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hasten back to the station, 
drink a cup of airan, or sour 
goats’ milk, mixed with water, 
ice, and a little salt,—a some- 
what trying beverage to those 
unused to it,—and shortly after 
the train starts once more. 

At sunset we cross the River 
Amman (a tributary of the 
Zerka or Jabbok river, itself 
a tributary of the Jordan): its 
bed is now brilliant with great 
masses of oleander bushes, in 
full bloom. There is nothing 
more refreshing in the world 
than to light upon the luxur- 
iant pink blossoms and glossy 
green leaves of the oleander, 
when the eye has been tired 
and dazzled by the glare of 
desert sand and barren rock. 
They are the glory of many a 
wady and stream in Syria and 
Arabia, and are most resplend- 
ent in the Sik,—that mighty 
desert gorge that leads to 
Petra. 

For dinner, or supper, our 
table is laid in the station 
office of Amman, the Rabboth- 
Ammon of the Old Testament, 
the Philadelphia of later times. 
It is tantalising that we have 
neither time nor opportunity 
to visit the ruins of this city. 
It is equally tantalising that 
the next hundred miles of the 
railway have to be passed, 
both going and returning, in 
darkness. We are now in the 
desert east of the Dead Sea, 
and separated from it by the 
mountains of Moab. When 
dawns we 


the next morning 
have left that sea far behind 
and are in the land of Edom. 
The only place of any import- 
tance passed in the night is 
Katrani. At Aneizeh in the 
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early morning we stop by the 
side of an old Arab fortress 
and reservoir, from whose 
scummed and stagnant water 
the third-class passengers rush 
to fill their water-bottles and 
skins. At 10.30 we are at 
Ma’an. 

There are two large villages 
here, Ma’an-es-Sham and Ma’an- 
el-Hedjazieh (or Ma’an-el- Misr), 
together containing some four 
or five thousand inhabitants. 
In the latter a large kala’at, or 
fortress, dominates the village, 
and close by it is the inevitable 
birket, or reservoir. 

We are now on the Dharb- 
ul-Haj, or Pilgrims’ Way, which 
henceforth the railway (that 
has hitherto only gone more 
or less parallel with it) follows 
faithfully, almost without de- 
viation, until it reaches Medina 
itself. On Turkish and Ara- 
bian maps of this region have 
always appeared quite an im- 
posing number of names of 
places situated at longer or 
shorter intervals along the 
“Way,” and most of these 
have now become the names of 
railway stations. But more 
often than not there is no vil- 
lage or sign of human habita- 
tion near. In this land of 
wandering Bedouin, settled vil- 
lages are rare in the extreme, 
and names have been given, it 
would seem, only to places 
where the all-precious water 
can be found. Where water ex- 
ists the hajjis have from time 
immemorial made their halting- 
places on their long tramp of 
eight hundred miles; and to 
meet their wants a large reser- 
voir, or birket, has been con- 
structed at each menzil, or 
resting-place, But the price- 
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less fluid must be guarded ; so 
by the side of the birket is 
always found a fortress, or 
kala’at. And so, all down this 
desert way, kala’at and birket, 
fortress and reservoir, are al- 
ways seen together, in insepar- 
able pairs, and often they alone 
represent in reality the name 
that makes such an imposing 
appearance on the map. The 
forts are picturesque, medizeval- 
looking buildings of stone; 
their outer walls broken by 
no windows, but loopholed here 
and there for rifle-fire. The 
rooms inside open on to a 
courtyard, in which there is 
usually a well, and a gallery 
runs round the four sides; it 
is reached by rough flights of 
stone steps, and gives access to 
upper rooms. Farther down 
the line we shall see that the 
solitary station buildings are 
built on the same plan. 

Ma’an is in direct communi- 
cation with Akabah, at the tip 
of the eastern horn of the Red 
Sea, of which so much was 
heard a few years ago. A 
camp of Turkish soldiers, said 
to have come from that port on 
their return from the Yemen, 
lies a few hundred yards to the 
west of the station at Ma’an. 
Some miles farther down the 
line is a station that bears the 
name of Akabah, or, to be more 
exact, Akabat-el-Hedjazieh. It 
lies some 3500 feet above sea- 
level, and, with the exception 
of Dar-ul-Hamra, which is 
about 150 feet higher, is the 
highest point that the railway 
traverses. Almost immediately 
beyond the desert plateau sud- 
denly ceases, at the edge of a 
steep descent of a few hundred 
feet, which caused no little 
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trouble to the engineers who 
laid the line. The rails climb 
down by means of great curves. 
The passage is called by the 
Arabs Batn-ul-Ghoul, “the 
Belly of the Fiend”; and a 
very fearful monster the Fiend 
must be if he is at all like 
the description given by the 
Bedouin to Mr Doughty, and 
faithfully reproduced in his 
wonderful book. The gorge is 
worthy of the name: as we 
wind down it just after sunset, 
the extraordinarily variegated 
rocks, in patches of reds and 
yellow, browns and _ green, 
sandy-white and purple-black 
—their colours blended in the 
russets and gold of a cloudless 
after-glow—produce an effect 
that is weird and unreal in 
the extreme. 

We have now our own 
engine, and are free to stop or 
pursue our journey when and 
where we will. We halt in the 
evening at a place called Tel- 
el-Shakhm ; a table is spread 
in the desert by the side of 
the line, and our cook and 
marmiton distinguish them- 
selves by producing from the 
depths of the luggage-van a 
quite excellent meal, which 
they have cooked as we 
travelled. A moon _ three- 
quarters full, and the stars 
overhead, shine as moon and 
stars only can over vast open 
spaces, as the desert or the 
sea. Nothing breaks the sandy 
waste around us save the dis- 
tant fire of a Bedouin camp and 
the two straight lines of metal 
that cut the desert ruthlessly 
in two, and gleam, rather 
harshly, in the moonlight. The 
great heat of the day is over, 
and the remaining warmth, 
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radiated from sand and rock, 
is pleasantly tempered by the 
strong breeze that seems never 
to cease in these regions. Each 
evening throughout the jour- 
ney we dine under the same 
conditions. 

We have now left behind 
those regions — Syria, Moab, 
Edom—whose names are more 
especially associated with the 
Bible story and with the two 
great religions, Jewish and 
Christian, that that Book rep- 
resents; and are henceforth 
in a country where the tradi- 
tions and history of the third 
great religion, El] Islam, have 
had, and still have, their scene. 
Not that there is any true 
dividing line, geographically 
speaking; nor, it may with 
truth be added, in their tradi- 
tions and history. For the 
Moslem religion has _incor- 
porated in itself much that 
belongs to the other two 
creeds, and on its legendary 
side it is inextricably blended 
with both. The stories of 
Abraham and Isaac, of Hagar 
and Ishmael, of Lot and the 
destruction of the wicked cities, 
and a score of others, are as 
much an integral part of the 
Mohammedan as of the Jewish 
tradition ; and, as we shall see 
later at Medaini Salih, the 
genealogy of the Prophet Salih, 
after whom that strange spot 
is named, is given, in its earlier 
generations, in the Book of 
Genesis. 

But, these considerations not- 
withstanding, we are now ina 
country that is mainly Moslem 
in its historical associations, 
and purely so in its present- 
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day relations. We are not, 
however, yet in the Hedjaz; 
that province does not begin 
till the other side of Medaini 
Salih, where the vilayet of 
Damascus comes to an end. 
Administratively, then, this 
region is still part of Syria; 
geographically, however, it is 
the true desert Arabia, which 
may be said to begin some- 
where between Amman and 
Ma’an. The very physical 
features of the country now 
bear Moslem names. On the 
Eastern horizon at Tebfik rises 
against the sky that curious 
rocky eminence called by the 
Bedouin Sheréra, but by the 
pilgrims Minbar-er-Rasil, “the 
Pulpit of the Prophet”; and 
veritably, with its straight 
sides and its diagonal top, 
with a suggestion of steps in 
it, it is not unlike a gigantic 
Moslem pulpit, such as may 
be seen in any mosque to-day. 
Tebak itself is closely connected 
with the story of Mahomet’s 
life; for, though not mentioned 
by name in the Koran, there 
are at least two references 
therein to the Prophet’s famous 
expedition thither in the ninth 
year of the Hijra.' 

There is a village of some 
size at Tebidk, pleasantly situ- 
ated in a shady oasis of tall 
palms and other verdure, and 
lying about half a mile to 
the west of the station. The 
inhabitants number a few hun- 
dred, and are mostly of mixed 
race, wherein the negro type 
strongly predominates. The 
birket and kala’at are in the 
middle of the settlement; in 
the former, which is divided 





1 Both the references are in surah ix. of the Koran. 
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into three distinct reservoirs, 
@ spring of pure water bubbles 
up with strangely unexpected 
force in a spot that seems to 
lie higher than any other in the 
wide-spreading desert around. 
The pressure that produces 
this curious result must come 
from very far away—probably 
from those distant blue hills 
that ring in the horizon. From 
the reservoirs the water flows 
in abundance, in primitive irri- 
gation channels, to the village 
gardens, and then sinks again 
and is lost in the thirsty sand. 
Wherever a well is sunk in 
this plain water is found, in 
the form, it would seem, of 
underground streams, whose 
flow is to the west; and no 
doubt they ultimately reach 
the Gulf of Akabah and the 
Red Sea. 

The station buildings are as 
extensive as those of Ma’an, 
and in addition there is here 
the Railway Hospital, a well- 
built stone structure, that may 
hold sixty sick men, and is now 
fully occupied. It was built 
by the railway authorities for 
the use of the soldiers and 
labourers employed in laying 
the line. But by far the most 
interesting spot in Tebak is that 
where now stands the little 
unpretentious mosque, built 
but the other day by Kiazim 
Pasha, then the head of the 
construction department of the 
railway, now, with the dawn 
of the new era in Turkey, ap- 
pointed Vali, or Governor, of 
the Hedjaz. On this site were, 
it is said, the ruins of an older 
mosque, built in a former age 
to mark the spot where, ac- 
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cording to tradition, the Pro. 
phet prayed on the memorable 
expedition to Tebfik. That 
expedition took place, the his- 
torians tell us, in the year 630 
A.D., when the Syrian feuda- 
tories of the Byzantine Em- 
peror were gathering on the 
borders, and were thought to 
threaten a descent on Arabia. 
Mahomet led an army, said to 
have numbered 30,000 men, up 
from Medina, through Medaini 
Salih and Akhdar, to Tebfk. 
It was the height of summer, 
and the force suffered so much 
from drought and scarcity that 
they are called by Moslem 
writers “the Distressed Army.” 
They were, we are told, “driven 
to such extremities that, be- 
sides what they endured by 
reason of the excessive heat, 
ten men were obliged to ride 
by turns on one camel, and 
provisions and water were 80 
scarce that two men divided 
a date between them, and they 
were obliged to drink the water 
out of the camels’ stomachs.” ! 
Tebik has from time im- 
memorial been a place of im- 
portance on the Dharb-ul-Haj, 
for it is here that the great 
tribe of the Beni Attiyeh have 
always received their toll-money 
to permit of the passage of the 
pilgrims. Now, at the time of 
our visit, not only Sheikh Harb, 
the head of the tribe, but also 
several lesser sheikhs are in the 
village: not, however, for the 
purpose just mentioned, but 
(together with the sheikhs of 
the other principal Bedouin 
tribes of this region, now con- 
centrating on Tebik) in order 
to come to an agreement with 





1 See the notes to Sale’s translation of the Kor4n. 
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the Hedjaz Railway author- 
ities as to the security of the 
line from attack. For the 
moment only the sheikhs of 
the Beni Attiyeh are here. As 
the Bedouin have from all time 
been the great carriers in the 
Haj traffic, they mostly resent 
the coming of that line, and 
have done a good deal to 
thwart its construction, in 
which they have not been 
wholly unaided, it is said, by 
the high authorities of Mecca 
and Medina. 

An hour after leaving Tebik 
the line passes through a deso- 
late and bare valley, the Wady 
Etil. The station of Wady 
Etil is the first, I think, built 
on the pattern of the kala’at. 
We pass by Dar-ul-Haj and 
Mustabka, then through a long 
cutting in the rock and a short 
tunnel, and emerge in another 
valley, the Wady Akhdar, 
known also to the Bedouin as 
the Zahr-ul-Ghoul, “the Back 
of the Fiend,” and not wholly 
unlike the Batn-ul-Ghoul, de- 
scribed above. 

Beyond Akhdar are more 
wild wadies, in many of which 
vegetation is quite profuse. 
Hereabouts are found, in 
countless numbers, the elon- 
gated fossils of some extinct 
annuloid, to which the Bedouin 
have given the name of “the 
worms of Job,” thus linking, 
by some faint, forgotten tradi- 
tion, this desert with the scene 
of that mighty poem. Towards 
sunset we are passing through 
a troubled landscape, whose 
vivid colouring (could it be 
adequately described) must ap- 
pear incredible to those who 
have not seen it, or at least to 
those who may not have learnt, 
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in the Gulf of Suez or else- 
where, the astounding hues 
that Nature is capable of pro- 
ducing in this—perhaps only 
in this—region of the world. 
Here, between Hamis and 
Tisad, is a series of valleys, 
enclosed by highish hills, whose 
folds are an intense red in the 
light and purple in the shade; 
now and then their surface 
breaks away into a quarry 
that is literally flame-colour in 
the setting sun; at their feet 
a line of white sand shows 
where the hills join the valley 
plain; and that plain, littered 
with volcanic rubble, is now a 
deep purple, almost black, save 
where, in one valley, the mir- 
acle of a real pool of water 
suddenly appears, and shines a 
deep gold in the glowing sun- 
set. The very air itself seems 
to glow, and the whole is as 
unreal as—well, as the thought 
that we are steaming by train 
across a region where scarce 
half a dozen Europeans before 
us have ever set foot. 

We dine by moonlight in the 
desert near Muaddam. From 
here the line climbs to its 
highest point at Dar-ul-Hamra, 
and thence gradually descends 
to the valley-plain of Medaini 
Salih, When the following 
morning breaks we are al- 
ready half way through the 
Mfbrakat-en-Naka, the famous 
“Gorge of the Camel-Calf,” the 
scene of the weird, old-world 
legend of the prophet Salih. 
I know not now whether its 
astonishing scenery is more im- 
pressive as seen in the glories 
of a sub-tropical dawn, or, as 
we shall see it later on the 
homeward journey, in the mys- 
terious splendour of sunset. 
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Under any sky it must ever 
be a strange and wonderful 
spectacle, worthy almost to 
rank as an eighth wonder of 
the world. But it is one of 
Nature’s wonders: the hand of 
man has had naught to do 
with it; the railway that 
winds through it is an incon- 
gruity ; it should by rights be 
trodden only by wandering 
Bedouin or pious hajjis, by 
slow-pacing camels, or by the 
swift-footed gazelle that may 
be seen even now from the 
train skipping merrily from 
rock to rock. It is on the 
Pilgrim’s Way; and I would 
fain see here once more, in this 
weird setting, those wonderful 
pilgrim caravans, as I saw 
them before on the Mecca 
Road or in the streets of 
Jiddah, and as I have tried to 
describe them to readers of 
these pages in a former paper. 
I would fain hear their loud 
cries and startling pistol-shots, 
those doubtless most efficacious 
means of frightening from their 
path the evil spirits with which 
they people—surely not wholly 
without reason—this tremen- 
dous gorge. They should be 
seen, hurrying through the 
horrid pass, a tumultuous, pic- 
turesque mass of swaying shug- 
duf and jolting takhtaravan, 
of gurgling camel and white- 
clad hajji. But, alas! it is 
not now the season of Haj; 
and even when, three months 
later, that season begins, there 
will be no more caravans, no 
more cries, no more pistol- 
shots. These have gone—per- 


haps for ever—from the Pil- 
grim’s Way. The prosaic (but, 
it must be admitted, most useful) 
train has taken the place of the 
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glorious old-world caravan. It 
puffs its way among the brist- 
ling rocks with a business-like 
air that must surely put to in- 
stant flight any self-respecting 
spirit, evil or the reverse, who 
may still linger in their haunted 
recesses. Even before the ac. 
tual gorge is reached, and 
doubly so within it, the recky 
hills take on the wild forms of 
turret and pinnacle and soar- 
ing hummock—-split with deep 
clefts, tortured into nameless 
forms; here a monster chimney, 
there a column of giant stone 
puddings, piled one on the 
other, and crowned with what 
must assuredly be a Cornish 
rocking -stone, could one but 
climb up and shake it, and see 
if it move. And all spring 
from a surface of rolling sand, 
ribbed like the sea-shore; 
blown into swelling mounds 
and drifts; now and then 
heaped into a smaller monticle, 
with or without headstone, the 
nameless grave of some hajji 
fallen by the Way; everywhere 
dotted with the familiar tus- 
socks of herbage, and only kept 
from invading the line in some 
places by a fencing of shrubs. 
The rails wind for some fifteen 
or twenty miles through nar- 
row clefts or broad passages, 
between the towering rocks, 
and at last come to the level 
on the plain of El Hejr, or 
Medaini Salih. 

Those towering rocks do net, 
however, cease at once. In 
the blue distance they continue 
to form the eastern horizon of 
the valley-plain, and come into 
the foreground again towards 
the south, where, more fan- 
tastic in shape than ever, were 
that possible, they form the 
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group of the Jebel Ethlib, and 
the rocks wherein are carved 
the great Nabatzan tomb- 
fronts, to be spoken of later. 
On the west the Harra range 
closes in the plain; and from 
it spring two vast table-moun- 
tains, with perpendicular sides 
of sandstone, and capped with 
black (volcanic?) matter, much 
of which, as may be seen 
through glasses, has flowed 
over and formed heaps at their 
feet: they are called (I once 
more quote Mr Doughty’s great 
work) the Howwara and the 
Howweyry. In the midst of 
the plain, which is pleasantly 
dotted with many desert trees 
and much scrub, stands the 
kala’at of El Hejr or Medaini 
Salih, with its birket by the 
side, and a few palm- trees 
around it. In the courtyard 
of the kala’at is a deep and 
historical well. And until the 
coming of the railway there 
was almost nothing else to 
mark the site of the “Cities 
of Salih.” 

With each and all of these 
landmarks the legend of the 
Prophet Salih is directly 
linked. It was in the wild 
gorge of the Mabrakat-en-Naka 
that, the legend tells us, the 
rocks opened and gave birth to 
the mother -camel—that mir- 
aculous sign that the wicked 
tribe of Thamfd required of 
the Prophet whose mission 
they had spurned. Two months 
later the mother-camel bore a 
calf. She was watered from 
the well, hence called Bir-en- 
Naka, “the Well of the Camel- 


calf,” now seen in the kala’at 
courtyard. But the unrepent- 
ant Thamidites hamstrung 
and killed the mother - camel 
in the gorge that had given 
her birth. Then divine ven- 
geance fell upon them. “A 
terrible noise from heaven 
assailed them, and in the 
morning they were found in 
their dwellings, prostrate on 
their breasts and dead.” ! Then 
the camel-calf fled to the table- 
rock of the Howwéara,? where 
it cried three times, and the 
rock opened and received it 
within its stony bosom. The 
whole story is older than that 
of Abraham: the Arabian 
writers trace the genealogy 
of Salih through five genera- 
tions to Thamfd, the founder 
of the tribe, and he was the 
son of Gether, who was the 
grandson of Shem the son of 
Noah, and whose name is men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis 
(chap. x. 23). Almost every 
time that the legend is referred 
to in the Koran,—and it is 
spoken of in no less than a score 
of the chapters of that book, 
while “El Hejr” is the title 
of surah xv.,—it is immedi- 
ately preceded or followed by 
references to the punishment 
of the tribe of Ad, and to the 
story of Lot and the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and all are used to point the 
same moral,—the dire fate of 
those who reject the prophets 
of God. 

The legend, then, goes back 
some three thousand years be- 
fore the days of Mahomet. But 





? The Kordn, surah vii. The whole story is told in fragments in this and in 
many other surahs of the Koran; and many additional details, not here quoted, 
are furnished, from Arabian authorities, in Sale’s notes. 


* So Doughty. Sale says, ‘‘to a certain mountain named Kara.” 
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Mahomet and his army, on 
the expedition to Tebaik before 
referred to, undoubtedly passed 
by this spot, though in haste 
and as by a region accursed. 
The Prophet, we read— 
bake . , 
passing by Hejr, where this an- 
cient tribe [the Thamadites] had 
dwelt, forbade his army, though much 
distressed with heat and thirst, to 
draw any water there, but ordered 
them if they had drunk of that 
water to bring it up again, or if 
they had kneaded any meal with it 
to give it their camels ; and wrapping 
up his face in his garment, he set 
spurs to his mule, crying out, ‘ Enter 
not the houses of those wicked men, 
but rather weep, lest that happens 
unto you which befell them’; and 
having so said, he continued gallop- 
ing full speed with his face muffled 
up, till he had passed the valley.” 


The rock-cut tombs of Me- 
daini Salih are, with what 
must surely be an entire dis- 
regard of historical fact, always 
spoken of by Moslem writers as 
existing in the time of the 
ancient Thamidites. In the 
Koran itself it is implied that 
these cells were hewed out by 
the wicked race in order to 
hide themselves from the divine 
vengeance after the killing of 
the miraculous camel. “And 
the inhabitants of El Hejr 
likewise heretofore accused the 
messengers of God of impos- 
ture; and we produced our 
signs unto them, but they re- 
tired afar off from the same. 
And they hewed houses out of 
the mountains to secure them- 
selves.” Yet all evidence goes 
to show that these cells 
and facades are of immeasur- 
ably later date, and were in 
truth the family tombs of the 
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Nabateans, whose historical 
period lies mainly in the few 
centuries before and one or 
two centuries after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. To 
Mahomet and his wild warriors, 
however, this slight discrep- 
ancy was unknown, or, if 
known, was probably of little 
consequence. The place was 
for them once and for all under 
a ban. 

Petra, as all the world knows, 
was the capital of that old 
Arab race, the Nabateans ; but 
Medaini Salih must have been 
one of their most important 
centres, and it was of pro- 
foundest interest to visit the 
one immediately after the 
other. At Petra (that mys- 
terious rock city which it is 
far beyond the scope of the 
present article to describe), 
with almost the sole exception 
of the Kasr-el-Pharaon, there 
remain, as at Medaini Salih, 
no buildings of stone or brick 
—no true “buildings” of any 
kind. All are cut out of the 
living rock. But at Petra 
there are numberless objects 
other than tombs — temples, 
council chambers, “high 
places” for sacrifice, an am- 
phitheatre, tall flights of steps, 
a triumphal arch, and perhaps 
private habitations — though 
certainly tombs are far more 
numerous than any other 
structure. At Medaini Salih, 
on the other hand, nothing 
now remains but tombs and 
their great sculptured facades. 
Such multitude of sepulchral 
chambers argues the existence 
of at least a considerable popu- 





1 With one exception: the Diwan, or council chamber, described and figured 


by Mr Doughty in his ‘Arabia Deserta.’ 
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lation. El Hejr was, moreover, 
on the great high-road by 
which the Nabatzans carried 
frankincense and spices up 
from Arabia Felix (the Yemen) 
to their capital, thence to be 
distributed to Egypt and the 
rest of the then known world. 
At El Hejr, too, water was 
found in abundance, and five 
very ancient wells (perhaps 
Nabatean?) still remain. It 
must at least have been an 
important ‘“ étape,” if nothing 
else, on this historical road. 
Why, it is impossible not to 
ask, are there no remains of 
habitations? and why has 
nothing survived but tombs? 
The answer can only be conject- 
ural. It is certain—the ruins 
of Petra show it—that that 
little-known race attached im- 
mense importance to their 
sepulture. Their capital could 
have been little less than one 
vast cemetery ; its tomb-fagades 
vied in height with its temple 
fronts; they were scattered 
through the whole city, not 
grouped into a Ceramicus, so 
that in no part of the city 
could the eye escape them. To 
that strange people their dwell- 
ings during life were appar- 
ently of infinitely lesser im- 
portance than their resting- 
place after death. Even at 
Petra it would seem to be open 
to question how many, if any, 
of the rock-cut cells were the 
dwelling-places of private in- 
dividuals. At Medaini Salih, 
as at Petra, it is probable, then, 
that if houses existed they 
were of sun-burnt mud, or 
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other undurable material, long 
since crumbled to ruin, and— 


‘* Blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills.” 


Or, for all that is known to 
the contrary, El Hejr may 
have been no more than a 
halting - place on the Frank- 
incense Road, no true city, and 
the dead were perhaps carried 
thither from elsewhere, to be 
buried in these wild rocks, 
Rock-burial may have had for 
this forgotten race some special 
religious obligation; and the 
rocks of Petra and Medaini 
Salih were perhaps the two 
great burying-grounds for all 
good Nabatzans, no matter 
where their death actually 
took place. 

But these great rocky tombs, 
which the researches of Doughty 
and Renan have shown to have 
been true family vaults, could 
only have received the bodies 
of the wealthy. Their vast 
fagades, curiously dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the cell- 
chambers within, must have 
taken many months, if not 
years, to hew out of the rock, 
and must have been costly 
luxuries. They rise, many of 
them, to heights of fifty, sixty, 
or seventy feet, if the eye 
may judge them correctly. At 
Medaini Salih the sandstone 
rock by their side is often 
strangely worn and _ honey- 
combed by weather-action ; yet 
many, perhaps the majority, of 
the tomb facades, with their 
pilasters and pediments, their 
cornice above cornice, and the 





? I am conscious of great temerity in thus suggesting solutions to problems 
that have perhaps already been long since solved by archwologists. The article 
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culminating typical step - like 
ornament at the highest point, 
appear from a short distance 
away as clear-cut as if they had 
been hewn but yesterday. It 
is only their projecting features, 
such as the capitals of the pil- 
asters, or the frequently recur- 
ring figure of a bird above the 
pediments, that have suffered 
at all seriously from time and 
weather. So striking in many 
instances is the contrast be- 
tween tomb-fagade and natural 
rock adjoining, that one is 
tempted at first sight to ask 
whether the sculptors did not 
apply some preservative coating 
to protect their work from the 
ravages of time. But the true 
explanation is perhaps simpler. 
The facades are usually cut 
back some feet in the sufface 
of the rock; and there, it may 
be, the sculptor worked in a 
core of stone that was denser 
than the outer layers, and so 
better able to withstand the 
effects of weather. Moreover, 
his work has been exposed but 
for a short two thousand years, 
whereas the rock by the side 
has borne the wear of—who 
shall say how many thousand 
revolving seasons? 

At Petra the Nabatean 
tomb-fronts, and even some of 
the Roman monuments, are 
much more worn than most of 
those at El Hejr, and many 
have become scarcely discernible 
on the face of the rocks. This, 
it must be added, is also the 
case with a few of the Medaini 
Salih facades. The sandstone 
rock here would appear also to 
be peculiarly brittle, as well as 
liable to weather-action; and 
at the south end of the Kasr-el- 
Bint, the great hummock of 
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rock in which are many of the 
best of the monuments, a goodly 
mass of sandstone has split off 
recently (last winter, it is said, 
but this must be doubted), and 
has shattered to pieces at the 
foot of one of the tomb-fronts, 
completely blocking the en- 
trance. 

The tomb-cells inside are 
mostly square or oblong 
chambers, of no great size, 
Rectangular niches, or looculi, 
are either hewn out of the 
rocky walls, or sunk six or 
eight feet in the floor at the 
end of the cell. In both, it 
must be supposed, the dead 
were simply laid (though many 
of the niches seem too shallow 
even for that); neither walled 
in in the one case, nor buried in 
earth in the other. At all 
events, if they were walled in, 
it was not with rock, but with 
wood or other material that 
has long since vanished ; and if 
they were buried, some one 
(which would seem unlikely) 
has since cleared out the sunken 
niches in the floor, leaving their 
rocky sides exposed. The floors 
are littered, in many instances, 
with little heaps of human 
bones—perhaps of the Nabat- 
sean dead, for whom these cells 
were made; perhaps of later 
generations. For into these 
rude tomb chambers many a 
sick hajji, on his way to or 
from Medina, may well have 
crept to die. Only last winter, 
indeed, when cholera ravaged 
the Haj, stricken pilgrims were 
seen, a8 an eye-witness tells me, 
thus to seek a miserable shelter, 
until they were removed to the 
improvised quarantine camp 
hard by. 

None of the dry bones now 
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seen in the cells are, however, 
of very recent date. In one of 
the chambers a fall of rock has 
occurred from the roof, leaving 
an opening through which a 
man may crawl. This gives 
access, it is said, to an upper 
chamber, wherein are the bones 
of some forty or fifty persons ; 
and these, it can scarcely be 
open to doubt, are the remains 
of the original dead. The re- 
vealing of this upper cell in 
one instance may perhaps 
justify the belief that similar 
tiers exist in the case of the 
other tombs; and should this 
prove to be true, it would go 
far to explain the great height 
of the fagades, so curiously out 
of proportion to the size of the 
lower cell to which their single 
small portal gives access. 
Mixed with the bones, if one 
delve among the gruesome 
heaps, it is easy to find 
fragments of wood, perhaps 
from the original coffins, and 
still showing the methods of 
Nabatzan “joiners”; pieces 
of a coarser or finer woven 
tissue, that must assuredly 
have been the original cere- 
cloths of their dead; morsels 
of a rather thin leather, and 
lumps of a resinous substance 
that may well have been some 
of the frankincense and spices 
in which the Nabateans 
traded, and with which their 
dead were rudely embalmed. 
If these resinous lumps be 
heated they even now give off 
afaint, fragrant odour. Frag- 
ments of stone with traces of 
inscriptions may occasionally 
be found in the heaps. Such 
inscribed stones are also seen 
in the masonry mouths of the 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO. MCXX. 








ancient wells before referred 
to, in addition to the famous 
writings on the tomb-fagades 
themselves, 


At Medaini Salih an escort 
of fifty men was provided for 
us by Government, and accom- 
panied us in our scrambles 
among the rocks and tombs. 
The precaution was probably 
&@ wise one, for Bedouin may 
easily lurk unseen in their 
recesses. The day of our 
arrival there a serious attack, 
costing, it was said, the lives 
of some forty Bedouin, was 
made on the head of the line, 
then about fifty miles nearer 
Medina; and shortly before 
that city itself had for a while 
been practically at their mercy. 

The improvised quarantine 
camp, of which brief mention 
was made above, was brought 
into being at Medaini Salih in 
each of the last two pilgrim 
seasons; for in both the rail- 
way, though not then com- 
pleted to Medina, came into 
practical use for the return- 
ing hajjis. In the winter 
of 1906-7 some 5000 pilgrims 
chose this route for their home- 
ward journey; in that of 
1907-8 their numbers rose 
nearly to 12,000; and in the 
future this higher figure will 
perhaps be doubled or trebled. 
Not only Syrians and Meso- 
potamians, Persians and Rus- 
sian Asiatics, Turks and Ana- 
tolians, for whom the line may 
be said to lie more or less on 
their way home, but Moslems 
of many another race, will be 
attracted to the railway. For 
it must be borne in mind, 
when considering this great 
Q 
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Pilgrimage, that Jerusalem 
and Damascus, and many 
other places in Syria, are as 
truly Holy Places to the fol- 
lowers of Islam as Mecca and 
Medina themselves. In future 
the returning hajjis will under- 
go the quarantine and other. 
purifying measures needed to 
destroy any seeds of infectious 
disease that may be lurking 
amongst them at Tebiak, a spot 
that the Commission have 
found to be in every way pre- 
ferable for this purpose to 
Medaini Salih. 

Many have thought some- 
what sceptically about the 
future of the Hedjaz Railway ; 
especially since the sudden 
collapse of the old régime in 
Turkey, and the flight of Izzet 
Pasha, to whom the gathering 
of the funds from all parts of 
Islam and the successful initia- 


tion of the great enterprise 


were so largely due. But such 
seepticism is perhaps scarcely 
justified. The change of régime 
at Constantinople has made no 
difference in the progress of 
the line and its triumphant 
arrival at Medina; and the 
appointment of honest rulers 
in the cities of the Hedjaz 
should facilitate rather than 
retard its farther extension to 
Mecca. But finally, and on 
more general grounds, this new 
great arterial line that brings 
into rapid communication the 
holy cities of the Hedjaz with 
the province of Syria (where, 
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as just pointed out, are many 
other places sanctified of Islam), 
can surely not be destined for 
many a year to come to sink 
into the desert sands, reddening 
them still further with a few 
grains of rust. The regener- 
ated Turkish nation, who 
readily recognise the possi- 
bilities of great commercial 
undertakings, will assuredly 
find some solution of that con- 
fessedly difficult problem—the 
means whereby the Hedjaz 
Railway is to be made a finan- 
cially self-supporting institu- 
tion. And if only a partial 
solution should be forthcoming, 
there will always be the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of _ the 
Mussulman world to fall back 
upon—an enthusiasm that en- 
abled the initial cost of the 
line to be supported by a 
public subscription gathered 
from all portions of that world, 
and that may perhaps be suc- 
cessfully appealed to again, if 
occasion arises, to cover future 
deficits in the working of the 
line. But prophecy is pro- 
verbially dangerous, and doubly 
so in the East. One thing, 
however, is certain—no broad- 
minded observer, be he Moslem 
or Christian, Jew or Pagan, 
could wish this great under- 
taking any other fate than the 
thorough and lasting success 
that it so well deserves. 
F. G. Citemow, M.D. 
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Every educated Englishman 
has read and appreciated Mac- 
aulay’s ‘Essays.’ They are, in 
fact, part and parcel of our 
literature. Every one has read 
the ‘Essays’ and, in his youth 
at all events, has been fas- 
cinated by the flamboyant style, 
by the brilliant rhetoric, and 
by the masterly delineation of 
men and events. But, when 
it comes to a question of 
artistic taste and literary criti- 
cism, the reader’s _ maturer 
judgment revolts against the 
manner and method of the 
great Essayist. He resents the 
self-complacency, the ‘“cock- 
sureness,” the dogmatic tone 
of infallibility characteristic of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer of 
the last century. Praise and 


vituperation are carried to an 


absurd extreme. The colours 
are laid on with too heavy a 
brush, Macaulay not only 
gilds the lily, but (so to 
speak) adds several coats of 
black to the saucepan, which 
is quite unnecessary. He piles 
Pelion upon Ossa ; heaps super- 
lative upon superlative, epithet 
upon epithet ; exalts his heroes 
to Olympus and consigns his 
enemies to a Tartarus of 
obloquy. This is the sledge- 
hammer style which readers of 
‘Pendennis’ may remember 
was adopted by the unlamented 
Mr Bludyer, who, after slash- 
ing and mauling his victim, 
sold the volume he had just 
reviewed at the nearest book- 
stall and dined triumphantly 
on the proceeds, Macaulay is 


not even satisfied with knock- 
ing his man down—he tramples 
him underfoot like a savage 
victor who rides rough-shod 
over a battlefield. And it is 
in this style and this spirit 
that he assailed, amongst 
others, John Wilson Croker, 
who edited Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson’ in 1831, 

It may well be asked what 
could have induced Macaulay, 
who, besides being a brilliant 
writer, was an admirable man 
and of a warm and affectionate 
nature, thus to outrage all the 
laws of good feeling and good 
taste, and to perpetuate the 
greatest literary crime of the 
last century. Tantene animis 
celestibus ire? The explan- 
ation, given by Mr Louis 
Jennings and Sir Theodore 
Martin, so far from palliating 
Macaulay’s offence, consider- 
ably aggravates it. Macaulay 
had long detested Croker, who 
on more than one occasion had 
the best of it in the House of 
Commons— notably in the 
debate on September 22, 1831, 
when he completely eclipsed 
the brilliant historian. This 
incident rankled in Macaulay’s 
memory, and he determined (as 
he expresses it) “to dust the 
varlet’s jacket, in the next 
number of the Blue and 
Yellow.” Hence came the 
studied malignity of the at- 
tack on Croker’s edition of 
‘ Boswell.’ As a rule, English 
statesmen have forborne to 
carry their political differences 
into private life. Men who 
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have been attacking each other 
with all the weapons of sar- 
casm and invective from op- 
posite benches in the House 
of Commons may be found a 
few hours later sitting side 
by side, on the friendliest 
terms, at the dinner-table at 
Grillion’s, This, indeed, is the 
very purpose and object of that 
club. But Macaulay was an 
entire stranger to the graceful 
amenities of political life. His 
prejudices were deep and ir- 
radicable. He hated his enemy 
with the perfect hatred of the 
old Covenanters. He had all 
“the merciless intolerance ” 
which he condemned in Laud 
and Strafford. He could dis- 
cern nothing good in a soldier 
like Claverhouse, in a historian 
like Mitford, or in an editor 
like Croker—for the simple 
reason that they belonged to 
the opposite camp in politics. 
In his view, as in Coke of Nor- 
folk’s, a Tory was synonymous 
with all that was evil in 
human nature. Croker was 
“a very bad man”—to use 
his own phrase, he “hated 
him worse than cold boiled 
veal ”—not so much because he 
was a friend of the notorious 
Lord Hertford, but because he 
had been the trusted adviser 
of successive Tory ministers, 
Canning, Peel, and the Duke of 
Wellington. This only shows 
—to quote Macaulay’s own 
words—“ how extravagantly 
unjust party spirit can make 
& man.” 
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But, granting that Macaulay 
cordially disliked Croker, surely 
he might have dissociated the 
writer from his book. Had he 
not a word of praise for the 
labour, the research, the skilful 
use of all available materials 
employed in Croker’s notes— 
“that unrivalled granary of 
Johnsoniana, stored oppor- 
tunely before the last links 
with the Johnsonian age had 
disappeared.”! But here again 
Macaulay’s artistic faculty was 
at fault. He was a moralist, 
a special pleader, a rhetorician, 
a brilliant essayist, but no more 
a critic than (as some of us 
think) he was a historian. To 
quote his own words again, 
“Hazlitt used to say, ‘I am 
nothing if not critical.’ The 
case with me is exactly the 
reverse.” The absence of tact 
and refinement, which Charles 
Greville? noticed in his con- 
versation, was equally notice- 
able in his judgments on men 
and books. The exquisite taste 
and subtle penetration into 
character, which we admire 
in Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold, are entirely wanting 
in his ‘ Essays,’ where he sums 
up the virtues and vices of this 
man or that with the merciless 
insistence of a recording angel. 
“His criticism,” says Taine, 
“resembles the Day of Judg- 
ment, o&% il ny aura plus 
@artistes, mais un juge entre 
des justea et des pécheurs.”* 

If Macaulay was unjust to 
Croker, he was equally so to 





1 From Mr Thomas Seccombe’s admirable Preface to the new edition of 


* Boswell’s Letters’ (1908). 


2 Greville’s Journals (George IV.), ii. 317. 





5 Taine, ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,’ v. 155. 
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Boswell. This was mainly due 
to his imperfect sympathy with 
a character he did not under- 
stand or appreciate, and partly 
to the inherited austerity of his 
own character. He was an im- 
maculate precisian without the 
saving grace of humour. Bos- 
well’s faults and frailties were 
patent for all the world to see. 
He was undoubtedly vain, bibul- 
ous, and dissipated. But this 
was only half his character, 
and it is this side of it that 
Macaulay blackens still further, 
in that knock-me-down-the- 
knaves fashion,’ which is for- 
tunately peculiar to himself 
and Mr Bludyer. “Servile 
and impertinent, shallow and 
pedantic, a bigot and a sot, 
. +. an eavesdropper and a 
talebearer, a common butt,” 
—thus begins the classical 
passage, in which the Essayist 
belabours the unfortunate Bos- 
well,—to whom as a great 
writer (using his own words 
again) “we owe an incalcul- 
able debt of gratitude.”2 Well 
might Carlyle write, “ Men 
are unwiser than children; 
they know not the hand that 
feeds them.” 

Can it be supposed for a 
moment that, if Boswell had 
been nothing more than what 
Macaulay represents him—“a 
dunce, a parasite, and a cox- 
comb,”—he would have been 
admitted into the most ex- 
elusive society of the period, 
THE CLUB itself, would have 
shared the intimacy of Burke 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
would have become the chosen 
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friend and companion of Dr 
Johnson, who of all men then 
living had the keenest insight 
into character, and detested 
@ fool almost as much as 
he detested a Whig and a 
Scotchman? The idea is, of 
course, preposterous, and, as 
a matter of fact, there is a 
general chorus of testimony 
in Boswell’s favour from the 
most distinguished men among 
his own contemporaries. Sir 
William Forbes, the eminent 
banker, remarked on his strong 
religious principles; David 
Hume describes him as “a 
young gentleman very good- 
humoured, very agreeable, and 
very mad”; Adam Smith 
praised his “facility of man- 
ners’; Edmund Burke declared 
that his good-nature was so 
habitual as to be hardly a virtue 
in him; Hannah More and 
Fanny Burney both agreed 
that his high spirits and good 
temper were irresistible; and 
there can be no doubt that 
Johnson himself had a genuine 
regard and affection for Boswell, 
whose very weaknesses appealed 
to the tender heart of that stern 
old moralist. We may quote 
one from numerous passages 
in the ‘Life,’ where he speaks 
warmly and affectionately : 
“Never, my dear sir, do you 
take it in your head to think 
that I do not love you; you 
may settle yourself in full con- 
fidence of my love and esteem. 
I love you as a kind man, I 
value you as a worthy man, and 
hope in time to reverence you 
as a man of exemplary piety. 








1 The last phrase is Professor Saintsbury’s. 


* Cf. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Bacon.” 
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I hold you, as Hamlet has it, 
in my ‘heart of hearts.” As 
we have said above, no man 
formed a juster estimate of 
character or was a shrewder 
judge of men and manners than 
Dr Johnson, and certainly no 
man ever expressed his opinions 
with more uncompromising 
honesty. It is, therefore, ab- 
surd to suppose that he would 
have thus recorded his affec- 
tion and esteem for Boswell, if 
his friend had deserved a tenth 
part of the uncomplimentary 
epithets lavished upon him in 
Macaulay’s notorious “ Essay.” 

As a matter of fact, Bos- 
well’s somewhat eomplex char- 
acter, its good aspects as well 
as its faults and frailties, is 
self-revealed to us in his letters 
to William Temple, between 
1758 and 1795. By a happy 
accident these letters, which 
had disappeared after Temple’s 
death, were discovered, some 
sixty years after, among the 
waste paper in a grocer’s shop 
at Boulogne, were rescued from 
destruction, and after being 
identified by names and dates, 
were published by Bentley in 
1857. They were carefully 
edited with explanatory notes 
by a clever young barrister, 
Philip Francis, the grandson 
of “Junius.” William Temple, 
who for thirty-seven years 
thus played Atticus to Bos- 
well’s Cicero, came of an old 
Devonshire family, and was 
the grandfather of Archbishop 
Temple. He was himself in 
holy orders, was a man of cul- 
tivated tastes, and the friend 
of Gray and Mason. From 
the time when he and Boswell 
were lads of eighteen, attending 
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the same classes at Edinburgh, 
there was an unbroken friend- 
ship between them, and a con- 
stant interchange of letters, 
On his death-bed, when fail- 
ing strength did not allow him 
to finish the letter, Boswell 
dictated the final words of 
their long correspondence: “I 
ever am your old and affection- 
ate friend both here and, I 
trust, hereafter.” 

From this life-long friend 
Boswell kept nothing back. 
He reveals the secrets of his 
heart, his inmost thoughts, with 
an almost appalling frankness, 
and with a candour that leaves 
nothing to the imagination. 
We know him in all his moods 
and humours—his joyous op- 
timism, his aspirations for 
fame, his occasional melancholy 
and depression, his fits of what 
Johnson called “a crazy piety,” 
his disputes with his father, 
his debts and difficulties, his 
convivial excesses, and above 
all—his love affairs. He is as 
outspoken on the last subject 
as Mr Pepys himself—the only 
difference being that while the 
Secretary to the Admiralty 
veiled his indiscretions (as 
Gibbon might say) in the 
decent obscurity of a difficult 
cipher, James Boswell blaz- 
oned his to all the world in 
the plainest of English and the 
boldest of hands. “ Wherever I 
go,” he says, “I find mistresses.” 
Horace himself could not have 
been more susceptible or more 
inconstant. The Cinara, Chloe, 
Lydia, and the others who so 
rapidly succeeded one another 
in the affections of the Roman 
poet, have their counterparts 
in the series of “angelic girls” 
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who touched the fickle heart 
of this most “‘un-Scottified ” of 
Scotchmen, and follow one an- 
other in such bewildering rapid- 
ity,—Miss Blair, Miss Dick, Mrs 
Stuart, “La belle Irlandaise,” 
“the charming Dutchwoman,” 
and the Italian signora. Some 
of his affaires de ceur were 
Platonic, others decidedly the 
reverse. “I can unite little 
fondnesses,” he writes to Tem- 
ple, “with perfect conjugal 
love.” That is a dangerous 
maxim to carry into practice 
—but we have said enough on 
what is the worst blot on Bos- 
well’s character, considering 
that his wife was one of the 
best of women. 

Unhappily, Boswell was a 
votary of Bacchus as well as 
of Aphrodite. It was a hard- 
drinking age, and, in Edin- 
burgh especially, the long and 
deep potations of our ancestors 
seem appalling to their de- 
generate descendants. The 
“laighs” and “howfs” scat- 
tered among the wynds and 
closes of the High Street and 
Canongate did a roaring trade 
—especially on the Saturday 
afternoon —and were freely 
patronised by advocates and 
Writers. Lords of Session, like 
Hermand, would carouse the 
whole night through, and go 
into court the next morning 
apparently none the worse and 
with unclouded brains. The 
weaker vessels soon succumbed; 
and Boswell, with his conviv- 
ial tastes and excitable dis- 
position, frequently got intox- 
icated, not because he drank 
more than his fellows, but 
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because he could carry less 
with impunity. He was fully 
conscious of his own weakness, 
and made solemn vows of 
amendment, but the habit 
grew too strong for him, and 
no doubt contributed to shorten 
his life. It was with him as 
with his neighbour the Ayr- 
shire poet, who lived within a 
few miles of Auchinleck, and 
who died within a year after 
Boswell. Like Burns, Boswell 
had good instincts,— 


‘Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly giow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name.” ! 


It is a pleasant task to turn 
from Boswell’s faults, which 
no one deplored more deeply 
than himself, to the brighter 
side of his character, and to 
his undeniably good qualities of 
head and heart, which are com- 
pletely ignored by Macaulay 
in his grossly unfair estimate 
of the man. With all his van- 
ity, Boswell was the soul of 
truth, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
declared that “every word of 
the ‘Biography’ might be de- 
pended upon as if delivered 
on oath.” He was warm- 
hearted and generous, almost 
to a fault. His natural affec- 
tions were strong and deep. 
In spite of his infidelities he 
both loved and admired his 
wife “for her exceeding good- 
ness,” and he was plunged into 
the deepest grief and remorse 
by her death. He had a genius 
for friendship, and that with 
men of the most dissimilar 





1 Burns, ‘*A Bard’s Epitaph.” 
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character. He was as much 
at home with John Wilkes 
and David Hume as with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr John- 
son; and both in Edinburgh 
and London he mixed with the 
best society of the time, where 
his gaiety and good - humour 
made him a welcome guest 
even among “the large and 
luminous constellation of liter- 
ary stars” at The Club. His 
irrepressible high spirits and 
unaffected bonhomie—nay, even 
his loquacity and inquisitiveness 
and his absurd little vanities— 
had a charm and attraction of 
their own, and were a refreshing 
contrast to the pompous and 
formal manners of that age 
of periwigs and snuff - boxes, 
when men posed and strutted, 
put on affected airs and graces 
like Horace Walpole, or aped 
the ponderous solemnity of 
Lord Thurlow or Dr Parr. In 
that stiff and starched society 
Boswell’s gay and _ reckless 
insouciance was as refreshing 
as a breath of pure air in a 
heated ball-room. Up to the 
last he remained the bon en- 
fant of his early days—full of 
the joie de vivre — wayward, 
restless, and impulsive, like 
Thomas Creevey in actual life, 
or Lord Lackington? in fiction, 
cracking jokes up to the last 
scene of all. Such a character 
seen from its best side is both 
likeable and lovable, and such 
a character was James Bos- 
well’s, 

His early life has been well 
described by Mr Keith Leask ;? 
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but we need not dwell here 
upon his youthful vagaries— 
his elopement with an actress, 
his wish to become a priest, or 
his sudden desire for a com- 
mission in the Guards. It 
was finally decided that Jamie 
should follow his father’s pro- 
fession, and be entered at the 
Scottish Bar. Meantime he 
was seeing life, mixing in the 
best Edinburgh society. He 
visited London and New- 
market under the auspices of 
Lord Eglinton, and it was on 
his second visit to London in 
1763 that the event occurred 
which coloured the whole of 
his future life—his introduction 
to Samuel Johnson, “in the 
back parlour of Mr Davies’s 
shop.” This interview is de- 
scribed by Boswell in his own 
inimitable fashion ; and it may 
be noted that he received a char- 
acteristic rebuff, in the first 
words that fell from the object 
of his hero-worship. When the 
bookseller had introduced him, 
he added maliciously: “He 
comes from Scotland.” “Mr 
Johnson,” said I, “I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I can- 
not help it.” “That, sir,” 
replied Johnson, “is what I 
find a very great number of 
your countrymen cannot help 
doing.” But there seems no 
doubt that Johnson took a 
liking from the first to the 
loquacious and somewhat ob- 
trusive stranger, in spite of his 
nationality, and their acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into intimacy. 
In the next few weeks we find 





1 Lord Lackington is a character in Mrs Humphrey Ward’s charming novel, 


* Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ 





2 «James Boswell,’ by W. Keith Leask (‘‘ Famous Scots Series’). 
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the two friends constantly 
supping together at the Mitre 
or the Turk’s Head, or having 
tea in the Doctor’s house in 
Bolt Court. 

At that time Johnson was 
in the heyday of his influence 
and popularity —the arbiter 
literarum—the recognised head 
of the literary world and the 
friend of the most distinguished 
men in arts and letters. But 
it had been a long and arduous 
struggle. No man had realised 
by more bitter experience the 
truth of the line, printed in 
capitals in his poem of ‘ Lon- 
don ’— 





‘Slow rises worth, by poverty de- 
pressed,” 


He had emerged at last from 
the dingy garret in the purlieus 
of Grub Street, that ill-omened 
refuge of the destitute, haunted 
(as he declared) by the grisly 
shapes which infested the Gates 
of Hell in the ‘Aineid.’ There 
he had lived in want and ob- 
security for years, toiling at his 
‘Dictionary,’ or doing hack- 
work at a miserable pittance 
for the booksellers ; reduced at 
times, like Savage and Gold- 
smith, to the direst straits; 
living at one time on fourpence 
halfpenny a-day, yet even in 
this poverty giving his mite 
to fellow-creatures even more 
wretched than himself; and 
through it all, preserving his 
noble independence, owing no 
man anything, and disdaining 
patronage ; enduring scorn and 
contumely with the disdainful 
pride of a Stoic philosopher. 
Agere et pati Romanum est. 
These evil days had passed 
for ever, and Johnson was now 
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in receipt of a pension and in 
easy, if not affluent, circum- 
stances. He had a house of 
his own, and there he had col- 
lected what Macaulay terms 
“a strange menagerie,” but 
which Mrs Piozzi more feel- 
ingly describes as an asylum 
for the afflicted and the home- 
less. ‘He loved the poor,” she 
says, “as no man ever did.” 
Among the pensioners of his 
charity was Robert Levett, 
whom Macaulay, with the 
pomposity of a phrase-maker, 
calls “a quack doctor who pre- 
soribed for coal-porters and 
hackney coachmen.” The 
reader would hardly recognise 
under this contemptuous de- 
scription the humble friend 
whose epitaph by Johnson con- 
tains some of the most pathetic 
lines in the English language, 
but which are almost too well 
known to quote :— 


‘*In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His ready help was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish poured his 


groan, 
And lonely want retired to die.” 


Besides having what Mac- 
aulay evidently considers a 
taste for low society, Dr 
Johnson had also what the 
Essayist calls “low prejudices.” 
By this is meant that Johnson 
was a Tory instead of being 
a Whig—=in fact, he stoutly 
maintained that “the first 
Whig was the Devil,” the 
father of lies He was a 
staunch Churchman instead of 
being an agnostic; and he 
firmly believed in the super- 
natural instead of being a 
sceptic, like David Hume. If 
these articles of faith are “low 
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prejudices,” all that can be 
said is that they have been 
held at one time or another 
by some of the best and wisest 
of Englishmen. 

Boswell had at last found 
his true vocation—a hero after 
his own heart. “It is a noble 
attachment,” he says, “for the 
attractions are genius, learn- 
ing, and piety.” While he re- 
mained in London that year 
(1763) he followed Johnson 
about like his shadow. “Who 
is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s 
heels?” some one asked Gold- 
smith. “Not a cur,” was the 
reply, “but a burr, and he has 
the faculty of sticking.” Bos- 
well’s attachment to the great 
man was certainly not “‘syco- 
phancy,” for there was neither 
profit nor preferment to be 
found in that quarter; and, 
from a worldly point of view, 
he would have done better to 
attach himself to Lord Thur- 
low or Dundas, who might 
have advanced his fortunes at 
the Bar; or even (as in fact 
he did after Johnson’s death) 
to that Tyrant of the North, 
Lord Lonsdale, who might 
have enrolled him among his 
pensioners and place-men. 

At first, Boswell found it 
difficult to keep any adequate 
record of Johnson’s conversa- 
tion, for he was so engrossed 
by its vigour and vivacity 
that he sat wrapt in astonish- 
ment and admiration. But, 
he writes, “in progress of time, 
when my mind was, as it were, 
strongly impregnated with the 
Johnsonian zther, I could with 
much more facility and exact- 
ness carry in my memory and 
commit to paper the exuberant 
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variety of his wisdom and 
wit.” He did not, however, 
trust to his memory alone, but 
took down notes on his tab- 
lets in a system of short- 
hand peculiar to himself—the 
“catch - words” in the con- 
versation, or the essence or 
précis of the argument,—and 
then would frequently sit up 
in his chambers till four in 
the morning, filling in the de- 
tails of his sketch and prob- 
ably adding point and em- 
phasis to weak passages in 
the dialogue; working it up, 
like the admirable artist that 
he was; eliminating unneces- 
sary details, and compressing 
it into the strong and forcible 
shape in which we now read 
it. Boswell had, in fact, the 
true dramatic instinct — a 
genius or inspiration for re- 
producing effective dialogue— 
akin to that of Sheridan or 
Shakespeare. He was not a 
mere fool with a notebook, as 
Gray and Macaulay would have 
us believe. On the contrary, 
he possessed a combination of 
talents as rare as they are 
admirable; and it was these 
talents which made his ‘Life 
of Johnson’ an unsurpassable 
biography. 

Boswell was an acute ob- 
server of all that passed before 
his eyes, as may be seen in 
the two journals of his Tours. 
He notices the trifling details 
of a scene which are unim- 
portant in themselves, but 
which go so far to give life 
and reality to a written de- 
scription. Again, he was an 
excellent mimic. He could take 
off Johnson to the life—better, 
even, than Garrick himself 
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could. And this power of 
mimicry is akin to Boswell’s 
peculiar talent for giving an 
air of reality to the details of 
a@ scene or conversation; and 
it is the talent which marks 
a great dramatist as well as 
a great actor. Furthermore, 
the artistic skill and discern- 
ment with which he welds his 
materials together and intro- 
duces his own personality is 
almost marvellous. As Croker 
observes: “The incidental ob- 
servations with which he ex- 
plains or enlivens the dialogue 
are terse, appropriate, and pic- 
turesque. We not merely hear 
the company—we see them.” 
While Boswell had been 
cementing his friendship with 
Johnson, and enjoying to the 
full his new glimpses of society 
in London, his father was 
fuming at his vagaries and 
urging him to settle down 
seriously to the legal profession. 
Lord Auchinleck was an ex- 
cellent specimen of the eld 
Scotch judge, learned, shrewd, 
with a rasping Doric accent, 
“and the strength of sarcasm 
peculiar to a North Briton,” 
and furthermore a consistent 
Whig and a staunch Presby- 
terian. His prejudices were as 
strong as his pride in his ancient 
descent, and it might be said 
of him, as of another eminent 
Scot, that though he was 
“open to conveection, he was a 
dour deevil to conveence.” The 
only point he had in common 
with his son was his family 
pride. ‘Old Auchinleck had,” 
says Carlyle, “if not the gay, 
tail-spreading, peacock vanity 
of his son, the slow - stalking, 
contentious, hissing vanity of 
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the gander— a still more fatal 
species.” It was the ambition 
of the old Judge’s life that 
Jamie should follow the legal 
profession, and make for himself 
a name and position at the Scot- 
tish Bar; and with that view 
it was decided that he should 
attend lectures for two years 
at Utrecht. Johnson insisted 
on accompanying him as far 
as Harwich. ‘I must see thee 
out of England,” he said. 
They took an affectionate fare- 
well of one another on the 
beach, and (writes Boswell) “as 
the vessel put out to sea, I 
kept my eyes upon him a con- 
siderable time, while he re- 
mained rolling his majestic 
frame in his usual manner, and 
at last I perceived him walk 
back into the town and he dis- 
appeared.” Boswell attended 
lectures and studied law at 
Utrecht for about a year, and 
then obtained the reluctant 
consent of his father to make 
what was practically the Grand 
Tour, and finally, inspired by 
what Johnson called “a wise 
and noble curiosity,” crossed 
over from Leghorn to Corsica 
in order to interview General 
Paoli, then maintaining an 
heroic resistance to the French 
and Genoese invaders. 

Boswell has given us a graphic 
account of his wanderings in 
the island. There was hardly 
an inn to be found, but he was 
passed on by the friendly 
natives from one house to an- 
other, lodging in a convent or 
some dilapidated palace, and 
everywhere hospitably enter- 
tained ; making his way across 
the mountains either on mule- 
back, or strutting valiantly on 
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foot up the steep bridle-paths 
“with a couple of stout women 
who carried my luggage on 
their heads”; when thirsty 
drinking from a brook, and 
lunching off chestnuts shaken 
from the trees. He harangued 
the villagers in his choicest 
Italian on the delights of 
liberty ; or played Scotch airs 
to them on his German flute. 
“The pathetick simplicity and 
pastoral gaiety of the Scotch 
musick will always please those 
who have the genuine love of 
nature.” They were still more 
delighted when he _ sang 
“ Hearts of Oak ”—translating 
the English words into Italian 
for their benefit. “Cuore de 
querco!” they cried; ‘Bravo, 
Inglese!” Nor must we forget 
his diplomatic reply to an in- 
quisitive villager: “ Why don’t 
the English believe in the 
Pope?” ‘“Perche sono troppo 
lontani—Because we are too 
far off.” 

At length Boswell reached 
Paoli’s headquarters at Sella- 
caro, and was courteously, but 
somewhat coldly, received by 
the General, whose first im- 
pressions of the mysterious 
stranger were given in his 
peculiar broken English to 
Fanny Burney, when they met 
at Streatham in after years. 





“He came,” said Paoli, ‘to my coun- 
try, and he fetched me some letter of 
recommending him; but I was of 
the belief he might be an im r, 
and I —— in my minte, he was 
an espy, for I look away from him, 
and in a moment I look to him again, 
and I behold his tablets. Oh! he 
was to the work of writing down all 
I say; indeed, I was angry. But 
soon I discover he was no impostor 
and no espy ; and I only find I was 
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myself the monster he had come to 
discern. Oh! Boswell is a very good 
man! I love him indeed—so cheer- 
ful, so gay, so pleasant; but at the 
first, oh ! I was indeed angry.” 


In fact, when once satisfied 
of his identity, Paoli evidently 
took a strong liking to the 
mysterious stranger who had 
invaded his island. He gave 
Boswell free quarters in his 
house, entertained him at table, 
mounted him on a charger, 
and showed him all there was 
to be seen in that wild and 
inaccessible country. Boswell’s 
heart was lifted up within him, 
and he indulged “in a luxury 
of noble sentiments.” As he 
had dated one letter to John- 
son from the tomb of Mel- 
anchthon at Wittenburg, so 
he writes another high-flown 
epistle from a place of equally 
solemn interest (loca solemnia 
are his words), namely, “the 
palace” of Paoli, and “vows 
eternal attachment.” “It shall 
be my study,” he goes on, “to 
make your life happy, and if 
you die before me, to do hon- 
our to your memory.” This 
is the first hint of the great 
biography. 

Boswell’s ‘Tour in Corsica’ 
was published, against Dr 
Johnson’s wish, in 1768, and 
was a vast improvement cn 
the writer’s earlier effusions. 
His lively and spirited ac- 
count of Paoli and the Cor- 
sicans soon went through 
several editions. It was pub- 
lished by Dilly, who gave 100 
guineas for the copyright, more 
than three times the sum which 
Johnson had received a few 
years earlier for the two 
noblest poems of the century 
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—“ London” and the “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes.” “Mr Bos- 
well’s book,” wrote Gray, 
“has pleased and moved me 
strangely.” Even Lord Auch- 
inleck was pleased for once. 
“ Jamie,” he said, “had ta’en a 
toot on a new horn.” As to 
Jamie himself, his pride and 
satisfaction in finding himself 
a literary celebrity knew no 
bounds. He hurried up to 
London, exulted in the con- 
gratulations of his friends, 
interviewed the great Lord 
Chatham, wrote triumphant 
letters to Temple, and ap- 
peared at the Stratford-on- 
Avon jubilee, arrayed in a 
Corsican dress with Viva la 
Iiberta embroidered on his cap.! 
And it may be remarked that 
there was nothing especially 
absurd or incongruous in Bos- 
well’s appearing in a Corsican 
dress among a throng of mas- 
queraders at the Shakespeare 
jubilee, any more than a man 
makes himself ridiculous by 
appearing in a Louis XV. cos- 
tume at a fancy ball. But, 
meanwhile, he was wasting 
time and money in London, 
and was peremptorily recalled 
to Scotland by his father that 
he might settle down to the 
more serious business of life. 
James Boswell put on his 
Advocate’s gown in July 1766, 
and there is no doubt that 
with his talents and family 
interests he might have done 
exceedingly well for himself, 
for he had friends in Court and 
belonged to the “hereditary 
noblesse de la robe.” He made 
£65 in the first six months, 
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while Walter Scott only made 
£24 in his first year. In 1771 
he writes cheerfully to Temple 
that he is “doing nobly,” has 
“dictated 40 folio pages to his 
clerk that day,” and “has now 
earned eighty guineas.” But 
this fit of enthusiasm did not 
last long. The drudgery of the 
Law was entirely uncongenial 
to Boswell’s mercurial tempera- 
ment; and when he ought to 
have been studying the ‘ Corpus 
Juris Civilis,’ he was writing 
prologues for the theatre, 
philandering with actresses, 
or presiding at convivial 
suppers. London had now 
an additional charm _ for 
him. In 1772 he had been 
elected a member of the 
Literary Club, and he was 
free to attend the suppers in 
Gerrard Street. These were, 
indeed, noctes cenaque detm. 
He was enrolled at last among 
the Olympians, and this intel- 
lectual society must have 
been a striking contrast to 
the bacchanalian revels at 
Fortune’s or Clerihugh’s, where 
the air was thick with the 
fumes of whisky punch and 
peat reek. No sooner was the 
Court of Session closed for the 
recess than Boswell threw 
aside his advocate’s gown and 
hurried off to London,—“ as to 
a Feast of Tabernacles, the 
Sabbath of the whole year,”— 
eagerly repaired to Johnson’s 
house, and accompanied him to 
St Paul’s or St Clement’s on 
Good Friday and Easter Sun- 
day, abandoned all convivial 
society, endured his master’s 
rebuffs and rebukes, drank in 





1 Not, as Lord Macaulay states, ‘‘ Corsican Boswell.” 
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every word that fell from those 
august lips, treasured them in 
his memory and entered them 
in his note-book. His curiosity 
was insatiable, and he was the 
most persistent of ‘“ inter- 
viewers.” He plied his master 
with questions on every im- 
aginable subject, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 
What was Johnson’s opinion 
as to Free Will and Necessity ? 
Did he believe in Predestina- 
tion? Did he wear a night- 
cap? What would he do if he 
was shut up in a castle with a 
baby? It was no wonder that 
Johnson was irritated at times 
and turned angrily on his 
tormentor. “I will not be 
baited with What and Why. 
What is this? What is that? 
Why is a cow’s tail long? 
Why is a fox’s tail bushy?” 
And when Boswell meekly 
replied that he only troubled 
him because he was so good, 
Johnson retorted, “Sir, my 
being so good is no reason for 
your being so ill.” As a rule, 
Boswell took his little rebuffs, 
which he probably richly 
deserved, with his habitual 
good-temper, but occasionally 
he rebelled against this rough 
treatment, and the Sage had to 


apologise. 


“ Jounson—‘ Well, I’m sorry for it. 
Pll make it up to you twenty different 
ways, if you please. Boswetr—‘I 
said to-day to Sir Joshua when he 
observed that you fossed me some- 
times, I don’t care how often or how 
high he tosses me when only friends 
are present, for then I fall on soft 
ground ; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which is the case when 
enemies are present. I think this is 
a pretty good image, sir?’ JOHNSON 


—‘Sir, it is one of the happiest I 
have ever heard.’” 
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Odd as it may seem, Johnson 
was probably seen at his best 
when conversing with some 
lady of his acquaintance, 
when he was no longer the 
formidable autocrat of the Club 
er the Mitre, but gay and 
genial, laughing and jesting 
with the utmost good-humour, 
and, as Garrick tells us, his 
gaiety was contagious and irre- 
sistible. “The dear Dr John- 
son,” writes Miss Burney, “was 
more pleased, more kind, more 
delightful than ever. He was 
charming both in spirits and 
humour. I really think he 
grows gayer and gayer daily, 
and more ductile and more 
pleasant.” This was written 
at Streatham towards the close 
of Johnson’s life; and Boswell 
tells a charming story to the 
same effect. Among Johnson’s 
friends was a Miss Monckton 
(afterwards Lady Cork). 


“Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, 
and they used to talk together with 
all imaginable ease. A singular in- 
stance happened one evening, when 
she insisted that some of Sterne’s 
writings were very pathetick. John- 
son bluntly denied it. ‘I am sure,’ she 
said, ‘they have affected me.’ ‘ Why,’ 
said Johnson, smiling and rolling 
himself about, ‘that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce!’ When 
she some time afterwards mentioned 
this to him, he said, with equal truth 
and politeness: ‘Madam, if I had 
thought so, I certainly should not 
have said it!’” 


And this is the man whom 
Macaulay calls “an incurable 
hypochondriac ” ! 

Johnson tells us, in the 
‘Idler,’ that “a tavern chair 
is the throne of human felic- 
ity. There,” he goes on, “I 
experience an oblivion from 
care; I dogmatise and am con- 
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tradicted, and in the conflict 
of opinions and sentiments 
I find delight.” He was, in 
fact, a born dialectician —a 
master of words—and would 
have delighted the heart of 
Socrates. He went straight 
to the heart of an argument 
as he “tore the heart out of 
a book”—sweeping away the 
cobwebs of sophistry with 
some trenchant criticism and 
laying bare with his robust 
common-sense the unvarnished 
truth, And his was what 
Grote (speaking of Themis- 
tecles) calls “the might of 
unassisted genius” — genuine, 
original talent, owing little to 
masters and still less to books. 


“Mr Johnson observed,” writes 
Boswell, “of some of our Club that 
they talked from books, Langton in 
particular. ‘Garrick,’ he said, ‘ would 
talk from books, if he talked seri- 
ously. I,’ he said, ‘do not talk from 
books. You do not talk from books.’ 
This,” adds Boswell, “was a compli- 
ment to my originality—but I am 
afraid I have not read hoshe enough 
to be able to talk from them.” 


How rich and varied John- 
son’s conversation was, how 
wide his range of subjects, 
how sound and sagacious his 
judgments were on every con- 
ceivable topic, may be gathered 
by turning over the pages of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ The pity is 
that so little of it has been 
preserved to us. We have 
only “the fragments of the 
mighty banquet.” Boswell did 
not meet Johnson till he was 
fifty-four, and the earlier and 
probably the most interesting 
part of Johnson’s life — his 
heroic struggle against poverty 
—was known only to him by 
hearsay. And though there 
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was an intimate friendship be- 
tween the two men for twenty 
years, Boswell was actually in 
Johnson’s company a little over 
two years. In 1773 they were 
together twelve weeks on their 
memorable tour to the Hebri- 
des, of which Boswell has given 
us a graphic and vivacious 
account. “I was induced,” 
writes Johnson, “to undertake 
the journey by finding in Mr 
Boswell a companion whose 
acuteness would help my en- 
quiry and whose gaiety of 
conversation and civility of 
manners are sufficient to coun- 
teract the inconveniences of 
travel.” Boswell proved him- 
self worthy of this encomium, 
and from first to last his good- 
humour and _ thoughtfulness 
triumphed over all difficulties 
and made the expedition a 
success, in spite of Goldsmith’s 
prophecy that he would never 
be able to lug such a dead- 
weight over the Highlands. 

In August 1773 Johnson 
found his way to Edinburgh, 
taking nine days on the road, 
and was entertained by Bos- 
well at his house in James’ 
Court. Johnson was féted and 
lionised. Every celebrity of 
the day was invited to meet 
him at breakfast or supper. 
He was taken to see Holyrood 
and Parliament House, where 
Henry Erskine slipped a shil- 
ling into Boswell’s hand, as a 
pourboire “for a sight of the 
bear.” Then they set off on 
their travels, to the disgust of 
old Lord Auchinleck.” 


“There’s no hope for Jamie, man ; 
Jamie’s e clean gyte. What do 
ou think, man? He’s aff with the 
d-louping scoundrel of a Corsican. 
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And wha’s tail do you think he has 
pinned himself to now, man? A 
dominie — an auld dominie — that 
keepit a schule and cad it an 
aciademy.” 





Their first halting-place was 
St Andrews,—then sadly fallen 
from its high estate, where 
Johnson found himself on classic 
ground, and discussed Church 
history with the hospitable 
professors. Then they went 
on to Aberdeen, Fochabers, 
Glamis,—past the heath where 
Macbeth met the witches,— 
and on to Nairn, where John- 
son heard “a song from Ossian” 
(as he called it) in the Celtic, 
and smelt peat-fires for the 
first time. At Inverness they 
began their “equitation” — 
riding on horseback over the 
rough moorland and _ deer- 
forests, past Loch Ness and 
Glenshiel to Glenelg, where 
they took boat for Skye. Here 
they were received with what 
Boswell considers “‘ unbecoming 
parsimony ” by the Chief of the 
Macdonalds ; though, as the 
poor man’s house had been 
recently burnt down, he pro- 
bably did the best he could for 
them. At Kingsburgh they 
passed a night at Miss Flora 
Macdonald’s house, — “a little 
woman of genteel appearance 
and uncommonly mild and well- 
bred,”—and Dr Johnson slept 
in the same bed that had once 
been occupied by the bonny 
Prince Charlie. Then on to 
the fine old castle of the Mac- 
leods at Dunvegan, where they 
were so hospitably entertained 
that Johnson declared “he had 
eaten lotus, and was in danger 
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of forgetting he was ever to 
depart.” Thence, “with but a 
single star to light us on our 
way,” they journeyed to Cor- 
richatachin. (“Do you wish to 
raise the devil, by using such 
long words?” said Maitre 
Pierre to Quentin Durward, 
when he said he came from 
Glenhoulakin.) Here we are 
told that “Dr Johnson went 
to bed soon,” while Boswell, 
young Maclean of Col, the 
laird and his son began a 
carouse which lasted till day- 
break, and between them con- 
sumed four bowls of punch, 
Boswell’s account reads like an 
undergraduate’s description of 
his first bump-supper: “We 
were cordial and merry to a 
high degree, but of what passed 
I have no recollection, with 
any accuracy. ... It was 
near five in the morning when 
I got to bed. Sunday, Sept- 
ember 26. I awaked at’ noon 
with a severe headache.” As 
Creevey is fond of saying, with 
reference to “ Bruffam’s” latest 
escapade, “ Was there ever?” 
Johnson, however, treated the 
affair with good - humoured 
tolerance; and when Boswell 
(like a repentant schoolboy) 
pleaded, “Sir, they kept me 
up,” he answered, “No, you 
kept them up, you drunken 
dog.” Possibly the Sage was 
impressed by the magnitude 
of the potations. Four bowls 
of punch among (apparently) 
four people! Truly this was 
on the heroic scale. As Luther 
said, Pecca fortiter, while you 
are about it. 

Then “Col” persuaded them 





1 Johnson’s maxim was : “Claret for boys ; port for men ; brandy for heroes,” 
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to go to his little island, and 
they sailed along much the 
same course as the “Lord of 
the Isles,” but in the reverse 
direction. 


“The shores of Mull on the eastward 
lay 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay. 


They left Loch-Tua on their lee, 
And they waken’d the men of the wild 
Tiree, 
And the Chief of the sandy Coll.” 


The Chief, however, was on 
board the boat. It was a 
perilous voyage. “It was very 
dark, and there was a heavy 
and incessant rain... . I 
now saw what I never saw 
before, a prodigious sea, with 
immense billows coming upon 
a vessel.” Col made Boswell 
take hold of a rope,—“ his 
object was to keep me out of 
the way.” All the time Johnson 
was placidly reposing in a berth 
below. “I went down to visit 
him,” says Boswell; “he was 
lying in philosophick tran- 
quillity, with a greyhound of 
Col’s lying at his back to keep 
him warm.” They were lucky 
in reaching the harbour of 
Lochfern in safety; for in the 
following year young Maclean 
of Col was drowned, not far 
from the same spot, in “ Ulva’s 
stormy water.” 

After passing Mull and 
Tobermory, they reached Iona, 
where Johnson “felt his piety 
grow warmer” among the ruins 
of St Columba’s monastery. 
They slept in a barn, and he 
writes to Mrs Thrale that 
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‘‘ Boswell, who is very pious, 
went into the chapel at night 
to perform his devotions, but 
came back in haste for fear of 
spectres,” 

Then came their memorable 
visit to Inverary, of which it 
may be said that, if Boswell 
was presumptuous, the Duchess 
of Argyll was inexcusably rude 
to a stranger and a guest.! But 
courtesy was never a strong 
point in the fair Gunning’s 
character. From Inverary they 
made their way to Auchinleck, 
and Boswell had the pleasure 
of showing Johnson round “the 
romantick groves of my ances- 
tors.” The old judge received 
them civilly enough. Johnson 
was warned by Boswell against 
three forbidden topics — the 
Whigs, the Kirk, and Sir John 
Pringle; and the visit might 
have passed off tranquilly had 
not the judge’s collection of 
medals unluckily diverted the 
conversation to Cromwell, 
Charles I, and LEpiscopacy. 
Then, indeed, the fat was in 
the fire with a vengeance. A 
stormy altercation ensued be- 
tween “my august friend” and 
“my revered father,” while 
poor Boswell sat by, silent and 
distressed. He has not given 
us any details of this battle of 
giants, but Walter Scott has 
recorded one characteristic 
remark. Upon Johnson’s en- 
quiring what possible good 
Cromwell had ever done for 
his country, the old laird burst 
out with, “God, doctor! he 
gart kings ken they had a 





1 The Duchess of Argyll was one of ‘the beautiful Gunnings,” and was the 
wife of two Dukes in turn (Hamilton and Argyll), and the mother of four Dukes, 
So, at least, a descendant of hers told the writer. 
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lith in their neck!”! Years 
afterwards, when the two prot- 
agonists in this scene had 
been gathered to their fathers, 
Boswell piously writes: “They 
are now in a happier state of 
existence, in a place where 
there is no room for Whig- 

ism” — evidently implying 
that the Whigs had been rele- 
gated to another place. 

From Auchinleck the trav- 
ellers returned by easy stages 
to Edinburgh, which they 
reached after an absence of 
eighty-three days. The per- 
sonally conducted tour had 
been an unqualified success. 
In spite of the rainy weather 
and other inevitable discom- 
forts, Johnson had enjoyed the 
novelty of the journey —now 
on horseback, now in a coach, 
and now by boat, the constant 
change of scenery, the study 
of new men and new manners, 
and the hospitable welcome he 
had received from a nation 
whom he had been decrying 
all his life. Nor was he un- 
grateful to Boswell for his care 
and thoughtfulness. “It is 
very convenient to travel with 
him,” he writes, “for there is 
no house where he is not re- 
ceived with kindness and re- 
spect. He has better faculties 
than I imagined: more just- 
ness of discernment.” Later 
on, he declared emphatically 
that “it was the pleasantest 
journey he had ever made.” 
Johnson was probably more 
pleased with the Scotch than 
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they were with him. Great 
resentment (and no wonder) 
was caused by some of the 
strictures both in his journal 
and in Boswell’s ‘Tour’ (pub- 
lished later) on the habits and 
language of his entertainers, 
and it was perhaps as well that 
he did not visit the Hebrides 
a second time. 

One person especially had 
viewed the Highland tour 
with strong disapproval. “My 
father,” writes Boswell, “is 
most unhappily dissatisfied 
with me. He harps on my 
going over Scotland with a 
brute (think how shockingly 
erroneous !), and wandering, or 
some such phrase, in London.”’ 
It must be admitted that the 
old judge had solid reasons for 
dissatisfaction. He had been, 
on the whole, a kind and in- 
dulgent father. He had given 
Jamie an expensive education, 
had indulged him in a foreign 
tour, had made him a hand- 
some allowance, and had paid 
his debts (£1000). In return 
for this his son had been idle, 
extravagant, and dissipated ; 
had wasted his time in London 
instead of following his pro- 
fession at Edinburgh, and had 
attached himself to a “ dominie” 
who had bearded Lord Auchin- 
leck in his own castle, and up- 
held to his face the pestilent 
heresies of Episcopacy and the 
divine right of kings! James 
Boswell was, in fact, in a some- 
what ticklish position, for his 
father had made a _ second 





1 Dr Johnson would probably have defined Jith, ‘a small joint in the neck, 
sometimes broken by foxhunters.” 
Halliwell : 


The word is Anglo-Saxon, according to 


‘Was never arrowe that greeved hym, 


Ne that him touched lythe nor lyme.” 
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marriage, and could, if he 
chose, disinherit James, and 
settle the estates on his second 
son, David. Lord Hailes, an 
old family friend, did his best 
to smooth over matters, and 
the birth of a son, whom Bos- 
well diplomatically christened 
Alexander, did something more 
to bring about a reconciliation. 
But one thing Lord Auchinleck 
would not hear of—in spite of 
many entreaties—namely, that 
Boswell should try his fortunes 
at the English Bar. 

Boswell, however, continued 
to visit London periodically, 
and kept up his intimacy 
with Johnson. But there are 
frequent gaps in the journal 
of these later years, and he 
often writes that he has kept 
no notes of the conversation 
that passed. This was partly, 
perhaps, from indolence — he 
was growing weary of the 
incessant strain involved in 
listening and recording; but 
it was, we fear, mainly due 
to his habits of insobriety. 
If he did not keep in the 
straight path, it was not from 
lack of good advice from his 
excellent mentor. ‘Clear your 
mind of cant: don’t trust to 
impressions, work more and 
drink less, get as much force of 
mind as you can—live on what 
you have, and, if you can, live 
on less.” But, alas! the whole 
book of Ecclesiastes is of little 
use or efficacy in such cases. 

By his father’s death he 
became laird of Auchinleck in 
1782, and there is a touching 
letter from Johnson soon after 
that event: “I should like to 
come and have a cottage in 
your park, toddle about, live 
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mostly on milk, and be taken 
care of by Mrs Boswell.” 
Johnson himself was grow- 
ing old, and afflicted with 
disease. His last and—as 
many think —his best work, 
‘The Lives of the Poets,’ was 
written by him between the 
age of sixty-eight and seventy- 
two, when his mind was still 
as strong as ever—but that 
was a final effort. He became 
a martyr to dropsy and asthma, 
and it was then that Boswell 
showed that, in spite of absence 
and neglect, he retained much 
of his old affection and devotion 
to his master. He proposed 
that the Government should be 
asked to increase Johnson’s 
pension, that he might be able 
to winter in Italy, and thereby 
prolong his life. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds cordially approved of 
the scheme, and the Chancellor 
(Lord Thurlow) promised to 
give it his “best support.” 
Then it was decided to inform 
Johnson of what had been 
done. 

“T hastened to Johnson, and was 
told by him that he was much better 
to-day. Boswent—‘I am very 
anxious about you, sir, and - 
ticularly that you should go to thaly 
for the winter, which, I believe, is 
your own wish.” Jonnson—‘It is, 
sir.’ Boswett—‘ You have no ob- 
jection, I presume, but the money 
it would require.’ Jounson—‘ Why, 
no, sir. Upon which I gave to him 
a particular account of what had 
been done, and read to him the Lord 
Chancellor’s letter. He listened with 
great attention, and then warmly 
said,— ‘This is taking prodigious 

ins about a man.’ ‘O, sir,’ said 

with most sincere affection, ‘your 
friends would do everything for you.’ 
He paused—grew more and more 
agitated—till tears started into his 
eyes, and exclaimed with fervent 
emotion, ‘God bless you all.’ I was 
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so affected that I also shed tears. 
After a short time, he renewed and 
extended his grateful benediction— 
‘God bless you all for Christ’s sake.’ 
We both remained for some time 
unable to speak. Then he left the 
room.” 


But the earnest appeal of 
Johnson’s friends, though 
backed up by the Chancellor, 
was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, for Pitt never granted 
@ pension or a favour to a man 
of letters. And though Thur- 
low offered to advance the sum 
required (£500), Johnson, who 
had been deeply hurt and 
mortified, refused the offer, and 
the scheme was dropped. If 
carried out, it could hardly 
have prolonged his life. That 
valuable life was now drawing 
to its close. Boswell met John- 
son for the last time at a 
dinner at Sir Joshua’s, on June 
30, 1784. 


“T accompanied him in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ coach to the entry of Bolt 
Court. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house ; 
I declined it, from an apprehension 
that my spirits would sink. We bade 
adieu to each other affectionately in 
the carriage. When he had got down 
upon the foot- pavement, he called 
out, ‘Fare you well’; and, without 
looking back, sprang away, with a 
kind of pathetic briskness, if I may 
use that expression, which seemed to 
indicate a struggle to conceal uneasi- 
ness, and impressed me with a fore- 
boding of our long, long separation.” 


The dignity and simplicity of 
the two passages quoted above 
can hardly be surpassed. They 
are in striking contrast to the 
effusive and often boisterous 
style of his letters to Temple, 
and in contrast also to his slip- 
shod and inadequate account 
of Johnson’s last hours. But he 


could not describe what he had 
not seen, and he was himself 
ill in Scotland when the end 
came. ‘Johnson feared death 
[he says], but he feared nothing 
else in the world, not even 
the occasions of death.” His 
physical courage was indisput- 
able, but he had a Christian’s 
dread of “the Terrors and Eter- 
nities.” He endured his suffer- 
ings with exemplary patience, 
his only prayer being that “he 
might render back his soul un- 
clouded to his Maker.” Almost 
his last words were addressed 
to a young girl, who had found 
her way to his bedside to ask 
his benediction: “God bless 
you, my dear”; and then 
murmuring Jam moriturus, he 
sank into a doze, and soon 
afterwards his mighty spirit 
passed away. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, “and,” 
says Mr Elwin, “of him may 
be repeated with literal truth 
the lines which Tickell wrote 
on the burial of Addison— 


‘¢ ¢ Ne’er to these chambers, where the 
mighty rest, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler 
guest.’ ” 


In Johnson, Boswell lost what 
had practically been the sheet- 
anchor of his life. Now that 
the controlling influence of 
that masterful personality had 
ceased to be, his character de- 
teriorated. The ‘moral fences,” 
of which he speaks in one of his 
letters, were hopelessly broken 
down, and the eleven years 
during which he _ survived 
Johnson are a melancholy 
record of “domestic misfor- 
tunes, broken health, and dis- 
appointed ambition.” We do 
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not care to dwell upon the final 
stages of his decline and fall— 
his disastrous failure at the 
English Bar, his abortive at- 
tempts to secure a place in 
Parliament, his debts and diffi- 
culties, and (to use a mild 
term) his convivial excesses. 
He died in 1795, in his fifty- 
fifth year, when he had hardly 
touched the confines of old 
age. 

Time has, on the whole, dealt 
gently with Boswell’s memory. 
His faults and foibles have 
been condened or forgotten, 
and men have, as a rule, 
only cared to remember his 
undeniably good qualities both 
of head and heart, and the 
gratitude which they owe 
him for his matchless biog- 
raphy of Johnson. For, be- 
fore he died, he had completed 
and published that immortal 
work which had been the 
dream and ambition of his 
youth, and the engrossing oc- 
cupation of five years towards 
the end of his life. He had 
spared neither time nor trouble 
on his magnum opus. He 
had sifted the mass of avail- 
able materials, selecting the 
best and throwing aside the 
“surplusage” with that rare 
discrimination to which we 
have alluded before; he col- 
lected anecdotes and impres- 
sions from Johnson’s surviving 
friends—Bennet Langton, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr Adams, 
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Dr Taylor, and others—and 
the result had been a literary 
masterpiece which has associ- 
ated his name indelibly with 
that of his hero. By a kind of 
prophetic instinct he has de- 
manded of his readers that his 
own character should be dis- 
sociated from his work. 


“A man who has been able to 
furnish a book which has been ap- 
peores by the world, has established 

imself as a respectable character in 
distant society, without any ey 
of that character being lessened by 
the observation of his weaknesses. 
. . . Such an author, when in his 
hours of gloom and discontent, may 
have the consolation to think that 
his writings are at that very time 
giving pleasure to numbers; and 
such an author may cherish the hope 
of being remembered after death.” 


This hope, to which he so 
touchingly refers, has been 
more than realised. Who 
cares to remember, as he turns 
over those delightful pages and 
passes from one dramatic scene 
to another, that the writer was 
bibulous and dissipated? We 
only think of that rare com- 
bination of talent and industry 
which has given us a life-like 
portrait of a noble character ; 
and our only feeling is one of 
gratitude and admiration for 
the author. James Boswell 
has, indeed, well earned his 
immortality— 

‘*Triumphant thou, o’er Time’s vast 


gulf shalt sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale !” 

















THE NEW JUNE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


LIII.—A DOG AND A TRAITOR. 


IN the hands of Northumber- 
land, a violent and self-seeking 
adventurer, the negetiations 
were much curtailed. On the 
19th Richard came to Flint 
with the last few friends who 
remained to him. There were 
but four of them—the Earls 
of Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Bishop Merke of Carlisle, and 
John Maudelyn, the king’s 
private secretary. 

Hereford had kept his own 
counsel, and up to the moment 
of their arrival no one had 
any idea of the terms upon 
which they came. The place 
was surrounded by a huge 
army, but there were ne troops 
in the courtyard where Richard 
was waiting. When Henry 
arrived, Westmoreland, Staf- 
ford, and the rest were near 
him as before, but they drew 
instinctively to one side of 
the entrance to the keep, so 
as to stand apart from Surrey 
and Exeter, who had been 
brought, rather to their own 
surprise, to be present at the 
meeting. 

The arrangements were all 
such as would have been ap- 
propriate to the entertainment 
of one monarch by another. 
Henry himself was as smiling, 
as unctuously crafty, as ever. 
He advanced to meet the king, 
bowed twice, and addressed him 
by his title, but did not in 
any other way acknowledge 


the least inferiority of rank. 
Richard, on the other hand, 
behaved with a dignity so 
perfect that he seemed almost 
to be unconscious of any 
change in his own position 
or Hereford’s since they last 
parted. Beside so exquisite a 
piece of acting the cunning 
of his enemy showed vulgar 
and laborious. 

To the spectators the scene 
was one of absorbing interest, 
for its exact meaning was still 
in doubt, and upon that mean- 
ing hung the life and fortune 
of every one -f them. The 
hostile parties drew farther 
away from each other, to 
right and left of the great 
stone doorway, and conversed 
by signs and monosyllables 
while they watched their two 
leaders pacing slowly up and 
down the long courtyard to- 
gether, and talking with the 
calm voices and polite ges- 
tures of men engaged in 
friendly negotiation. Henry’s 
partisans appeared to be the 
more anxious: they had no 
bond with their chief, and no 
hold over him, except the bare 
material self-interests on each 
side. His intentions had never 
been confided to them; and 
though they had no reason 
to doubt the issue, it was 
still vague, and their stake 
was too great for indifferenee. 
But Richard’s friends had al- 
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ready faced their utmost risk 
and looked beyond it. They 
could bear everything; for 
they had seen a possible hope 
in the distance, and their only 
present anxiety was to know 
that their forecast had not 
been baseless from the begin- 
ning. Exeter alone was really 
tortured by the suspense. 

At one moment the discus- 
sion seemed to have reached 
a point of agreement, and 
hearts beat more quickly as 
the two royal negotiators came 
towards the double knot of 
onlookers with the evident in- 
tention of speaking. But the 
alarm was a false one. Henry 
had nothing yet for publica- 
tion. “His majesty will dine 
with us,” he said to West- 
moreland. “Let them lay for 
twelve at once.” And he 
turned to resume his walk to 
and fro. 

Richard was a pace or two 
in advance: he had moved 
back while Henry was speak- 
ing, and his eyes were fixed 
on the gateway, at the far 
end of the court, by which 
he had entered. The port- 
cullis was down, and through 
it could be seen a dog, leap- 
ing against the crossed bars 
and thrusting his nose be- 
tween them. 

“Mat, Mat,” Richard called 
tohim. “Poor dog!” 

“Let the dog in,” Henry 
commanded. The portcullis 
began to rise slowly; there 
was a scramble of paws be- 
neath it, and the king’s favour- 
ite greyhound dashed into the 
courtyard. He came swiftly 
to the two figures in the centre, 
and leaped up with every sign 
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of joy upon one of them: 
but that one was not his 
master. 

Richard made no remark: 
the pacing began again, and 
Mat walked by Henry’s side. 
As the turn was reached, 
close to the keep, the king 
hung back for an instant and 
then took his place, as if by 
accident, between Henry and 
the dog. But Mat, with the 
air of one who rebuffs a stran- 
ger, immediately passed behind 
him and was at Henry’s side 
once more, thrusting his nose 
into the usurper’s hand. 

At the cold touch Henry 
stopped involuntarily. ‘“ What 
does the dog want?” he 
asked. 

“Favour,” replied the king 
with a bitter-sweet smile; “it 
is a good sign for you and an 
evil one for me.” 

“How do you know that?” 
asked Henry, rather taken by 
surprise. 

‘“T know it well,” said Rich- 
ard, turning and speaking so 
that everyone could hear him. 
“The dog knows nothing of 
persons: he makes cheer to 
you as king of England: and 
so you will be; he has this 
knowledge by instinct. Take 
him: he is no worse than 
others.” 

They went in to dinner: 
when the whole party were 
seated there was one place 
vacant. 

“Who is the twelfth?” 
asked Henry, looking round 
him. “Is there no one else 
coming?” 

This time Richard laughed 
almost gaily as he seized his 
chance. ‘I suppose there were 
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too many qualified for the 
twelfth place,” he said; “they 
could not all come.” 

Soon after dinner horses 
were brought. Richard had 
been carefully kept from any 
private conversation with his 
friends, and he foresaw that he 
would not be allowed to travel 
with them. Before mounting, 
therefore, he turned to Surrey, 
“Good-bye, Tom,” he said in 
his most natural voice. ‘You 
will find a good lord in my 
cousin Henry, but remember 
that it was I who made you a 
knight.” 

John heard the words and 
his heart leapt; to those who 
had been present at the burial 
of De Vere, but to them only, 
the meaning was unmistakable ; 
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Richard was appealing once 
more to St George. 

Conqueror and captive rode 
from the courtyard: the port- 
cullis fell again behind them, 
and Richard’s friends looked at 
one another. Westmoreland 
came back alone to them from 
the gate. 

“My lords,” he said, “my 
orders are to wait till the 
Londoners have struck their 
camp and then to see you clear. 
The king made it a condition 
that you should all six have a 
safe-conduct.” 

Exeter drew a deep breath 
and blew out his purple cheeks: 
John, with a quick side glance, 
caught a very different gleam 
on his lord’s face as they went 
silently into the keep. 


LIV.—THE DAY OF TRIAL, 


On the 29th of September— 
two years to a day since the 
inauguration of his splendid 
despotism—Richard abdicated 
the Crown of England: on the 
30th he was formally deposed 
by Parliament, and Henry of 
Lancaster, standing before the 
empty throne, challenged the 
realm by right of conquest and 
of descent. The first of these 
claims was undeniable, though 
frankly brutal: it was charac- 
teristic of the man that he 
could not refrain from adding 
the second, based as it was 
upon a silly and scandalous 
tale which had failed, some ten 
days before, to commend itself 
even to his obsequious advisers, 
But Richard once gone, the 
only alternative to Lancaster 
was the eight-year-old Earl of 





March; and the two Houses 
had no hesitation in covering 
the shame of Henry’s pleas 
with a decent Parliamentary 
title. 

The coronation took place on 
the 12th of October. On the 
18th began an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the Duke 
of Gloucester’s death. Sir Wil- 
liam Bagot turned usurper’s 
evidence, and gave a voluble 
account which embarrassed 
friends and foes alike: he ended 
by casting suspicion on Surrey, 
Exeter, and Aumerle. Surrey 
shot up like a flame and chal- 
lenged his accuser to trial by 
battle. The other two followed 
his example. The debate which 
followed made it clear enough 
that the two Hollands were 
wrongly accused ; but Aumerle 
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was again attacked next day, 
Lord FitzWalter and a dozen 
other peers throwing their 
hoods down before him on the 
floor of the House, as gages of 
their readiness te meet him in 
judicial combat. The scene 
ended with the examination 
of John Hall, a servant who 
swore to Aumerle’s guilt and 
his own, and was thereupon 
taken to the gallows the same 
afternoon. On the Earl of 
Northumberland’s motion it 
was then ordered that Richard 
should be conveyed to a place 
of surety and cut off from all 
intertourse with his friends. 
Five days later he was accord- 
ingly taken from the Tower 
by night and in disguise, and 
brought by roundabout ways 
to Pontefract Castle in York- 
shire, 

On the 29th the Lords Ap- 
pellant were impeached. Their 
enemies were literally clamour- 
ing for blood, and as the trial 
degenerated into a mere howl 
of insensate party rage, even 
Surrey and Salisbury began to 
despair of themselves and the 
cause they served. Richard’s 
fate depended on their life and 
liberty : if a charge of treason 
could be successfully laid, if it 
could be shown that they had 
acted for a moment on their 
own responsibility, and so been 
technically in disobedience to 
the king, both they and he were 
lost for ever. There was noth- 
ing for it but to cower: a hor- 
rible extremity for two of the 
most honourable and _high- 
spirited men of their time. 
But the sacrifice of their self- 
respect was not made in vain: 
as they reiterated, hour after 
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hour, their humiliating plea of 
agency, of irresponsibility, of 
action under the king’s per- 
emptory command, and were 
answered, hour after hour, by 
yells of disappointed fury, even 
Henry shrank from the sight 
of the evil passions which had 
given life to his dynasty. He 
foresaw, too, that his own popu- 
larity, his own security, would 
be endangered if he could not 
check the savagery of men like 
Northumberland, who served 
him only for plunder and re- 
venge, and would serve his 
enemies to-morrow if a better 
price were offered. He there- 
fore closed the proceedings 
with some show of order and 
decency, and postponed judg- 
ment till the 3rd of November. 

In the few days which in- 
tervened, his more vindictive 
partisans exhausted every ar- 
gument to secure a sentence 
of attainder and death; but 
they found Henry quite un- 
sympathetic to their ferocity. 
His distinction, and the secret 
of his success, lay in his entire 
lack of either depth or nobility 
of feeling: it was this which 
made him at once crafty and 
smiling, callous and genial ; 
which enabled him to bide his 
time without impatience, and 
take the supreme risk without 
hesitation ; to turn relentlessly 
against old friends, or to for- 
give his enemies when policy 
demanded it. The man who, 
to conciliate the Arundels, in- 
troduced into England the 
burning of heretics, was the 
same who, to avoid a lasting 
blood feud with the houses of 
York, Holland, and Montagu, 
could renounce the temptation 
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to destroy all their chiefs at a 
single blow. 

His decision was privately 
conveyed to the prisoners and 
their friends overnight. The 
Duchess of Exeter was at 
Dartington with her two 
young sons; but Joan was 
with her brother, Lord Staf- 
ford, and received the king’s 
message at his house. After 
a hasty consultation with John 
Marland, she requested that 
the two Dukes and their 
friends, after judgment had 
been pronounced, should all be 
brought back from Westmin- 
ster by the king’s bodyguard, 
and delivered out of custody 
at the gates of the New June, 
where the long river frontage 
gave them a more defensible 
position than Tom’s own house 
in Friday Street. 

This precaution was the sav- 


LV.—STROKE AND 


Once inside, Tom left his 
uncle to do the honours of 
the house, and took the stairs 
flying. At the top his wife 
was waiting for him. “Not 
very dignified, am I?” he said, 
throwing his arms about her, 
—“but then I’m not Earl 
Marshal any longer: I’m not 
even Duke of Surrey.” 

“ What is that to me?” she 
asked, as she drew down his 
head and kissed him once 
more. 

“Tf you must know,” he 
replied gaily, “it is a good 
deal to you: you are only a 
poor little Countess now, and 
you've lost Warwick and the 
horses too.” 
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ing of their lives. The mob 
of Londoners, who had always 
favoured Arundel and fiercely 
resented his death, waited on 
Tower Hill from long before 
daybreak, sure at last of their 
revenge. When the prisoners 
and their escort were seen to 
have stopped short in Thames 
Street, and the report spread 
that they had escaped with 
life and liberty, the rage of the 
crowd came roaring down the 
Hill like a breaker on a lee 
shore. Happily the troops 
were still in Thames Street, 
and remained there perforce, 
blocking the narrow entrance 
completely, until the fury of 
the storm ebbed gradually 
away, and only a few scowling 
ragamuffins remained to jeer 
through the great gates at the 
poleaxe men on guard behind 
them. 


COUNTERSTROKE. 


“T have not lost you.” She 
took him by the hand and led 
him into the Great Chamber, 
where they were presently 
joined by the others. Joan 
gave them all a cordial wel- 
come, but no one said much in 
reply. 

John closed the door with 
encouraging sharpness, fixed 
his heel carefully against it, 
and looked on intently; but 
the embarrassed and weary 
men before him showed no sign 
of appreciating their security. 

“Come,” said Tom briskly, 
“we must have a table; we 
can’t have a council of war 
without a council table—it is 
unheard of.” 
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John brought a small table 
and placed it opposite the 
fire. 

“But is this a council of 
war?” asked Aumerle in a 
low voice as they took their 
seats. 

“Certainly it is,” replied 
Tom. His tone was so de- 
cided that Aumerle started as 
if at a rebuke, and an uncom- 
fortable silence followed. 

‘‘Where is Lord Dorset?” 
asked Joan, by way of making 
a fresh start. 

“There is no longer a Lord 
Dorset.” Tom’s voice had 
scarcely recovered its cheer- 
fulness; his wife misunder- 
stood the words, and her face 
clouded. 

“No, no!” cried Tom; “but 
he is Earl of Somerset now, 
and he has gone over to the 
enemy.” He turned to his 
companions. “My wife does 
not quite understand the pos- 
ition yet. Let me sum it up, 
and we shall see exactly how 
we stand. In the first place,” 
he went on, with a bright look 
towards Joan, “since you last 
saw us we have all lost a good 
deal of weight —#in fact, we 
have shrunk to what we were 
two years ago. My uncle is 
Huntingdon again, and I am 
Kent,—it feels rather like 
putting on our own cast-off 
clothes. Aumerle is Rutland, 
and Despenser here has to 
drop his earldom. Salisbury 
is Salisbury still, because he 
never became anything else,— 
that shows how much better it 
is never to accept promotion: 
you run no risk of having to 
forget your own name.” 
Salisbury laughed and nod- 
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ded ; but he was the only one 
of the party with a spark of 
humour left in him. Hunting- 
don growled at his nephew’s 
light-hearted tone. “If it were 
only my name!” 

“Tt is not only our names,” 
Tom continued, still speaking 
to his wife; “‘ we are all to lose 
whatever lands, charters, or 
money we have received since 
97. I don’t know who is to 
get them, but it really doesn’t 
matter, the whole thing is just 
a pastime—something to oc- 
cupy the other side during the 
interregnum.” 

“T don’t know what you 
mean by that,” said Rutland 
with an uneasy look at Joan; 
“you seem to have forgotten 
the sentence—the condition 
about——”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,” Tom in- 
terrupted ; “about not adher- 
ing to the late King Richard, 
and being liable to tue usual 
penalties for high treason, and 
so on. Well, we do adhere to 
the late King Richard, don’t 
we, and we are liable to the 
usual penalties, and we ought 
to be thankful for it.” 

“T don’t see that,” Hunting- 
don grumbled. “What have I 
got to be thankful for?” 

“My dear uncle,” replied 
Tom, “isn’t it better to be 
liable to penalties than to pay 
them? Henry has struck us 
with a blunt weapon: we shall 
strike him with a sharp one 
when our turn comes.” 

Rutland was looking pale 
and unhappy. ‘“ When our 
turn comes?” he mumbled. 
“That will be long enough.” 

“Tt will be at the earliest 
possible opportunity,” replied 
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Kent ; “that is, the first time 
Henry gives a tournament.” 

“ Why a tournament ?” 

“ Well, any kind of festivity 
that will serve as an excuse for 
our coming near him armed 
and all together.” 

Rutland’s furtive eye glanced 
again towards Joan. She saw 
that he mistrusted her, and rose 
to go, with the haughty little 
air that became her best. 

“My husband is my lord,” 
she said, “and King Richard 
is his; your secrets are as safe 
with me as with yourselves.” 

She had meant to leave 
them to their own counsel, but 
Rutland seized the opportunity 
to break off the discussion: the 
suspense of the last few days, 
the judgment pronounced that 
morning, and the outburst of 
the mob, had shaken his nerves, 
and he winced from even the 
thought of further risk. 

“Very well,” said Kent, as 
they all rose together, “ then 
we must meet again; shall we 
say in three days’ time, and in 
this house? We can all come 
and go as we like here, because 
we have the river.” 
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It was by river that they 
now departed; Lord Hunting- 
don conveyed Rutland, Salis- 
bury, and Despenser to the 
boat, and John found himself 
alone in the room with his 
master and mistress. 

They had forgotten him: 
Joan’s head was hidden against 
her husband’s shoulder, and she 
was weeping silently. 

“Never fear, sweetheart,” 
said Tom; “a few months at 
most, and we'll make the New 
June blossom again like the 
rose.” 

The words sounded to John 
like an ill omen: they did 
not seem to cheer his lady 
much, 

“Must you?” he heard her 
saying, “must it all begin 
again? Have we not enough?” 

Tom held her fast and looked 
down with a smile of indulgent 
tenderness. “ Enough ?—while 
Richard has nothing ?” 

The words swept like a sea- 
wind through every corner of 
John’s brain: he straightened 
himself proudly, as if to the 
flapping of a standard over- 
head. 


LVI.—ON THE FAITH OF MY BODY. 


The company of those who 
remained faithful to Richard 
was now reduced to the small- 
est possible number, but it was 
still powerful, and it soon be- 
gan to grow. At the meeting 
on the 6th of November there 
were present three additional 
members, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, the Abbot of Westminster, 
and Ralph, Lord Lumley ; these 
were joined within the month 
by Sir Thomas Blount, Sir 





John Shelley, Sir Barnard 
Brocas, and others. No one 
suspected the design of the 
four Earls; there was even a 
slight revulsion of feeling in 
their favour, and Henry seemed 
to be playing into their 
hands when in December he 
announced his intention of 
keeping Christmas at Windsor 
and ending the festivities with 
a Twelfth-night tournament. 

The loyalists at once held a 
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final council, at which Lord 
Kent proposed that the whole 

arty should meet two days 

forehand at Kingston -on- 
Thames and ride together to 
Windsor as if arriving for 
the tournament. Confederates 
could be found to admit them 
to the Castle during the night : 
then, when once they had made 
sure of Henry and his son, they 
would proclaim Richard, send 
messengers to France, and raise 
the country in every direction. 

The plan seemed full of 
promise to every one but 
Rutland, who was still in a 
pitifully depressed state. He 
agreed, however, to stand in 
with the rest; and the meet- 
ing broke up with the under- 
standing that the members 
were to assemble at dusk on 
January 4 without further 
summons, and in the mean- 
time to give no sign of activity, 
even to each other. 

Tom went straight to inform 
his wife, who was waiting in 
Lady Huntingdon’s room, and 
John sat in the corridor 
outside. Presently the door 
opened, and Margaret Ingleby 
came out. 

John sprang up to greet 
her, but she seemed hardly to 
remember who he was. Her 
hand lay in both his while she 
spoke to him without resist- 
ance, but without any touch 
of recognition. 

“T have heard your plot,” 
she began. “I have nothing 
to say about that, but you 
have forgotten the only thing 
I care about.” 

“Tell me,” he said with a 
quickening of anxiety. 

“Lord Stafford will be there 
—with the king.” 
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John was thunderstruck: he 
had indeed forgotten. But she 
was right. Lord Stafford was 
& prime favourite with Henry : 
he had married the heiress of 
the murdered Gloucester; he 
was to have the next vacant 
Garter Stall; he was the most 
rising young man at Court. 
Certainly he would be at 
Windsor, and if the plot suc- 
ceeded he could not fail to 
be among those marked for 
death. 

But here a sudden rage came 
over John as he realised the 
two-edged horror of the posi- 
tion. What was one life that 
it should weigh against so 
many—against King Richard’s 
own? 

“What can we do?” he 
asked in low fierce tones. 
‘Would you destroy us all?” 

“T would destroy myself.”: 

“Yourself!” he groaned, 
more exasperated still. “How 
could you save him if my 
lord cannot? You know 
John Holland and the rest 
too—there’ll be no one for 
mercy this time.” 

He would have tossed her 
hand away, but her clasp 
tightened firmly upon him. 
“He must be warned,” she 
said; “he must, and since 
none of you can do it, I 
will.” 

Her deep musical voice had 
its old power over him. His 
anger passed, and he saw her 
as she was, daring everything 
for a mistress whose own 
loyalty could ask nothing, 
even for the brother she loved. 
But his face was sterner than 
ever, for the danger grew 
more terrible as he looked 
upon it. 
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“Margaret,” he said, “do 
what you will with me I 
gave gladly, and I'll not re- 
pent; but I cannot give you 
Richard.” 

“Richard is mine as well 
as yours; if he goes I lose 
you all.” 

His eyes thanked her, but 
he shook his head. “I promise 
you,” he pleaded, “that I will 
defend Stafford with my life. 
Surely that is enough. They 













will think twice before they 
part with me.” 

“No,” she answered, “it is 
not enough. You have said 
yourself that I know John 
Holland.” 

“You have my promise,” he 
said stubbornly; “you cannot 
ask more.” 

She pressed his hand, and 
walked slowly away. He 
looked after her without 
moving. 


LVIL—GONE AWAY! 


The 4th of January had 
come. By sunset the Earls 
of Kent and Huntingdon were 
at Kingston; by six o’clock, 
when darkness fell on the short 
winter’s day, 400 lances had 
assembled, and other trocps 
were reported on the march. 
Of the chiefs, only one was 
absent from the rendezvous. 
If it had been any other than 
Rutland, his failure might have 
caused alarm; but the party 
was strong enough to spare 
its weakest member, and no 
one suspected him of courage 
enough to betray the plot. 

By half-past six the moon 
was rising: she was only a 
day or two past the full, and 
as the clear frosty light broad- 
ened up the sky impatience 
began to grow on the con- 
spirators. Mounted messengers 
had been sent out to look for 
signs of Rutland’s approach. 
Shortly before eight they re- 
turned without tidings, and 
Lord Kent gave the word to 
start without him. 

By eleven the head of the 
column had reached Frogmore, 
and Lord Kent halted to enable 


the rear-guard to come up. 
Three-quarters of an hour later 
John stood under the shadow 
of the castle, and rapped out 
the signal upon the secret gate. 

It was opened immediately. 
John passed the word back to 
those who followed, stepped 
inside, and went forward a 
pace or two. 

The porter hung about him: 
the man seemed uneasy, but 
quite devoid of caution. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
touching his cap, “but if you 
want to see the king, I’m 
afraid you're too late. I hope 
I shan’t lose my bargain, sir.” 

“Where is the king?” asked 
John sharply. 

“He went to London, sir, 
this evening early.” 

John’s head was whirling. 
He looked round at the crowd 
of armed men pouring into the 
courtyard, and saw his lord 
among them. 

“The king is gone,” he said 
in a low voice; “the porter 
says he is gone to London.” 

“Oh, is he?” replied Kent 
coolly ; “we'll see about that.” 

He ordered the porter into 
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custody, drew up his men in 
four companies, and gave 


directions for the whole castle 
to be seized and searched in 
detail. 

No opposition was offered: 
but neither king nor courtiers 
were found. The chiefs stood 
in the moonlight looking at 
one another with eyes that 
recognised defeat, but refused 
to acknowledge it. 

“Try the canons’ houses,” 
said Lord Kent, “and you, 
John, look into the Great 
Gateway.” 

His men dashed off in front 
of him. Before he could reach 
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the gateway tower they were 


dragging out a prisoner. But 
it was not the king: it was 
Margaret Ingleby. 

“T came to see a friend,” 
she said, “but I was too late; 
the Duke of York was here 
already.” 

John saw that he must clear 
her before the men, and that 
quickly. 

** My lord!” he shouted across 
the moonlit green, “ Lord Rut- 
land has betrayed us, the king 
has gone to London.” 

“Right!” shouted Tom in 
reply ; “then we are for Lon- 
don too. Fall in!” 


LVIII.—MARCH AND COUNTERMARCH. 


The real war had come at 
last, and Tom was in his 
element. He marched east- 
ward with a dash which put 
heart into his men ; halted them 
at Colnbrook to avoid fatigue, 
and made a great parade of 
taking up a strategic position 
there, where the roads branched 
off to Windsor and Maiden- 
head. His right flank could 
be turned by Horton, and he 
knew it; but he had no real 
object in covering Windsor, 
for if he were compelled to 
fall back at all, it must be 
towards Maidenhead and 
Oxford, keeping open the 
direct route to Wales, the last 
possible rallying- ground of 
Richard’s cause. In the mean- 
time scouts were sent out 
towards London, and mes- 
sengers to the rear, to hurry 
on the promised reinforce- 
ments, some small bodies of 
which were already reported 
close at hand. 


After six hours’ rest and a 
plentiful dinner every one ap- 
peared to be in good spirits. 
John tried in vain to catch 
his lord off guard for a 
moment and learn his true 
estimate of their chances. He 
ended by adopting his working 
hypothesis that all was going 
well. 

At noon Margaret came to 
say good-bye to him. She was 
to return to Lady Kent at 
Kingston, and take her straight 
to Chester; from there it 
would be easy for them to 
rejoin Lord Kent, or escape to 
France by sea, as the occasion 
required. 

These alternatives were 
spoken of with matter-of-fact 
hardness on both sides. Mar- 
garet, whatever she felt, could 
not afford to spend her strength 
immediately before her journey. 
John was fettered by a mascu- 
line shame: while there is still 
the remotest chance of sur- 
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vival, a man, and especially 
an Englishman, dare not risk 
his self-respect in the naked 
farewell words of the long 
parting. Even to himself his 
heart said nothing unendur- 
able, as he watched her take 
the road and listened to the 
rattle of hoofs dying away be- 
tween the frosted hedgerows. 

He returned to find the 
chiefs in council. Scouts had 
brought in a man of Rut- 
land’s: whether he came on 
his own account or his mas- 
ter’s, no one but Lord Kent 
ever knew; but he brought 
heavy news. London had 
risen with enthusiasm, and 
Henry was marching with no 
less than sixteen thousand 
men. 
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“*T put six for sixteen,” said 
Tom as he informed his eol- 
leagues; “but six are enough 
to move us from here. We 
must find something we can 
really hold against odds, till 
our friends come in.” 

They drew off to Maiden- 
head at once and barricaded 
the bridge. The town afforded 
excellent quarters, while the 
advance - guard of MHenry’s 
force, arriving at dusk, had 
to shiver through the frosty 
night on the eastern bank 
of the river. John counted 
their watch- fires, and saw 
that mew ones were con- 
tinually being added: there 
was little doubt that the 
attack would begin at day- 
break. 


LIX.—MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE. 


An hour before dawn Lord 
Despenser and Sir Thomas 
Blount moved quietly off in 
the direction of Henley with 
the baggage train and all the 
unmounted troops. John per- 
ceived that a general retreat 
had begun, and that the com- 
ing fight was to be merely a 
rear-guard action; but what 
were the chances of success 
he could not tell. He stood 
with his lord at the door of 
their lodging, and watched in 
the growing light while the 
ammunition waggons were 
brought forward again into 
position within a quarter-mile 
of the river bank. 

“John,” said Lord Kent in 
@ quiet unemphatic voice, ‘if 
any one remarks on my uncle’s 
absence, you can say that he 





went last night to Berkham- 
stead to bring up reinforce- 
ments.” 

John started as if he had 
been struck. 

“You see the plan,” said 
his lord almost sternly. “If 
he finds himself in sufficient 
force, he comes down on 
Henry’s rear: if not, he makes 
for Marlow and goes west with 
the others.” 

“T see,” replied John, look- 
ing him straight in the face; 


“was the plan yours or 
his?” 
“The ammunition is all 


forward now, I think,” said 
his lord; “it is time we were 
following.” 

Trumpets were sounding on 
both sides as they came within 
sight of the bridge. A group 
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of officers clustered round Lord 
Kent immediately. 

“T see you have all found 
your places,” he said cheerfully, 
“archers to right and left— 
they will take open order at 
once: keep the shooting under 
control as far as possible, and 
see that the waggoners feed 
the fighting line with arrows. 
The men-at-arms will remain 
in column on the road, and 
take their orders from my 
trumpet: they will charge in 
troops of forty each —ten 
abreast.” 

The enemy were not s0 
methodical: they were com- 
manded by Sir Robert Neville, 
a gallant but inexperienced 
young man, who wished to 
make a reputation before his 
superiors could overtake him 
with the main army. Being 
comparatively weak in archers, 
he was compelled to force the 
fighting: his billmen to the 
number of over a thousand 
were drawn up in a crescent, 
ready to converge upon the 
bridge-head, with a reserve of 
equal numbers behind them; 
and in front of both his wings 
a thin line of bows was thrown 
forward to divert the attention 
of Lord Kent’s marksmen from 
the point of attack. 

This, however, they were un- 
able to do. The barricades 
upon the bridge were very 
slight — they were rather ob- 
stacles than barriers,—but the 
roadway was flat, and the low 
parapets gave little or no cover. 
Salisbury’s archers had the 
range exactly, and the assail- 
ants had barely time to tear 
down the first breastwork of 
hurdles and rush into the nar- 
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row passage, before the head 
of their column was completely 
snowed under. For a moment 
or two John saw the converg- 
ing pressure from behind force 
more and more men forward to 
fall writhing and shouting over 
those who had already fallen 
in front: then almost before 
he realised what was happen- 
ing, the bugle-horns sounded 
sharply to right and left, and 
the arrow-sleet was suddenly 
over. The enemy were scat- 
tering out of range. Lord 
Kent’s loss was- very slight ; 
his archers had been strong 
enough to dominate theenemy’s, 
as well as to destroy the ad- 
vance, and he cheerfully con- 
sented to an hour’s truce for 
the removal of the wounded, 
upon condition that the two 
remaining barriers should not 
be touched. 

Before this work was finished 
the sun rose in great splendour: 
John saw the first clear ray 
flash on his lord’s helm and fire 
the golden lions on his surcoat, 
as he rode across the front to 
speak to Salisbury. The men 
saw it too, and raised a cheer. 

Tom came back smiling. 
“‘Salisbury’s fellows wish this 
could last for ever,” he said to 
John, “but it can’t.” 

John felt a strange elation 
gaining on him. 

“Tt has lasted too long for 
those poor fellows yonder.” 
He pointed to the slow march 
of the dead and wounded 
opposite. 

“Not a bit,” replied Tom, 
still radiant; “it is a good 
day to die on, this — wait 
and see.” 

The light on his face shone 
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full into John’s mind, and 
cleared up his doubt. They 
were lost: his lord knew it. 
A moment afterwards he real- 
ised that his anxieties too had 
all vanished: he was happy, 
like his two radiant chiefs, 
with a careless happiness that 
he had never known before. 

The trumpets were sounding 
again. Neville had put his 
fresh troops in the front line 
and was repeating his desperate 
attack. This time the second 
barrier went down, but again 
the tide of the advance was 
choked by its own dead. 

“We must rebuild,” John 
began to suggest to the man 
beside him. But as he spoke 
he saw the enemy in their 
retreat throwing the broken 
hurdles down into the river. 
He looked round at his lord. 

“Never mind,” said Tom, 
“it is not over yet.” 

He rode forward to receive 
the flag of truce himself. 

“Listen,” he said to the 
herald. “Take my compli- 
ments to Sir Robert Neville, 
and say that I wish he would 
give me the pleasure of meeting 
him in person on the usual 
terms. His next attack will 
finish the affair one way or the 
other, and the opportunity will 
have gone by. Say that I 
propose to be on the bridge 
ten minutes after hearing his 
trumpet, with one squire only, 
no one else to be within a 
furlong on either side.” 

This offer seemed as reason- 
able and attractive to Sir 
Robert as to the challenger 
himself: it in no way con- 
flicted with his ideas on the 
duty of a commander. Some 
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little time was taken up in 
arranging for the further con- 
duct of the action in the event 
of his being disabled; but at 
last his trumpet rang out, 
and Lord Kent called for his 
helmet. 

“Remember St Inglebert,” 
said John before he buckled 
it on, “go in at your fastest 
pace and come sharply forward 
as you cope.” 

“T wish Edmund were here,” 
returned his lord ; “ ask him to 
forgive me for sending him off 
to France.” 

The last barrier was 
opened, and the champions 
sat motionless on their horses 
in full sight of both armies. 
Bills and bows were forgotten, 
and the two lines pressed for- 
ward, even within the forbidden 
distance of each other. 

When the laissez - aller 
sounded, Neville started at 
once. Kent hung back for a 
moment, and then launched 
himself like an arrow. At the 
instant before meeting his 
opponent he bent forward 
suddenly, as he had seen 
Reynault de Roye do ten years 
ago, his spear and shoulder 
in one piece. Upon him the 
shock seemed hardly to take 
effect at all; to his opponent it 
was fatal. Sir Robert was 
flung against the parapet of 
the bridge, and was taken up 
with his neck broken. 

Broken, too, was the spirit 
of the attacking army: they 
made but a feeble reply to the 
triumphant cheering of their 
adversaries, and soon after- 
wards were seen to be busy 
about dinner: they had not 
even asked for a truce. Their 
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inaction lasted until sunset, 
when some of Northumber- 
land’s troops arrived, and a 
third assault was ordered. 
This time the column was 
headed by a hundred men-at- 
arms, who marched slowly on 
foot to the entrance of the 
bridge and were then thrust for- 
ward, like a steel spear-head, by 
the rush of unarmoured troops 
behind them. The arrows 
clashed upon their plates like 
hail on glass, and many fell: 
but the rest succeeded in break- 
ing the last barrier and stag- 
gering forward a few paces on 
to the open ground. Then a 
trumpet sounded three times 
in rapid succession, and three 
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troops of mounted men in 
heavy armour fell upon them 
like three great oaks falling 
among underwood: behind 
them in the twilight the storm 
of arrows, more terrible now 
because unseen, choked the 
bridge once more with dying 
and dead. 

There were fresh men and 
desperate men in this attack: 
but it failed at last, and Lord 
Kent dictated his own terms 
for the night. The prisoners 
he returned, with a hand-shake 
and a light word of good-bye 
to each: even Stutterville, 
thought John, was never in 
a happier or more charming 
m 


LX.—BLOCKHAM FEAST. 


The rear-guard action was 
over, and Lord Kent, in spite 
of the risk involved in his 
chivalrous challenge, had suc- 
cessfully achieved his object. 
He had secured for Despenser’s 
men a clear start of twenty- 
four hours, and had now only 
to disengage himself and follow 
with the mounted troops. This 
proved easy, in spite of the 
stillness of the night and the 
broad moonlight which lasted 
till morning. The town formed 
an effectual screen for the 
movement: the waggons were 
abandoned where they stood, 
the armour and ammunition 
was all placed upon pack- 
horses, and by five o’clock the 
last of the little army slipped 
off unperceived by the enemy, 
leaving behind them only a 
score of wounded men hidden 
in cottages, and a few lights 


burning on their last barri- 
cade. 

It was still twilight when 
they came to Henley: there 
they tore down the stone para- 
pet of the bridge at both ends, 
and piled the broken masonry 
in the centre. Two hours later 
they did the same at Walling- 
ford: the archers grumbled 
aloud as they turned away 
from a breast-work which, as 
they said, they could have held 
against St Michael and all the 
angels. 

At Abingdon they dined and 
rested: Despenser had slept 
there the night before, but had 
left again very early, and was 
now some ten or eleven hours 
in advance. The sun set be- 
fore they reached Farringdon, 
and it was pitch-dark when 
they rode into Fairford, for 
the moon was not yet up. She 



















































rose at ten o’clock and lighted 
them to Cirencester, where 
they were to meet Despenser. 
He had, however, marched 
through the town and left a 
message that he was encamped 
in a park on the far side: Lord 
Kent accordingly sent on his 
men to join forces, and fixed 
his own headquarters at the 
principal inn, looking out upon 
the market-place. Salisbury 
and Lumley remained with 
him, attended only by a chap- 
lain and secretary and two 
squires, as well as John Mar- 
land: even for these the house 
could hardly provide room. 
But after such a day’s work 
they had no difficulty in sleep- 
ing soundly. 

The moon was far down the 
sky, but it was not yet day, 
when John was awakened by a 
loud knocking upon the street 
door. Through the iron win- 
dow-bars of the ground-floor 
room, which he was sharing 
with the other two body- 
squires, he saw a group of pole- 
axemen, two of whom were 
carrying enormous horn lan- 
terns. 

‘““What do you want? Who 
are you?” he asked. 

“T am the bailiff of this 
town,” answered a voice in the 
shadow of the house, “and I 
demand admittance in the 
king’s name.” 

“Be good enough,” replied 
John, “to demand it again in 
a couple of hours’ time.” 

“That is a servant’s an- 
swer,”’ retorted the voice. 
“Where are your masters?” 

“T am here,” said Lord 
Kent, who had come down- 
stairs on hearing the noise, 
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followed immediately by Lords 
Salisbury and Lumley. 

A lantern was held up, 
and a face peered into the 
room. 

“Thomas, Earl of Kent, 
John, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Ralph, Lord Lumley, I sum- 
mon you to surrender as rebels 
and traitors to our Lord King 
Henry.” 

Lord Lumley had been eye- 
ing the pole-axemen. They 
were neither young nor smart- 
looking: there was something 
humorous about so pompous 
a demand so _ insufficiently 
backed. 

“Arrested by the watch!” 
he cried; “and fined, I dare 
say!” 

“Steady!” said Salisbury in 
a low tone; “this may be 
serious.” 

Kent thought so too. “ Per- 
haps you will be content to 
wait while we finish dress- 
ing?” he said courteously. 

The bailiff agreed, and his 
men fell back a few paces. 
The three lords went upstairs 
to consult, and took John with 
them. 

“In the open,” said Kent, 
“these fellows would give us 
no trouble. There are only 
ten of them, and we are 
eight —seven with sword and 
dagger. But we must know 
where we are going if we 
make a rush for it. They 
will have shut the town 
gates.” 

“We can’t hold the house, 
I suppose,” suggested Salis- 
bury, “till Despenser comes?” 

Kent shook his head. “It’s 
a mere cockle-shell, and we 
don’t know how long he may 
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be. I fixed no hour, and he 
may have to break in.” 

They looked out into the 
wide street, where daylight 
was beginning to appear at 
last. 

“There’s the church,” said 
Salisbury, pointing across the 
market-place to a large build- 
ing with scaffolding upon it. 
“It looks new. I hope it is 
consecrated,” he added with a 
smile. 

“T hope it is defensible,” 
Lumley replied, laughing. 

“T daresay it will serve our 
turn one way or the other,” 
said Kent. ‘Let us go down 
and see this bailiff.” 

They took their swords and 
went down. 

“T understand, sir,” said 
Lord Kent through the window, 
“that you regard us as your 
prisoners? I offer ransom.” 

“T am a gentleman, my 
lord,” replied the bailiff 
curtly. 

“The more reason,” urged 
Lord Kent; “a gentleman al- 
ways puts his prisoner to 
ransom.” 

“The cases are different: I 
have not taken you in fight.” 

“Good!” said Lord Kent. 
“We can put that right at 
once. Have you a sword and 
dagger?” 

“T decline the honour,” re- 
plied the other with a cold 
patience. 

Lumley was annoyed. “ Why 
did you call yourself a gentle- 
man, then?” he asked. 

“T bear coat armour.” 

“JT should think so!” cried 
Lumley: “a demi-lion faine- 
ant!” 

Salisbury gave a half-groan- 
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ing laugh. ‘“There’s an end 
of that,” he said; “it is time 
to go now.” 

They filed deliberately out 
into the passage. John un- 
barred the door with one quick 
movement, and the seven 
swordsmen went through the 
watch without a single effec- 
tive blow on either side. The 
bailiff alone followed them with 
sword drawn, shouting angrily 
to his men to come on. The 
poleaxes were unused to charg- 
ing, except with the butt. 

At the church porch there 
was a moment’s pause: the 
door proved to be unlocked, and 
the fugitives slipped through it 
one by one, while Lord Lumley 
faced the bailiff. 

“Come, sir,” he said cheer- 
fully, “let us part friends: 
now that we are out of your 
hands, I beg your pardon for 
my jest.” 

“Very likely.” 

Lumley went in, and the 
door was bolted behind him. 
“He’s a deadly beast, this 
bailiff,” he said to the others; 
‘‘he means mischief yet.” 

“We are in sanctuary,” an- 
swered Kent, “and here we 
stay till Despenser comes.” 

“H’m—I have my doubts,” 
said Salisbury. 

“ You Lollards always have,” 
Lumley replied. 

As time went by, voices were 
heard outside: a crowd was 
evidently collecting. The pris- 
oners climbed upon benches 
and looked out of one of the 
great windows. The market- 
place was half-full of men 
armed and unarmed, and the 
bailiff stood in the middle argu- 
ing with a knot of burgesses. 
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“Ha! the sun is rising,” 
said one of the squires pres- 
ently ; “Lord Despenser will 
be stirring now.” 

No one replied. John looked 
uneasily at his master. Was 
he, too, beginning to doubt? 

Ten minutes passed: the 
mob grew steadily. A cart 
arrived, bringing a great balk 
of timber. 

“Ah!” cried Salisbury, “I 
thought so; they are going to 
batter us.” 

“T wonder how long that 
will take?” said Tom, fingering 
his hilt. 

At this moment a loud shout 
was heard. “Fire! fire!” 
The cry came from the south- 
east corner of the market- 
place, where smoke was seen 
rising from the back of the 
houses. 

“ Lucky!” said someone, 

“ That’s no luck,” answered 
Lumley. ‘“That’s my priest: 
he stayed behind when we ran 
out of the inn. Good man! 
That will keep the wasps 
busy!” 

“A priest all over,” said 
Salisbury, “he has only mad- 
dened them.” 

It was quite true: a dozen 
or two of those more immedi- 
ately concerned went off to 
extinguish the fire, but the 
rest ran with loud shouts to 
get out their battering-ram. 
The priest had only  suc- 
ceeded in destroying their 
scruples. 

The prisoners stood upon the 
steps of the high altar and 
consulted. 

“Shall we fight them here 
or make a rush for it when the 
door gives?” asked Tom. His 
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eyes were bright again and his 
hands restless. 

“Neither,” replied Salis- 
bury; “we must surrender 
before they break in.” 

He went quickly to the 
door: the ram had reached 
the entrance of the porch. 

“Is the bailiff there?” he 
shouted. “We wish to parley 
with the bailiff.” 

“T am here,” said the cold 
voice they knew; “I give you 
ten minutes’ truce.” 

The door was opened, and the 
two parties faced one another. 
Tom moved to the front. “I 
am the Earl of Kent,” he said. 
“To save you from committing 
sacrilege, we are willing to sur- 
render—upon terms.” 

The bailiff was neither young 
nor old: his face by daylight 
looked harder than ever. 

“There are no terms for 
rebels,” he replied. 

“T appeal to the king, your 
lord.” 

The bailiff looked at the 
three leaders in turn: his eyes 
rested deliberately on Lord 
Lumley. 

“TI bid you to Blockham 
Feast,” he answered. 

Tom closed the door. “Now 
what do you say?” he asked 


Salisbury. 
“Surrender,” replied Salis- 
bury,—“the axe is a decent 


end: I can’t die like a rat 
among a hundred dogs.” 

“Tt will take them longer 
too,” urged Lumley, “and there 
is always the chance.” 

Tom drew his sword and 
opened the door again; the 
crowd edged back as if ex- 
pecting a charge. 

“We are knights and peers 
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of Parliament,” he said; ‘‘ we 
have appealed to the king, and 
we are content to leave the rest 
to you. But we have servants 
here: what will you do with 
them ?” 

“They may have their 
horses,” replied the bailiff, 
“and an hour’s law on the 
road you came by.” 

“ At once?” asked Tom, 

“No,” answered the bailiff, 
“ afterwards.” 

The three lords came for- 
ward and gave up their swords: 
no one asked for those of the 
squires. The crowd pressed 
eagerly round the whole party, 
but the armed men soon formed 
a ring and drove them back. 
Axes were brought, and a con- 
fessor sent for from the abbey ; 
the battering-ram was laid on 
three upturned stools to make 
a block. 

“John,” said his lord, “you 
must find my uncle, wherever 
he is.” 

John was surprised : he dared 
not name his mistress, but the 
look on his face betrayed his 
thought. 

“My wife,’ said Tom, “is 
safe by now: say no more of 
that. My uncle is the king’s 
only chance. I don’t know 
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what he has done since he left 
us; but if he has made terms 
with Henry, so much the better 
for Richard.” 

“T will go to him at once,” 
said John. His voice seemed 
no longer part of him. 

A monk was brought in: 
Kent and Lumley made their 
confession, but Salisbury re- 
fused, and knelt at a little 
distance by himself. 

When they had all three 
risen, Tom held out his hand 
to the other two. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “I go 
first.” He came over to John 
once more and kissed him. 
“Remember,” he said, “that 
we are murdered, not at- 
tainted: Edmund should have 
my earldom.” 

He kissed him again and 
stepped resolutely to the block. 

John fell on his knees and 
covered his face. At last down 
to the horrible abyss of frozen 
darkness where he crouched 
there came a faint sound of 
a crowd shouting. He rose 
to his feet and pushed blindly 
towards the inn. 

“My horse, my horse,” he 
heard his own voice reiterating. 
No one replied or hindered 
him. 


LXI.—THE PATH TO FLAUNDEN, 


All that day John rode in 
a stupor of grief, careless of 
danger, thoughtless of direc- 
tion, unobservant of his horse’s 
growing lameness, scarcely 
speaking a word to his com- 
panions. At starting next 
morning they reminded him 
that his lord’s badge could 





serve him no longer for credit 
or protection: he carried it 
concealed about him till even- 
ing, and then sank it in the 
river beneath Abingdon Bridge. 

The other squires had parted 
from him before this: to them 
he seemed to be a madman, 
riding directly to certain de- 
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struction. They left him to go 
his own way, and turning north 
themselves, fell straight into 
the hands of the pursuing 
army, which, as it happened, 
had been misdirected at Wal- 
lingford, and was now lying 
round Oxford. 

King Henry was gracious 
over the news from Cirencester, 
but he declined to ratify the 
terms of surrender : the squires, 
after a short imprisonment, he 
sent to the scaffold with Sir 
Thomas Blount, Sir Barnard 
Brocas, and a score of other 
knights and gentlemen. 

John meanwhile stayed un- 
disturbed at Abingdon, where 
no one asked him any ques- 
tions. He was just a listless, 
pleasant-spoken gentleman, who 
bandaged his horse’s legs him- 
self, and took no interest in 
public affairs however near or 
thrilling. In his own thought 
he was a man with an errand, 
and life was bounded absolutely 
by his journey ; but it was the 
journey of a ghost, a nameless 
and half visible traveller pass- 
ing through a country where 
he had once been some one, but 
was now no longer remembered 
even by his enemies. About 
such a journey there could be 
no haste or impatience, for he 
had lost all count of time. 

It was some days later that 
the sense of time came back to 
him. He had left Henley in 
the early morning on his way 
to Marlow, and was riding 
slowly beyond Hurley Bottom 
when he came to the well-re- 
membered fork where the road 
breaks off to Maidenhead 
Thicket. He stood a long time 
looking down it, as if even 
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from there he could see the 
great bridge and his lord still 
fighting with the sunlight on 
his helmet. Then from Hurley 
the north wind suddenly 
brought a chiming of bells, 
and he knew that this was 
another Sunday than that 
Sunday of the bridge. For 
the first time, as he turned 
away, his face was wet with 
tears. 

Four days later he was at 
Amersham ; and he might have 
come to Berkhamstead on the 
next morning, but by this time 
cunning also had returned to 
him. He would make for 
Langley first, and approach 
as though from London; he 
might hear, too, if Huntingdon 
had passed that way, as was 
most likely. 

It was a bright still morn- 
ing; the Chess glittered in the 
January sun as he crossed it 
below Latimer: he went slowly 
up the hill, and looked for 
the bridle- path to Flaunden. 
There it lay, remote and clear, 
vanishing at the crest of the 
slope into a mysterious little 
wood: the scene was all small 
and brilliant as the back- 
ground of a picture. And now, 
while he stood looking at it, 
the figure of a man on horse- 
back came out of the wood and 
moved downwards upon the 
path: he, too, was strangely 
clear, man and horse, and as 
he drew slowly nearer, John 
was certain that he knew him. 
Then his heart quickened, for 
he saw that chance had 
brought back to him a frag- 
ment of the past; no friend, 
but one who had been former- 
ly a knight of Huntingdon’s 
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household, and had ridden 
away with him the night be- 
fore the battle. 

“Shelley!” “ Marland!”— 
even on the open hillside they 
spoke the names with cautious 
intensity. 

“Have you heard?” asked 
John. 

“By God, yes,” answered 
Shelley, with the gusto of a 
sensation-monger. ‘You did 
pick a hard bit tofall on! Not 
that we did any better!” 

“ What——?”’ faltered John, 
“T have a message for Hunt- 
ingdon.”’ 

“Then it’s ‘hunting done’ 
for you,” said Shelley, still 
more cheerfully. He looked 
about him at the empty land- 
scape. “We're safe enough 
here. Ill tell you how it 
happened: it was his fault, 
not mine. We were making a 
bolt for France: we got into 
Essex pretty easily, but there 
was some delay about a boat. 
We lay in a mill at Pitwell, 
as snug as possible, only Hunt- 
ingdon would have wine. The 
vintner smelt a rat, and had 
the miller followed: we were 
collared as we sat at supper 
and hurried off to Chelmsford. 
Next day they took us—where 
d’you think?— to Pleshey: a 
regular hornet’s nest for poor 
old Huntingdon. There was 
the Duchess of Gloucester with 
the Staffords and young 
Arundel, and half a dozen 
more to back her. She came 
out on to the steps, and 
Huntingdon went on his knees 
to her, but all she said was: 
‘We never know, my lord, 
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do we?’ and by God, sir, she 
said it as if she had something 
to hate him for. They took 
him away and shortened him 
in a field outside.” 

The man’s every word was 
disgusting to John: he himself 
had never had any affection 
for Huntingdon, but this coarse 
picture of his miserable end 
was so heartlessly drawn, and 
seemed so horrible a travesty 
of his own lord’s death, that 
it soiled for a moment the 
dignity of that poignant fare- 
well. 

“Where are you going?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“To the king,” replied Sir 
John. “I told young Arundel 
I could put him in the way of 
finding his property that Hunt- 
ingdon had taken: so they gave 
me a safe-conduct and letters 
commendatory. I think I’m 
all right.” He slapped his 
saddle - bag, and mounted. 
“Where are you going your- 


self?” he asked carelessly. 
“Oh, never mind, if youd 
rather not tell me. Well, good 


luck!” and he rode away. 

John knew Henry better: 
the New June was forfeit, root 
and branch, and Shelley, the 
last flower of it, had but a few 
days more to bloom. The 
memory of it all was suddenly 
like rotten weeds before him: 
black to his eyes and sicken- 
ing to his nostrils. Had he in- 
deed been part of this? How 
often Nicholas Love had told 
him so. 

Ten days later he dis- 
mounted before the guest- 
house of Mount Grace. 




























THE Orient Express from 
Constantinople puts you down 
at Adrianople somewhere be- 
tween eleven and midnight. 
As you step from the foot- 
board of the train-de-luxe you 
leave Western comfort and 
ease behind you. You have 
reached an environment more 
Oriental than Constantinople 
itself. But even in the five 
years that have elapsed since 
the writer last visited the an- 
cient capital of European Tur- 
key, to some degree the influ- 
ences of the West have forced 
themselves upon Adrianople. 
Five years ago there was no 
hotel at Karagatch, and arriv- 
ing by the same train the 
European passenger was ob- 
liged to drive the three miles 
into Adrianople proper, there 
to seek refuge in the most 
insalubrious hospitality of a 
native caravanserai boasting 
the pretentious title of “hotel.” 
Now, however, a well-dressed 
young Greek meets the train 
and pilots the visitor to the 
very passable hostelry called 
“The Janick,” where the tra- 
veller is able, if the demands 
upon the limited space of the 
institutions are not too great, 
to sleep in a room of Western 
appointment. 

This was my fortune, and 
after passing a good night, I 
arose early and walked into 
Adrianople. The first touch of 
winter had fallen upon South- 
ern Europe, and if it had not 
been for the endless stream 
of red-fezzed Redifs that I 
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met upon the road, it might 
have been a cold weather 
morning in Northern India, 
This parallel almost became 
convincing, when, presently, 
through a gap in the trees 
which lined the road, the view 
of Adrianople in the grey haze 
of a misty morning burst upon 
me. The town is built upon a 
small hill lying in a bend of 
the river Tundja (tributary to 
the Maritza), and is remarkable 
from a distance for the many 
minarets of its mosques. Cross- 
ing the Maritza by the solid 
Turkish bridge, I found myself 
in bazaars packed with off-duty 
reservists, and, what is more 
wonderful, these soldiers were 
all engaged in marketing. It 
is indeed a new sight in Turkey 
to see soldiers with money to 
spend, and Adrianople, even 
at first view, impressed upon 
me the changes which the 
Young Turks have already 
effected in their country. I 
discovered later that the army 
had actually received its pay 
with regularity since the new 
order of things had arrived. 
My first call was upon the 
British Consulate. Here I 
found Major Samson, the ener- 
getic Consul, who knows every- 
body and everything worth 
knowing in the whole vilayet. 
As the preliminary elections 
were actually taking place in 
Adrianople, and were to some 
degree responsible for my visit, 
the Consul arranged an inter- 
view with Reshid Pasha, the 
Vali. Now Reshid Pasha is 
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one of the strongest and most 
progressive of the Young Turk 
party, and has entered upon 
his duties in the Adrianople 
vilayet with an energy and 
vigour which have already pro- 
duced a marked result. I could 
not help recalling to mind my 
last visit to the Vali in Adria- 
nople. Then there was just 
the same well-bred courtesy 
as we received to-day; but 
this courtesy proved the sole 
outcome of the _ interview. 
There was no direct answer 
to my inquiries, no desire to 
aid me in those matters where 
I was ignorant; nothing but 
endeavour to mislead and 
embarrass me where it was 
opined I might know or 
learn too much. Consequent- 
ly on the present occasion 
the frankness of the Vali 
was a revelation. His time 
was valuable, and he went 
straight to the business in 
hand. The directness of his 
answers and the suggestion in 
his questions showed that, far 
from wishing to conceal, his 
one desire was to help and in- 
struct. He arranged that I 
should immediately visit the 
principal polling centre in the 
town, and directed one of his 
secretaries to meet me at the 
poll at the appointed hour. If 
the future of Turkey may be 
judged from my first impression 
of the new Vali of Adrianople, 
then in a very few years Turkey 
is destined to become a great 
nation. 

If you would imagine what 
the first General Election in 
the provinces in Turkey is like 
you must put out of your mind 
all pictures of the boisterous 
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elections with which you are 
familiar. In England, as in 
America, politics have become 
a fashion. The voter exercises 
his privilege, first as a vindica- 
tion of his rights as a citizen, 
and secondly as a justification 
of his own intelligent discern- 
ment, At the present moment 
no such feelings exist in Turkey. 
The average Ottoman subject 
barely realises that the last 
few weeks have brought him 
any rights as a citizen, and he 
certainly is not yet in competi- 
tion with his neighbour on the 
question of the intelligence of 
their respective powers of selec- 
tion. He comes, therefore, to 
the poll much in the spirit of 
the parent who visits the office 
of the registrar when a child is 
born. It is a State duty in 
which, as yet, he has not ap- 
preciated his personal interest. 
It must be remembered that I 
am speaking of the provinces. 
In Stamboul, where the people 
are better educated and the 
Greek element is inclined to be 
obstructive, it may be different. 

The actual voting was tak- 
ing place at the Municipal Hall 
without display or excitement. 
In fact, as I saw the function, 
it was quite a tame affair. 
There was not even a crowd 
to mark so singular a phe- 
nomenon in Turkey as an 
election for constitutional rep- 
resentation. The Municipal 
Hall was thrown open, and 
but for the presence of double 
police sentries at the entrance, 
there were no signs of any 
special or extraordinary busi- 
ness. Marching into the cen- 
tral hall, I found a small knot 
of people surrounding a pillar- 
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shaped ballot-box, and a table 
before which two tellers were 
seated. The pillar-box received 
the voting papers, and the 
tellers checked the voters. 
The procedure seemed to be 
something after this wise. 
The electors are all registered 
in their respective wards, and 
furnished by the ward-muktears 
with a blank paper bearing the 
official seal. The voters are 
then informed of the names of 
the candidates standing in their 
division, and are told that their 
muktears will be present at the 
poll between given hours on a 
certain day. Such voters as 
appear at the stated hour are 
checked by the tellers in the 
presence of their own muktears. 
This done, they drop their vot- 
ing paper into the ballot-box. 
If, however, they do not attend 
while their muktear is present 
they are required to produce 
a certificate of birth. In a 
division of the Municipal Hall 
was the polling-booth ; here the 
electors had the right to inscribe 
on their voting papers nineteen 
out of the twenty-eight names 
for representation. As far as 
I could see from the small 
numbers that voted in my 
presence, they all came with 
their papers already filled in. 
It will be seen that the pro- 
cedure is primitive to an 
extreme, and also that it lends 
itself to many possibilities of 
falsification and fraudulent 
return. In fact, the Vali 
himself pointed out that in 
some districts of the vilayet it 
had already been found that 
votes had been extensively 
duplicated, and that in each 
case where this had been dis- 
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covered the scrutiny showed 
that the duplication was in the 
favour of Greek candidates, 
On the other hand, before my 
arrival the mayor of the town 
was defeated in what could 
only be described as a dishonest 
canvass, and was immediately 
removed from his post. Per- 
haps when the significance of 
such malpractices as these is 
more generally appreciated, the 
hustings at a provincial Turk- 
ish election will cease to be as 
passionless as they have been 
on this first occasion. 

Later I spent some time in 
the polling-booth for the Kara- 
gatch division of the same 
Sanjak. For the most part 
the voters were Mussulman 
and Greek villagers from a 
large village near the town. 
On this occasion the ballot was 
not carried out in quite the 
same manner as at the Muni- 
cipal Hall. In this case almost 
the whole of the votes regis- 
tered were those of illiterate 
husbandmen. These peasants, 
all in the picturesque costume 
of the country, sat outside the 
police post where the ballot 
box was placed, and waited 
until their names were called by 
the tellers. They then walked 
gravely to the poll, and after 
having been recognised by the 
village muktear, dropped their 
papers into the box. I am 
positive that ninety-nine per 
cent of them had not the 
smallest idea of what it all 
meant. I went amongst those 
who were waiting to vote. 
They readily showed me their 
papers, which were already 
filled in. I noticed that the 
selections on all the Greek 
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papers were in the same hand- 
writing, while in the same 
manner only one handwriting 
was responsible for the lists 
furnished by the Moslems. 
Inquiry showed that in the case 
of the Greeks the papers had 
all been inscribed by the village 
schoolmaster, while the local 
hodja had issued the papers 
already filled in to the Maho- 
medans. Both sections, when 
asked who they were voting 
for, replied conclusively —“ It is 
written on the paper.” When 
further questioned they ad- 
mitted that they had been quite 
content to leave the selection 
of names to the writer of the 
document. 

I do not wish to infer that 
this means of bringing the 
populace to the poll has been 
a malpractice; I only want to 
emphasise the fact that a popu- 
lation, of which ninety-five per 
cent is certainly illiterate, and 
in which no political emotions 
whatever exist, can only return 
representatives by instruction, 
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and, therefore, for years to 
come the representation in the 
Turkish Parliament will be 
based upon class representation 
alone. The Moslems will vote 
as their hodjas instruct them, 
and the Greeks as the school- 
master advises. One fails to 
see how it could be other- 
wise. But at the same time it 
restricts all national sentiment 
to a very small portion of the 
community and opens the door 
to every conceivable chicanery 
and manipulation. 

Another irregularity I also 
noticed in the polling-booth, 
and it is one that the Commit- 
tees will do well to eradicate 
before their next general elec- 
tion. The muktear sat at his 
duty-post of identification with 
a wad of filled-in voting papers, 
and acted as proxy for a very 
large percentage of the names 
called. This, of course, paves 
the way for incalculable iniqui- 
ties. For the rest, I never 
saw @ less demonstrative elec- 
tion in my life. 

















DEMOCRACY TRUE 
BENEFIT OF TRAINING —A 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


AND FALSE — COMPULSORY SERVICE — THE 
NATIONAL SPIRIT—-THE DECAY OF 


INDEPENDENCE — THE POWER OF THE NAVY—THE DANGER OF 
SURPRISE— WHAT WE HAVE TO LOSE— THRIFT, PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE—THE VIRTUE OF EOONOMY. 


THE proletarian, as his 
friends and patrons delight 
to call him, has not risen to 
the top of his opportunity. 
He has interpreted that pious 
doctrine, the government of, 
by, and for the people, in a 
niggardly spirit. He has 
taken no steps to make him- 
self part and parcel of the 
country. He has selfishly re- 
garded the State as a thing 
outside and apart from himself, 
which shall minister to his 
wants and lift from his easily 
bent back the burden of life. 
He does not trouble to inquire 
who it is that sustains or 
protects the milch-cow. He 
profits by her fertility, and 
that is enough for him. His 
citizenship begins and ends in 
the casting of an occasional 
vote. When it is obliquely 
suggested to him that he 
should play his part in the 
defence of Britain, he instantly 
takes alarm, and murmuring 
“eonscription,” as though the 
mere sound of the word were 
a final argument, he hies him 
off to spout politics in his 
public-house, 

In other words, he interprets 
citizenship as privilege, not 
duty. He does not understand 





that service is the only free- 
dom, and thus makes a mock 
of the franchise and his coun- 
try. If England were invaded, 
it would not avail the non- 
combatants that they were 
voters to a man; and until 
our citizens are asked to accept 
their share of responsibility, 
the democracy, such as it is, 
will remain a sham as well as 
a@ menace. It would be as 
well, therefore, if all those who 
respect the sincerity of life and 
who believe that our great 
Empire is worth preservation 
would do their utmost to 
further the objects of “The 
National Service League”! 
Lord Roberts has long deserved 
well of his country, but in 
nothing has he proved his 
prescience and patriotism more 
clearly than in advocating 
the honourable necessity of 
national defence. Though we 
have a perfect faith in the 
ultimate acceptance of his 
scheme, it will succeed only by 
free and frank discussion, and 
by the understanding of what 
it will and what it will not 
achieve. In the first place, it 
is national in the widest sense. 
It is far removed from the 
controversies of party politics. 





1 No league can prosper save by membership and subscription, and we make 






no scruple of stating that the address of ‘“‘The National Service League” is 
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In the second place, Lord 
Roberts’s scheme must not be 
confused with conscription. He 
does not advocate the enrolment 
of an army which should serve 
abroad, in India, in Egypt, or 
in our over-sea dominions. It 
is no part of his policy to with- 
draw the youth of England for 
two or three years from the 
business of civil life, and keep 
them during that period under 
the discipline of barracks. It 
is his ambition to call into 
being an army, trained com- 
pulsorily, it is true, but trained 
for Home Defence only. Here, 
then, in the words of the 
League itself, is the plan plain- 
ly and succinctly set forth. 
“What we advocate,” says the 
League, “is this— 

“(A) A Navy and a Regu- 
lar Army recruited, as now, 
by voluntary enlistment. 

“(B) Universal Compulsory 
Military Training for the whole 
of our male population, with- 
out distinction of class, as 
follows :— 

“1, Physical training and 
military drill, with instruction 
in the use of the rifle, for older 
boys, in every Boys’ School. 
After school the continuation 
of this training up to the age 
of 18 in Cadet Corps, Boys’ 
Brigades, and similar institu- 
tions, under State supervision. 

“2. The following training 
for all youths physically fit, be- 
ginning at the age of 18 :— 

“(a) In the first year three 

or four months’ contin- 
uous recruit training. 

“(6) During the next three 

years an annual camp 
of a fortnight.” 

The scheme, thus briefly 
sketched, is neither exacting 


nor revolutionary. Even if 
there were no possible chance 
of invasion, it would still be 
worth all the support that 
Englishmen can give it. There 
is no boy, whatever his destiny 
may be, that is not the better 
for knowing how to walk, how 
to bear arms, how to fire a rifle. 
Even though he were never 
called upon to defend his home, 
he would have learned such 
lessons of carriage and restraint 
as would serve him to the end 
of his life. Look at the loaf- 
ing, untidy louts that hang 
about public - houses in the 
country, or pack themselves 
into mobs agape at a foot- 
ball match, and ask yourselves 
how great a profit they would 
gain from a proper system of 
drill. The round shoulders, 
the protruding head, the loose 
knees, and shambling gait, 
which are a disgrace to many 
of our youth, would disappear 
before military discipline. The 
public- house and the music- 
hall would no longer be the 
only popular places of resort. 
A new and potent interest 
would drive into oblivion, for 
a while at least, the ancient 
pleasures ; and the moral profit 
of compulsory training would 
equal its physical advantage. 
Moreover, the mere fact that 
the training was compulsory 
upon all would give us a 
national solidarity which at 
present we look for in vain. The 
working-man is to-day alter- 
nately starved and pampered. 
A Government pledged to ac- 
cept Free Trade without in- 
quiry, thinks that unemploy- 
ment is a less evil than the 
payment of a fair price fer 
the necessities of life. Impas- 
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sioned scholars would sweeten 
what they pretend is the grey 
life of the people with a pinch 
of Keats or Tennyson. The 
Radical politician, intent upon 
his own popularity, sees the 
ostensible value of the work- 
ing-man, and putting him 
into a glass case unblush- 
ingly asks the world to gaze 
upon his perfections. But if 
the working-man were recog- 
nised as an integral part of 
the State, and associated in 
the defence of his country 
with those who earned their 
bread otherwise than with the 
toil of their hands, he would 
learn far more that was use- 
ful to him than all the Ex- 
tended Universities of the 
world could teach him, and 
he would understand for the 
first time the true meaning of 
citizenship. After all, the value 
of a vote is uncertain, and the 


toadying of an occasional can- 
vasser cannot be soothing to 
the self-esteem of the work- 


ing-man. Yet it is the vote 
and the toadying alone which 
represent the privileges of 
citizenship in the eyes of thou- 
sands of misguided persons. 
And, apart from the dis- 
cipline, apart from the con- 
sciousness of work well done, 
apart from the sense of com- 
radeship which comes of shar- 
ing the same duty, compulsory 
training would create that na- 
tional spirit without which no 
country can support an empire 
or itself, and the influence of 
which the Radical party elo- 
quently deplores. Weall know 
that in the eyes of a large 
number of our fellow-country- 
men there is something obscene 
in the Union Jack. In Eng- 
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land, as nowhere else, the sym- 
bol of patriotism is a disgrace, 
The flag may not fly over an 
elementary school, lest the 
children of Great Britain be 
corrupted by the spectacle to 
feel pride in their native land, 
The excuse for its suppression 
is, of course, that, were it 
seen, it might arouse a mili- 
tary ambition ; it might inspire 
the youth of England with 
an eagerness to support its 
country’s cause and to fight 
its country’s foes. This furtive 
dishonour done to the flag, and 
to the emotions of which it is 
the sign and symbol, would 
be contemptible were it not 
dangerous. It is possible for 
a future citizen to understand 
the position and destiny of the 
great city to which he belongs, 
without dreaming of adven- 
ture and oppression. But our 
present rulers cannot accept 
this possibility, and they are 
deliberately concealing the 
truth of England’s grandeur 
and England’s policy from the 
generation which in ten years 
will have the mastery of the 
polls. Indeed, it is by no means 
the least advantage of Lord 
Roberts’s scheme that it would 
do much to revive this dying 
spirit of nationality. No one 
can serve, even for four 
months, under the colours 
without a vague consciousness 
of what those colours stand 
for; and as an army never 
marched to victory save under 
the impulse of patriotism, it 
would be well if we could 
recover, with the aid of the 
National Service League, some- 
thing of that love of country 
which over-zealous politicians 
have done their best to destroy. 
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The objections to the scheme 
are for the most part frivolous. 
In the first place, we are told 
that it is a curtailment of per- 
sonal liberty, and therefore re- 
pugnant to the English tem- 
perament. In glowing terms 
the Briton is represented as 
a sturdy independent soul, 
who will neither give help to 
nor take help from anybody. 
If this were ever true, it is true 
no longer. Independence and 
personal liberty have been 
savagely sacrificed on the altar 
of greed. The surrender by the 
Liberal party of its old indi- 
vidualistic gospel is the most 
striking episode in the politics 
of the last few years. The 
citizen who thinks it no shame 
to have his child fed and 
brought up by the State, who 
eagerly lies in wait for the 
hour when he shall qualify by 
age and luck for a pension, 
cannot demand an inviolable 
liberty. He has placed him- 
self, tied and bound, in the 
hands of authority, and may 
well be asked to pay something 
in service and self-denial for 
the nurture offered him by the 
State. But, even if England 
had not by socialistic legisla- 
tion proved her right to use the 
strength and sinews of her 
citizens, she might still plead 
» the common obligations of 
citizenship. She might de- 
clare, and with perfect justice, 
that no man was fit to vote 
who was unwilling to serve his 
country. It is a noble thing, 
we have been taught, to die for 
the fatherland. It is a noble 
thing, also, to live for the 
fatherland, and no man should 
feel reluctance if he be com- 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO, MOXX. 
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manded to guard the freedom 
which his birth conferred upon 
him. Nor can the project of 
the National Service League be 
opposed in the name of peace, 
No platitude is more familiar 
nor more closely packed with 
truth than that which tells us 
to prepare for war if we wish 
for peace. An unarmed nation 
is a mere challenge to the 
aggressor, and if the history of 
the last forty years tells us any- 
thing, it tells us that a nation 
in arms cannot easily be pro- 
voked. If war depends upon 
the popular vote, and the 
people itself is compelled to 
take up arms, the people will 
always do its best to secure a 
firm and lasting peace. On 
this point experience and com- 
mon-sense are perfectly agreed. 

But no sooner is it proposed 
to take the simplest steps for 
the defence of our shores, than 
we are told irrelevantly that 
there is no cause for panic. 
It is to avoid panic that we 
would advocate as strongly as 
possible a scheme of compul- 
sory training. For upon this 
depends our security, moral and 
commercial, Mr Haldane the 
other day, in acknowledging 
the anxiety inseparable from 
unreadiness, declared that “if 
adequate preparations were not 
made for home defence, though 
war might not eventually ensue, 
the anxiety created among 
business men would lead bank- 
ers to raise the rate of interest, 
the wages fund being thereby 
affected, and a depression in 
trade caused that would injure 
workmen as well as capital- 
ists.” Here is an argument 
which will doubtless appeal 
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even to the champions of peace 
at any price, and for which no 
political casuist is ever likely 
to find an answer. We are a 
wealthy country, the guardian 
of immense interests, the seat 
and centre of the largest empire 
that the world has known, and 
yet we shrink from incurring 
the slight discomfort which 
an adequate defence would en- 
tail. It is hardly credible that 
a@ nation, not enervated nor in 
decay, can be thus blind to 
its own needs. That a bitter 
Nemesis has not long ago over- 
taken us is not our fault. But 
there is siill time for reform. 
If we listen to the voice of wis- 
dom, and refuse to be fright- 
ened by the bogey of conscrip- 
tion, we may still make our 
defences good, and see to it 
that the hour of national 
anxiety does not find us un- 
prepared. 

Meanwhile, it is impossible 
to overrate the imperative 
necessity of action. No amount 
of smug conferences held at The 
Hague will change the truth 
that England is very well 
worth invading, and that if 
once @ foreign foe got footing 
on our soil we have no sufii- 
cient force wherewith to stay 
his progress. We would not 
wish to underrate the power 
and usefulness of our Navy, 
but a Navy has other duties! 
besides the duty of guarding 
our shores, and its momentary 
surprise or defeat would, as 
things are to-day, hand us over 
an easy victim to an enemy 
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willing and able to strike a 
blow at the heart of our Em- 
pire. If any one still doubts 
the possibility of invasion and 
defeat, let him read a little 
pamphlet, published with the 
approval of Lord Roberts,? and 
reconsider his opinion. It igs 
true, as this wise little pamph- 
let points out, that our Navy 
is absolutely larger than ever 
it was. But not merely is it 
relatively weaker, if we com- 
pare it with the other navies 
of the world; it is also called 
upon to guard an empire im- 
measurably greater than that 
which it guarded a century 
ago. In 1801 the British Navy 
was superior to the combined 
forces of all Europe. To-day it 
aims at, and does not always 
hit, a two-Power standard. In 
other words, it has not grown 
with its responsibilities; and 
thus it is more than ever 
imperative that we should 
strengthen our military de- 
fences. Even in 1801, when 
our Navy held the supreme 
command of the seas, Pitt 
knew better than to neglect 
the British Army. He was 
convinced that, though a 
Navy minimised the risk of in- 
vasion, the risk was still there; 
and while he did his utmost to 
enlist recruits, he watched with 
approval the arming “in our 
island of every freeman,” and 
carried a musket himself. 
Moreover, there is another 
reason why our Navy has lost 
something of the advantage 
which once belonged to it. 





1 What these duties are is clearly set forth in the article, ‘‘Our Manacled 
Fleet,” which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for January 1909, and to 
which we have much pleasure in referring our readers. 

2 The Briton’s First Duty, with an Introduction by Lord Roberts, Published 


by the National Service League, 
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That which in old days was 
called ‘ seamanship,” and 
which set us beyond the reach 
of France and Spain, has now 
been replaced by a mechanical 
skill, in which the other na- 
tions may reasonably expect 
to equal us. Every new in- 
vention, every artifice, which 
decreases the importance of 
personal skill and bravery, 
even if they are adopted in- 
stantly by our Navy, help our 
enemies to overtake us. Again, 
the Channel is no longer the 
barrier that it was. Steam has 
made the narrow strip ten 
times narrower. That which 
once could be crossed only at 
the caprice of a favouring wind 
is a trivial obstacle to a battle- 
ship which steams twenty 
knots an hour. In brief, the 
old problem must be stated 
in new terms, and he was a 
poor friend of England who 
bade us sleep comfortably in 
our beds and ask no questions. 

We may, then, take it for 
granted that, with the new 
arms and the new appurten- 
ances of war, invasion is pos- 
sible. “Everywhere,’’ once said 
Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ you see the 
powers of offence increasing. 
Armies become larger; navies 
are founded; railways, tele- 
graphs—all the apparatus 
which science has placed at 
the disposal of war becomes 
more perfect and more effective. 
And all these things may, by 
one of those strange currents 
which sweep across the ocean 
of international politics, be 
united in one great wave, 
and dash on your shores.” 
Nor can we anticipate the 
moment when that great 


wave will threaten to over- 
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whelm us. It will come 
more suddenly than a storm 
at sea. We shall be warned 
by no fall in the politi- 
cal barometer. We may be 
overtaken when, as now, we 
are lulled to a false security, 
or the enemy may seize its 
opportunity when our Army 
is fighting abroad. To give 
us confidence, there must be 
a well-drilled force behind the 
Navy, and it is to provide this 
well-drilled force that Lord 
Roberts is devoting the leisure 
which he has nobly earned in 
the battle-field. In truth, if 
we fail, we fail with our eyes 
open and in spite of eloquent 
warning. We know what is 
required of us, and as it cannot 
be put down in black and white 
too often, we cite the admir- 
able summary of the National 
Service League. This, in brief, 
is what we need— 

(1) A supreme Navy, which 
should be able to draw, 
as other naval Powers 
can, upon a large trained 
Naval Reserve. 

(2) A highly -trained, long- 
service, voluntary army, 
representative of the 
physique of the nation, 
to garrison and police 
the Empire, and to deal 
with small wars. 

(3) A great reserve of trained 
men, “a nation in arms,” 
sufficient and efficient 
to guard these islands 
against raid or invasion, 
and to provide, by volun- 
tary effort, in a national 
emergency, the power of 
expansion outside the 
limit of the forces of 
the Crown. 

Such is the most import- 
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ant problem that perplexes the 
country, and such the scheme 
suggested by Lord Roberts’s 
League. Upon its acceptance, 
or the acceptance of something 
like it, our very existence de- 
pends. It is idle to spend 
vast sums upon what is called 
“socialism” or “social re- 
form,” before we have made 
our country reasonably secure. 
What will it profit an aged 
man, who has passed his life 
untaxed and thriftless, if at the 
very moment he is to receive 
an unearned, ill-deserved pen- 
sion, the enemy clamours at 
our doors? The voice of pru- 
dence suggests that we should 
look to safety first and enjoy- 
ment afterwards. But just 
now the voice of prudence is 
silenced, and we squander the 
national wealth on the unem- 
ployable when it is our only 
duty to protect industrious 
and energetic citizens against 
attack. And if we defer our 
preparation much longer, the 
moment of security may pass, 
and in a sudden defeat the 
work achieved by centuries of 
effort be undone. There is no 
doubt that we have far more 
to lose than any of our rivals, 
and for that reason we should 
guard what we possess with 
the utmost jealousy. Being a 
maritime nation, we could not 
pass unscathed through the 
experience of other countries. 
It is not easy to realise what 
the effect would be if London 
were held by a foreign army. 
“Remember what has happened 
to the great maritime powers 
in the past,” urged Lord Salis- 
bury some eight years ago. 
“In every case the great mari- 
time power has been paralysed 
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and killed, not by the disasters 
it may have suffered in its pro- 
vinces or its outlying depen. 
dencies; in every case it has 
succumbed to a blow directed 
at the heart... . So long as 
our heart was unstruck, we 
might look with comparative 
indifference on the result of 
any war... . But if our heart 
is once struck there is an end 
of the history of England.” 
This is a solemn warning which 
no patriot will neglect. The 
very grandeur of that history 
insists that we should be true 
to the splendid tradition of our 
race. We are asked to protect 
not a village nor a province 
but a mighty empire, firmly 
established upon enterprise and 
self-sacrifice. We are asked to 
give so little to attain so much, 
and surely those who make the 
demand will make it not in 
vain. If only there be an army 
in England adequate to repel 
an invader, we may regard 
with confidence the safety of 
our Empire, and rest content 
that henceforth we may “in 
peace and honour live.” 

Our reckless neglect to secure 
the safety of Great Britain 
comes partly from a lack of 
patriotism, partly from a scorn 
of true economy. We are fast 
becoming a profligate miser 
among the nations, a sort of 
imperial John Elwes, who 
when he was worth half 4 
million nearly died for want 
in his own house. On the one 
hand, we squander vast sums 
on public philanthropy and 
municipal enterprises; on the 
other, we grudge the very 
little money which might put 
the country in a proper state 
of defence. If our financial 
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method be a symptom of our 
character, we are forced to 
acknowledge ourselves far- 
travelled on the road of decay. 
There is a hopeless extra- 
vagance even in the money 
we save. Those who are sur- 
prised by an enemy without 
men and without munitions of 
war must needs pay ten times 
its value for that upon which 
their national existence de- 
pends. They are no better 
economists than was Panurge, 
who burned great logs for their 
ashes and ate his corn whilst 
it was but grass. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “should I cut my 
wheat in the blade when from 
it you might make a good 
green sauce?” That is pre- 
cisely what England is doing 
to-day; she is making a green 
sauce of her corn, and doubt- 
less will feel a sad surprise 
when famine overtakes her. 
And she errs not without 
warning. In a wise and witty 
speech, delivered at Edinburgh 
a month ago, Lord Rosebery, 
the most disinterested of coun- 
sellors, delivered a homily upon 
thrift, both public and private, 
which deserves a better fate 
than to be forgotten with the 
daily journal wherein it was 
reported. “TI think,” he said, 
“it is serious for those who 
have the governance of our 
_ affairs to remember that great 
nations and great empires live 
only so long as they are thrifty; 
that the moment they begin to 
waste or disperse their re- 
sources, the day of their end 
is at hand. That is a fact 
abundantly proved in history, 
» +. and though I do not pre- 
tend to preach thrift from any 
exalted standpoint, I do beg 
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those who are here present and 
those outside these walls whom 
my words may reach, to re- 
member that thrift is the 
surest and the strongest found- — 
ation of an empire—so sure, 80 
strong, and so necessary, that 
no great empire can long exist 
that disregards it.” These are 
words spoken with authority, 
and spoken none toosoon. Our 
Government has proved itself 
thriftless both in what it 
spends and in what it spares, 
and if there be not a speedy 
return to saner methods, it will 
be as miserably bankrupt as 
Panurge himself, whom not 
even the lordship of Salma- 
gondy could save from ruin. 
Lord Rosebery has long held 
@ unique position in the State. 
He shrinks from office, and is 
careful not to give an undue 
support to either party. As 
an amicus curice he is without 


a rival, and you will hardly 
find his like in the annals of 


the past. Knowledge and 
judgment are his, and he 
speaks with the weight which 
is carried by one who has held 
the highest offices. His poli- 
tics, moreover, are nicely tem- 
pered by the study of history 
and literature. He is always 
ready with wise saws and 
ancient instances. It would 
not be easy to name many 
statesmen with his literary 
equipment. Charles James 
Fox, when he took pen in hand, 
declined upon a stiff and arid 
style. Not even the most 
pious admirer could pretend 
that the late Mr Gladstone 

sed Lord Rosebery’s clear 
insight into life and letters. 
Nor does Lord Rosebery stint 
his eloquence because he has 
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left the strife of partisans. His 
knowledge and his irony are 
always at the service of the 
State. And he touches nothing 
save with a light hand and a 
gentle scorn. Thrift, for in- 
stance, is not the sprightliest 
subject upon which to discourse, 
and yet Lord Rosebery treated 
it even with a sort of gaiety. 
His treatment of it, too, is op- 
portune. If it be not sprightly, 
nothing too much can be said 
in praise of that thrift, now 
hopelessly out of fashion, which 
purchases independence of 
philanthropy and patronage. 
This kind may flourish, and 
indeed does flourish, in cir- 
cumstances of the direst pov- 
erty. Lord Rosebery described 
with a quiet humour the thrift 
of the Scottish peasant, who, 
in the eighteenth century, kept 
what he could, not for the sake 
of livelihood but for the sake 
(The Chinese 


of his funeral. 
in California are said to be 
inspired by the same ambition 


unto this day.) “This patient 
and self-denying people,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “amassed 
enough for what, after all, is 
the most insignificant event in 
our life—toiled and spun, and 
spared themselves for that pur- 
pose.” And they thus toiled 
and thus spun, because they 
thought it shame to be be- 
holden to the State—a reason 
which to the elector of modern 
times, eager for doles, must 
appear the last freak of folly. 
This thrift, then, which is a 
guarantee of independence, is a 
golden virtue. There are other 
kinds of thrift,in praise of which 
nothing can be said. That which 
comes of fear, for instance, is 
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the determined enemy of enter- 
prise and adventure, It is not 
the apostle of mere thrift who 
has gone overseas to found 
colonies and to enlarge the 
borders of the Empire. The 
man who will at all costs keep 
the little he has is doomed to a 
life of penury and discomfort, 
and may easily come upon the 
parish at last by some accident 
of fortune. And thrift, itself a 
virtue, becomes, when practised 
by a miser, the ugliest of the 
vices. From a vice it turns to 
a disease—a kind of madness 
which defies alike reason and 
ridicule. The expedients to 
which John Elwes, whom we 
have already cited, was reduced 
by his hatred of extravagance, 
would furnish forth a tragi- 
comedy. At the time of his 
greatest wealth he would sit 
in an old greenhouse to save a 
fire, or with his servant in the 
kitchen. He spent his morn- 
ings in collecting chips and 
bones and crows’ nests, which 
presently he might use as fuel. 
When he rode out he never left 
the soft turf adjoining the road, 
and so spared the expense of 
shoes, declaring in explanation 
that the turf was pleasant toa 
horse’s foot. To save the cost 
of going to a butcher, he would 
have one of his own sheep 
killed, and eat mutton until 
it was finished, nor would he 
refrain from the stale meat, 
even if it were putrid. He 
would never allow his shoes to 
be cleaned, lest they might 
be worn out the _ sooner, 
and he thought the foulest 
rags good enough to cover his 
nakedness. From the pleasures 
of life he resolutely excluded 
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himself. Though a good scholar 
he would not incur the expense 
of books; and though he lived 
in the golden age of the drama, 
and might have seen Garrick 
and Mrs Jordan, Kemble and 
Mrs Siddons, he would never 
spend the few shillings asked 
for a seat in the theatre. He 
knew neither love nor hate, 
neither joy nor beauty. He 
was the wretched victim of the 
money that he amassed, and 
his example makes the very 
name of thrift hideous. 

But when we look more 
narrowly at it, John Elwes 
was in reality guilty of the 
vice which he most bitterly 
deplored. It was truly the 
spirit of waste to which he 
succumbed. He wasted with 
more than a gambler’s reckless- 
ness the gold which he collected. 
There it lay in drawers and 
boxes, useless and untouched. 


It did him no more good than 
it would had he flung it into 


the sea. It brought him 
nothing that was comely or of 
good report. It did not reveal 
to him the amenity of life. And 
it may be said without paradox 
that the miser is the worst 
squanderer of them all. He 
wastes his money upon nothing. 
In very truth, waste is the worst 
foe of decent living, whether it 
comes from the extravagance 
of vulgar display or from a 
mean penuriousness. He is the 
wisest man and the thriftiest 
who puts his income to the 
best use; and if you would 
have an example to set against 
that of Elwes the miser, you 
could not do better than choose 
Peregrine Langton, who has 
found immortality in Boswell’s 
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‘Life of Dr Johnson.’ Probably 
no better economist than he 
ever made a shilling do the 
work of half a sovereign. He 
had no more than an an- 
nuity of £200, and he led the 
gracious life of a country gentle- 
man. He lived in Lincolnshire, 
a county that was not more 
than moderately cheap, and he 
lived without stint or diffi- 
culty. “The servants,” said his 
nephew, “ were two maids and 
two men in livery. His com- 
mon way of living at his table 
was three or four dishes; the 
appurtenances to his table were 
neat and handsome: he fre- 
quently entertained company 
at dinner, and then his table 
was well served with as many 
dishes as were usual at the 
tables of the other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. His 
own appearance as to clothes 
was genteelly neat and plain. 
He had always a postchaise, 
and kept three horses.” And 
when all was paid he still re- 
served a tenth of his income 
for charity, and had saved at 
his death the better part of 
a@ years income. Such an 
achievement is not common in 
the experience of life, and 
Peregrine Langton succeeded 
only because he paid for every- 
thing as it came. He knew 
neither interest nor panic. He 
was, in fact, the antithesis of 
Panurge and the British 
Government, who both, with 
very different motives, have 
eaten their corn in the green. 
And the sin of our Government 
is far greater than the sin of 
Panurge, because its thriftless- 
ness may bring ruin upon 
millions. 
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BY SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I. 


THE outlook in India is more 
hopeful now than it has been 
for some time past. Not be- 
cause of Lord Morley’s reforms. 
They have not been put for- 
ward to satisfy the cravings of 
agitators or in obedience to 
their threats, Neither have 
they been deferred in conse- 
quence of the revolutionary 
wave which has threatened to 
spread over India. For the 
restoration of peace and security 
to the people of India, and for 
the safety of our own people, 
other measures must be, and I 
am glad to say have been, now 
adopted. When the history of 
the past five or six years comes 
to be written, I think it will be 
said the spread of anarchy and 
disorder in Bengal especially 
has been due to the extra- 
ordinary slowness of the ex- 
ecutive government to act: to 
want of foresight, alertness, 
and promptitude. If the meas- 
ures now taken for curbing the 
press and for summary justice 
in the case of serious political 
crime had been taken three 
years ago, the Viceroy would 
not have had to deplore “a 
murderous conspiracy, a wide- 
spread conspiracy, aiming 
avowedly at the systematic 
assassination of Government 
officials, which is to discredit 
our administration, and expel 
the British Raj from India” 
(Lord Minto’s speech in Coun- 
cil, Calcutta, December 11, 


I, 


1908); nor would a member 
of Council have had to sup- 
port proposals for repressive 
legislation by a description of 
Bengal which would be a libel 
on Oudh under the worst of 
her Nawabs. It is the fashion 
in quarters, some of which 
ought to be better informed, 
to attribute the disturbance in 
Bengal to the division of that 
province for administrative 
purposes. The Hindu leaders 
cleverly took advantage of that 
measure and used it for their 
own ends. But the widespread 
conspiracy is a purely Hindu 
conspiracy, closely connected, I 
believe, with the Cow Societies. 
In its methods it is as much 
fanatical as political, and is 
directed as much against the 
Masalmaéns as against the 
British. Let those who doubt 
the wisdom of dividing Bengal 
read the following quotation 
from a letter from the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal :— 


“The Mahomedans have a very pro- 
found distrust of the Hindus, whom 
they see at every turn exploiting 
them for their benefit, whether as 
landholders, as Mahujuns, as money- 
lenders, or in every turn of life 
where the Mahomedans are, so far 
as the Hindus find it possible, shut 
out from lucrative employment. The 

rincipal weapon—the boycott of 

uropean goods—is an intensely self- 
ish weapon, by which the agitators 
compel the poorer people to pay the 
cost of the pressure which they wish 
to bring to upon the Europeans; 
and it is carried out by tyranny and 
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oppression, and utterly regardless of 
the cost to the poorer classes, who 
are made to pay. -The Hindus fre- 
quently also treat the Mahomedans 
with great contumely and _ con- 
tempt.”—(Secretary, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, to the Government of 
India, March 14, 1908. Advisory 
and Legislative Councils Blue-book, 
vol. ii., Part I., p. 946 c.) 


There are, we know from Sir 
Harvey Adamson’s speech, some 
fifteen thousand “ volunteers” 
in Bengal enrolled in the Sam- 
itis, against which the new laws 
have been designed. This ad- 
mirable and amiable “ Territor- 
ial force” is occupied in ex- 
ecuting the measures described 
above, with a little murder, 
arson, and dacoity thrown in. 
The main hope of the de- 
graded and downtrodden Mu- 
hammedan population is their 
formation into a province where 
they will be in the majority. 
Yet such is the perversity of 
human nature, we have Lord 
Macdonnell denouncing the 
partition of Bengal as if it 
had outraged the sacred soil 
of Tipperary, and assuring the 
House of Lords that, if it could 
be undone, all difficulties would 
vanish, and a noble province 
would reappear where the lib- 
eral measures of Lord Morley 
would take root amid a fine 
independent peasantry. 

I do not know whether the 
salvation of the Muhammedan 
majority — eighteen millions 
out of twenty-nine—was in 
Lord Curzon’s mind when he 
divided Bengal. I believe not. 
But nothing more is needed to 
justify his action. 

However, as I have said, the 
outlook is distinctly more hope- 
ful since the legislative meas- 
ures passed in the Calcutta 
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Council on December 11. If 
the Lieutenant -Governors of 
the two provinces are strong 
men and are allowed to act, 
there is a good hope that the 
revolutionary and anarchical 
movement may be checked. 
It is possible that as the real 
spring of the Government in 
India has been moved to Lon- 
don of recent years, a fact 
which the agitators who have 
hovered about the India Office 
for the last few months have been 
quick to recognise, so the head- 
quarters of anarchy as well as of 
sedition may be transferred to 
this country. Be this as it 
may, the main point is to have 
strong executive governments 
in the Indian provinces, The 
trail of half-heartedness is over 
even the recent legislation. The 
Seditious Meetings Act was 
aimed at the orators who have 
been stumping India, exciting 
hatred and revolt; but “un- 
fortunately, I think,” says Sir 
Harvey Adamson, “it was sur- 
rounded by safeguards which 
rendered it somewhat diffi- 
cult to put in operation.” 
The Newspapers Incitement 
to Offences Act followed. 
It stopped short of sedi- 
tion, and was hampered with 
an appeal to the High Court. 
Now has been passed the 
Summary Justice Act, which 
is excellent. But the local 
Governor, the authority 
directly responsible for the 
peace, is not allowed to move 
under it unless and until he 
can procure the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, 
which may mean the Secretary 
of State. There is much to 
suggest the hand of Lord 
Morley in all this. 
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Lastly, the fons et origo of 
the whole mischief is the 
seditious press, which is left 
to the slow, cumbrous, and in- 
adequate machinery of the 
ordinary law; and when after 
weeks or months of sittings a 
Court convicts and an indig- 
nant judge awards a sentence 
proportionate to the crime, the 
Government is waiting at the 
jail door to reduce the term, 
mitigate the penalties, and 
order every attention to be 
paid to the convict’s comfort. 
Every one who has taken part 
in Indian affairs must say 
with Lord Lansdowne (Debate 
of Dec. 18)— 


“T feel very strongly that it is 


II, 


To pass to the contem- 
plated reforms of the Legis- 
lative Councils. The Blue- 
books on this subject are a 
mass of crude matter without 
digest or arrangement, and 
the task of examining the 
foundations on which the pro- 
posals are based is difficult. 
Lord Morley, however, has 
stated the proposed changes 
with sufficient clearness. As 
I cannot presume the readers 
of ‘Maga’ to be more con- 
versant with the details of 
Indian administration than 
Lord Morley’s audience in the 
House of Lords, a brief sketch 
of the present Councils is 
offered which those who do 
not need it can pass by. 

Prior to 1892 there was no 
popular or quasi-representative 
element in the Legislative 
Councils, The non - official 
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necessary to strengthen the hands of 
the Government of India against the 
seditious press of that country. To 
my mind, although the person who 
wreaks his own petty vengeance or 
spite by blowing up a number of his 
fellow - citizens with dynamite is a 
great criminal, I am not sure that 
the man is not a greater criminal 
still who by the distribution of 
seditious literature excites people to 
crime which he, perhaps, himself has 
not the courage to commit.” 


That is a pronouncement which 
will have the concurrence of 
‘Maga’s’ readers. I would 
like to add that a still greater 
criminal, in fact if not in 
motive, is he who being en- 
trusted with the sword fails to 
use it to stop this cruel mis- 
chief. 


members were chosen and ap- 
pointed by the Government, 
and an official majority was 
always secured. The functions 
of the Council were limited 
strictly, and it was expressly 
forbidden to transact any busi- 
ness or to entertain any motion 
except such as appertained 
to legislation. In 1892 an 
Act was passed to improve the 
Councils, by giving them 
greater freedom and a broader 
representative basis,and author- 
ising the Governors and Lieu- 
tenant - Governors and_ the 
Governor-General in their re- 
spective Councils to make rules 
enabling the members to dis- 
cuss the annual financial state- 
ments, and to ask questions 
under certain conditions and 
restrictions. The Councils 
constituted under this Act 
by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
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ment in 1893 are composed 
partly of official and partly 
of non-official members. The 
officials, with the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor, form a 
majority, but in some cases 
only a bare majority. Of the 
non-officials some are nomin- 
ated by the Governor, and some 
are recommended to him for 
nomination by various bodies 
and associations. He is not 
bound to accept a recommend- 
ation. The non-officials nomin- 
ated directly by the Governor 
at his own discretion must be 
selected “in such manner as 
shall in his opinion secure a fair 
representation of the different 
classes of the community.” 
The Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil, at which the Governor- 
General presides, is built up 
in like manner on the basis 
of the Provincial Councils. It 
must be remembered that it is 
this Council which deals with 
all matters affecting India 
generally, and that the Pro- 
vincial Councils, although they 
may “make laws for the peace 
and good government” of their 
respective provinces, may not 
interfere in any way with the 
public finances, the penal code, 
the currency, the post, the tele- 
graph, naval or military mat- 
ters, or the religion or religious 
rites or usages of any class of 
his Majesty’s subjects in India, 

The Councils thus constituted 
by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment in 1893 have now worked 
for fifteen years, long enough 
to make their defects evident. 
It would be in accordance with 
the practice of the Governor- 
Generel in Council if those de- 
fects as they appeared or were 
felt from time to time had been 





noted by the Secretary of the 
Legislative Department, and 
there is no doubt a file in the 
Calcutta office in which they 
have been recorded and dis- 
cussed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the matter was 
taken up by Lord Minto so 
early in his Viceroyalty. The 
agitation in Eastern Bengal in 
1905-6, soon after he assumed 
office, compelled him to reflect 
on the condition of the Empire 
in his {charge; and he doubt- 
less realised the small measure 
of help which he obtained even 
from those whose interests were 
obviously identified with the 
permanence of order and good 
government. In the circular 
letter to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments (vol. i, Part I, of 
Blue-book), in which their opin- 
ions were sought on the rough 
proposals of the Government of 
India, the ruling note is— 


“the need of making adequate pro- 
vision for representing the landed 
aristocracy of India, the mercantile 
and industrial classes, and the great 
body of moderate men who, under 
existing conditions, have no sufficient 
inducement to enter political life and 
find but little scope for the exercise 
of their legitimate influence.” 


Again (in par. 14)— 


“The Government of India are 
impressed with the necessity for 
giving substantial representation to 
the great landowners who not only 
constitute the aristocratic and stable 
elements in Indian society but also 
represent the interests of the land- 
lords great and small.” 


In his first speech on Indian 
affairs (July 21, 1908) it will 
be remembered Lord Morley 
said that the time had come 
for an intrepid step forward, 
and affirmed that “the Govern- 
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ment of India was in thorough 
sympathy with the necessities 
of the day and the hour.” 
Reading between the lines of 
the letter, from which extracts 
have been given above, it would 
seem that the necessities in the 
Governor-General’s mind were 
not those of satisfying the 
ambitions of the agitators of 
Eastern and Western India, 
but the need of rallying the 
conservative classes to the side 
of the Government—a need 
which the events of the day, 
of the hour, imperatively in- 
dicated. 

Accordingly, in the forefront 
of Lord Minto’s proposals was 
placed the scheme of Advisory 
Councils, which was to bring 
the ruling chiefs into closer 
touch with Imperial affairs. 
The great magnates of British 
India, of every province where 
landholders of sufficient dignity 
and status could be found, were 
to be associated in the same 
Council. 

It is surprising that the de- 
fects and impossibilities inher- 
ent in this scheme should have 
been overlooked by his advisers, 
although the Viceroy himself, 
with his short experience, may 
well have failed to realise them. 
It is more surprising that the 
views of the ruling chiefs were 
not ascertained before the pro- 
posal was published. The 
Foreign Secretary must have 
known the light in which the 
chiefs would regard the pos- 
ition offered to them, and the 
difficulties in bringing them 
together for any purpose. 
The ruling chiefs declined to 
fall in with Lord Minto’s pro- 
posal. It might have been 
possible to do without these 
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independent princes, but the 
rest of the scheme also had 
incurable defects. The Advis- 
ory Councils were to have no 
legal status; they were not to 
be called together at any stated 
times ; they were to have no 
exclusive privilege of advising 
the Government. In fact there 
would be even less reality in 
the position than in that which 
belongs to a privy councillor 
in this country. It was soon 
clear that the proposal must 
fail. It was not enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed even by those 
for whom it was intended. 
The classes who were not to 
be included, and whose influ- 
ence these Councils were de- 
signed to check, were indig- 
nant at their exclusion. Some 
of them did not conceal their 
contempt. In the Congress 
lately sitting in Madras the 
Babu party rejoiced loudly at 
the defeat of this measure. 

The leading idea in the Ad- 
visory Council scheme was the 
formation of a second chamber 
for India, and will have the 
sympathy of many people. 
But unless a legal status were 
given to it, such an institution 
could not live. For this pur- 
pose Parliamentary legislation 
would be necessary. A Bill to 
constitute an aristocratic and 
Conservative second chamber 
for India would get short shrift 
in the present House of Com- 
mons, even if it were backed 
by the persuasive eloquence of 
Lord’ Morley. At the same 
time, safety might have lain in 
that direction, as the delight 
of the Congress-Wallas goes to 
show. 

To turn to the defects shown 
by experience to exist in the 
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scheme devised in 1893 by 
Lord Lansdowne. The object 
in view was, as the then 
Secretary of State phrased 
it, “‘to give representation to 
the views of different races, 
classes, and localities through 
the medium of corporations 
vested with definite powers 
upon a recognised basis, or of 
associations formed upon a sub- 
stantial community of legiti- 
mate interests.” In plain words, 
a numerical or territorial basis 
being out of the question, any 
existing lawful body, board, 
municipality, chamber of com- 
merce, university, or what not 
of sufficient importance was to 
be constituted an electorate. 

It is now apparent that the 
result is not what was expected. 
The district boards have failed 
to represent the landed interest 
which was confided to them. 
Out of fifty-four members re- 
turned only ten have been land- 
holders, while thirty-six have 
been lawyers. Similarly, the 
grouped municipalities who were 
expected to return commercial 
or business men have, out of 
forty - three representatives, 
sent to Council forty lawyers, 
two landholders, and one only 
of the commercial class. The 
Imperial Legislative Council 
tells the same story. Of the 
non-official members nominated 
or elected since 1893, 40 per 
cent have been lawyers or 
schoolmasters. Only 23 per 
cent have been landholders, 
and the mercantile community 
has been represented to the 
extent of 25 per cent. The 
Government of India 


“are far from denying that the 
professional classes are entitled toa 
share of representation, proportioned 





not won to their numbers, which 
are small, but to their influence, which 
is large and tends to increase. But 
they are not prepared to allow them 
a virtual monopoly of the power 
exercised by the Councils ; and they 
believe that the soundest solution of 
the problem is to be found in supply- 
ing the requisite counterpoise to their 
excessive influence by creating an 
additional electorate recruited Toone 
the landed and monied classes.” 


In this most men who know 
India will thoroughly agree. 

The next defect, and perhaps 
the most serious from the point 
of view not only of policy but 
of justice, is that the present 
scheme has failed to provide 
the Muhammedan community 
with a representation on the 
Councils at all adequate to 
its weight and importance. 
The Muhammedans have been 
alarmed about their interests 
from the first moment this 
reform scheme was broached. 
On the ist of October 1906, 
in answer to the Muham- 
medan deputation, Lord Minto 
said— 


“¢Vou justly claim that your posi- 
tion should be estimated not merely 
on your numerical strength but in 
respect to the political importance of 

our community and the service it 
oo rendered to the Empire,’ and he 
added ‘that any electoral representa- 
tion in India would be doomed to 
mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and tradi- 
cions of the communities composing 
the population of this continent.’” 


Lord Minto ended by assur- 
ing them that their political 
rights and interests would be 
safeguarded in any adminis- 
trative recognition with which 
he was concerned. 

Here there are admissions 
and pledges also of a very 
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solemn nature, which must not 
be forgotten however difficult 
it must be to act up to them. 
An examination of the Mu- 
hammedan position in some of 
the provinces where they are 
most numerous will show the 
difficulties in front. In the 
United Provinces, for ex- 
ample, where there are in 
round numbers forty - one 
million Hindus and _ seven 
millions of Muhammedans, out 
of six places for which recom- 
mendations—.e., elections sub- 
ject to nomination—are made, 
not a single place has been 
won by a Muhammedan dur- 
ing the whole life of the 
Council, some fifteen years; 
and the seats at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s disposal have not 
been sufficient to adjust the 
balance. In the Panjab the 
Masalmans are 53 per cent, 
the Hindus 38, the Sikhs 7 
per cent of the population. In 
the Council, which is filled en- 
tirely by direct nomination, the 
Muhammedans have two seats, 
the Sikhs one, the Hindus one. 
In Eastern Bengal and Assam 
the proportions are much the 
same — Buddhists taking the 
place of Sikhs. Although the 
Muhammedan voters largely 
exceed the Hindus, the latter 
secure more than their pro- 
portion of seats. This will 
not be wondered at, if the 
reader remembers the descrip- 
tion given of the condition of 
the Masalman population on 
the first pages of this paper. 
In determining the new con- 
stitutions of the Councils and 
assigning seats to each interest, 
the Government of India have 
acted in consultation with the 
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Provincial Governments. . It is 
a matter which must be left 
to them. There appears, how- 
ever, to be one important over- 
sight which may have influ- 
enced their judgment. 

In determining the amount 
of representation to be given 
to each class, a prominent 
place is given to the census 
returns. In comparing the 
relative numbers of Hindus 
and Muhammedans for the 
present purpose these figures 
are, I suggest, deceptive. Thus 
the Madras figures are given 
as follows (I take them in 
thousands) :— 


Hindus . 34,048 
Muhammedans 2,451 
Christians 1,024 


Under the term “Hindu” are 
reckoned all who are not Mu- 
hammedans or Christians. But 
surely there are millions of 
people in every province who 
ought not to be counted Hindus 
for representative purposes. To 
make the meaning clear, I quote 
from a memorial presented to 
their Government by members 
of the non-caste Dravidian 
Mahajana Sabha of Madras. 
They say— 


“The differences between the 
Hindu and the community of the 
memorialists are so great that it is 
a deplorable mistake to regard it as 
forming a part of the Hindus. The 
Dravidian community is not subject 
to the scruples of caste. . . . There 
has been existing for centuries en- 
mity and hatred Seeman their com- 
munity and that of the Hindus. 
The Hindus have been persecuting 
them in a thousand and one ways in 
social matters, and politically it is 
only under the British rule, which 
is universally regarded as a protection 
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to this community, that they are 
enjoying any privileges.” * 


The Dravidians are said to 
number one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of Madras. I have not 
the census returns at hand, but 
assuming that they and their 
like number one-sixth of the 
Hindus properly so called, the 
proportion of Hindus to Mu- 
hammedans should be reduced 
from 34:2 to 28:2 in round 
numbers. If one thing is cer- 
tain, it is that whatever system 
of election is established, save 
one based on minute distine- 
tions of race and religion, the 
Hindus and, in most provinces, 
the Brahmins will gain a ma- 
jority of the seats.2, What right 
have these men to claim as 
their constituents millions of 
people whom they regard as 
the vermin in the fields, 
and whom they cannot even 
approach without pollution? 
Probably not less than one- 
fourth of the population of 
British India, after excluding 
the Masalmans, are people 
with whom the Hindu, proper- 
ly so called, would neither eat, 
nor drink, nor sleep. On the 
other hand, 2 Muhammedan, 
no matter what his social 
status, belongs to the Moslim 
community. It appears, there- 
fore, unfair to the Muhamme- 
dans to reckon these vast 
multitudes as Hindus in esti- 
mating the number of repre- 
sentatives to which the two 
communities are respectively 
entitled. This whole question 


of Muhammedan representa- 
tion needs much more con- 
sideration than it has received 
at present. 

So far, however, it is com- 
paratively plain sailing. The 
real trouble comes when the 
attempt is made to frame some 
reasonable system of election. 
It seems that an _ elective 
system had been determined 
on first, and the consideration 
of the manner in which it is 
to be carried out has been de- 
ferred until a more convenient 
season. Lord Lansdowne asks, 
Do you really mean to adopt 
the principle of election as 
we understand it—an exotic 
system in India which has been 
tried cautiously and found not 
an unqualified success? Lord 
Morley answers, “ We do pro- 
pose the substitution of election 
in a large degree for the old 
process of recommendation.” 

Very well, election “in a 
large degree” let it be. Never- 
theless, the question remains, 
How are you to carry it out? 
The Blue-books give us no en- 
lightenment on this head, and 
perhaps were not intended to do 
so. The Government of India 
have got no further than this— 


“We have made no attempt to 
frame regular constituencies for the 
election of landholders, Muhamme- 
dans, and representatives of Indian 
commerce. The materials before us 
are insufficient for the purpose. [Two 
volumes of 700 es each, and 
weighing some twelve pounds.] The 
conditions of each province vary too 
much for any colleen: plan to be 
feasible.” 





1 Vol. ii., Part L, pp. 248, 249 of Blue-book. 
* See Surendra Nath Bannerjee’s speech at the Congress, reported in ‘ Pioneer 


Mail’ of January 1, 1909. 
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Some Governments may do 
this, some may do that, and 
soon. And “ with these general 
observations ”—very helpful it 
must be allowed—they “change 
the conversation” (para. 34 of 
despatch, Oct. 1908). 

The deus ex machind now 
comes in the shape of the Secre- 
tary of State with his electoral 
College scheme. The wretched 
Government of India were in a 
tangle before, but now they are 
knotted up past escape. 

In 1893 the idea of making 
separate constituencies on a 
religious or racial basis was 
not, I think, suggested. It is 
condemned by most authorities 
as certain to lead to bitter 
animosities and strife, and it 
is to be feared that this will be 
the result. But after their 
past experience, and the dread 
of the Hindu vote, which will 
certainly be strong enough in 
any elective system to prevail, 
the Masalmans insist on a 
pure Muhammedan constitu- 
ency wherever elective systems 
are introduced. It is to be re- 
gretted that they will not 
accept a system of nomina- 
tion; but this is distasteful to 
them, and strongly opposed 
by the Hindus. 

It would be most satisfactory 
if Lord Morley’s proposal could 
be made to work. But even 
as interpreted by Lord Mac- 
donnell, it will not, in my 
opinion, suffice to protect the 
Muhammedans, who will be 
worsted at every step neces- 
sary to the election. 

The question should be 
threshed out in India be- 


tween the Government there 
and the heads of the Moslim 
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“community. Unfortunately, it 

is recognised by all that the 
real power is in Whitehall. 
The Hindu leaders, Gokhale 
and others, have been hanging 
about Westminster all the 
autumn. It will not be easy 
to persuade the Muhammedans 
that it was for nothing. So 
they also are preparing to be- 
siege the India Office. 

Leaving the Government of 
India to discover how elections 
are to be suited to these in- 
compatible and irreconcilable 
conditions, let us turn to some- 
thing else. In order to repre- 
sent all the different interests 
entitled to seats, the first step 
necessary is to enlarge the 
Councils. This measure is no 
doubt a very excellent piece 
of reform on many grounds, 
The small restricted Councils, 
besides being inadequate to 
admit all interests, are too 
apt to become mere cliques. 
It is resolved to double each 
Council in round numbers. 
Lord Minto has never con- 
templated giving up the prin- 
ciple of an official majority in 
the Provincial Councils, much 
less in his own. He was con- 
fronted, therefore, with the 
necessity of providing for 
legislative duties a very much 
greater number of official mem- 
bers. After consulting the 
different Governments, it was 
found that the men could not 
be spared without serious in- 
jury to the ordinary adminis- 
trative work; and it must be 
remembered that the reformed 
Councils will have twice as 
many to speak, will have much 
greater liberty in questioning 
and resoluting, and are to dis- 
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cuss the Budget in much detail. 
In order to meet this difficulty 
the Government of India pro- 
posed to appoint such a num- 
ber of officials as will ensure 
a majority, but not to call 
them up until a crisis arises. 
This plan is somewhat crude, 
and does not tend to save the 
non-official face. The Secretary 
of State brushed it aside. “Iam 
unable,” he says, ‘‘to persuade 
myself that to import a number 
of gentlemen to vote down 
something upon which they 
may or may not have heard 
the arguments will prove satis- 
factory.” Lord Minto might 
have urged Parliamentary prac- 
tice as a precedent; for cer- 
tainly nothing can be more in 
accord with such practice than 
the procedure described so con- 
temptuously by Lord Morley. 
The Secretary of State, however, 
has told us plainly that he 
will have no hand in introduc- 
ing Parliament into India. The 
Government of India, therefore, 
remain in the net, and might 
have to stay there, But again 
the deus pops out, this time 
with a pair of scissors or & 
sharp tooth, and severs the 
knot. It is quite simple: aban- 
don your official majority in 
the Provincial Councils and 
it is done. It is the old fable 
of the lion and the mouse, 
with the parts reversed. 

Any one reading Lord 
Morley’s reform speech would 
believe that he had _ the 
Government of India heart 
and soul with him through- 
out. It is astonishing to find 
that this important and very 
dubious experiment has been 
decided upon over the head 
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of the Governor-General in 
Council, and without hearing 
what the men principally con- 
cerned—namely, the Provincial 
Governors—have to say. 

The arguments for it are 
these: (1) Bombay is doing 
it now; (2) the legislative 
business in these Provincial 
Councils is trivial. The Gov- 
ernor will have a veto: if the 
majority try to pass wild-cat 
bills he can veto them. If 
they merely obstruct bills 
which he wants to pass for 
the peace and good govern- 
ment of his province, it is not 
much matter. If the worst 
comes to the worst, the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Council can 
take them up and pass them. 
(3) The existence of an official 
majority directly, palpably, and 
injuriously tends to weaken, 
and (the words are Lord Mor- 
ley’s) “I think I may say to 
deaden, the sense of trust 
and responsibility in the 
non-official members of these 
Councils, and to throw them 
into an attitude of peevish, 
sulky, permanent opposition.” 

In answer to these arguments, 
which appear insufficient and 
unsound, it may be said that 
the Bombay Government is 
amusing itself by balancing on 
a wall. It can come down 
now whenever it pleases. It 
has chosen to nominate more 
non - officials than the law re- 
quires. As vacancies occur it 
can redress the balance. I 
understand Lord Morley to 
mean that his proposed Bill 
will compel the Government 
to remain in the dangerous 
position it has taken up. 
You can always find a self- 
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confident man who will go 
into a dangerous place so long 
as he thinks he can come out. 
Before you cite him as an 
example, make him understand 
that he will have to stay 
there. How long is it since 
the Governor of Bombay gave 
his official nominations to non- 
officials, and who are the non- 
officials? I think we ought to 
know that. For one thing, they 
are not elected members. 

Secondly, the peace and good 
government of an Indian prov- 
ince are scarcely trivial or 
merely local affairs. They mean 
the welfare of a country that 
may be as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, and is 
sometimes larger and contains 
more people. All the measures 
that have been passed in India 
for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, for sanita- 
tion, for protection of the ryots, 
and the like, have originated 
with the servants. of the 
Government, and many of 
them would not have passed 
unless the Government had 
had power on their side. 

The third argument, if it 
came from any one but Lord 
Morley, I would call fantastic. 
The matter in hand is not the 
moral and spiritual welfare of 
the non-officials, but the peace 
and good government of the 
country. If the moral eleva- 
tion of these gentlemen is to be 
your guiding principle, then 
by all that you hold sacred 
leave them alone. Their char- 
acters will be much more in- 
jured by the animosities, the 
lying, and the corruption en- 
gendered by your pro 
elections than they will be 
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benefited by the dignity of 
sitting in a permanent ma- 
jority. The same reasoning 
applies to every ruffian in the 
country who wants to steal, 
The policemen undoubtedly 
deaden the sense of trust and 
responsibility in the non-police- 
men, and beyond all doubt 
throw many of them “into an 
attitude of peevish, sulky, per- 
manent opposition” to society. 

At any rate, the reasoning 
applies closely to Parliament. 
Why not try the system there? 
Let the Cabinet sit by them- 
selves and dismiss their fol- 
lowers for the remainder of the 
session. Surely men like Mr 
Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil 
are worthy to be saved from 
degradation. Arguments like 
these are addressed to the 
wretched, false sentimentality 
of the day. 

The arguments against Lord 
Morley’s plan are infinitely 
stronger. In the first place, 
there is the danger that the 
power for good of the provin- 
cial governors will suffer. To 
ask a man to govern an Indian 
province and to subject his 
legislative proposals to be re- 
jected by a majority of his 
Council is unfair, and will 
weaken and be used to weaken 
his authority. It is most un- 
desirable that he should be 
called upon to use his veto or 
to throw himself for help on 
the Governor-General’s Council. 
It is easy to say the non- 
officials will not unite. But we 
are only at the beginning of 
this business. It will not be 
long before the nationalists, 
the extremists especially, real- 
ise the power the elective 
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system puts in their hands. 
The seats are bound to fall 
more and more to Hindus, 
chiefly Brahmins and lawyers. 
The clamour for more seats to 
be handed over to election will 
be irresistible. Every peri- 
odical advent of the Liberal 
party to power will be marked 
by a fresh step forward; or 
the step will be taken in 
order to anticipate the other 
side. The agitators will sit 
like hungry crows on a tree 
round the India Office. It 
will not be long before a firm 
phalanx of obstructionists sits 
in each provincial Legislative 
Council. The logical position 
of the Government in the Im- 
perial Council, in which Lord 
Morley knows an official ma- 
jority is vital, will have been 
surrendered, and “force” alone 
will be the answer. After all, 
Mr Carlyle is right. It is, 
I venture to think, distinctly 
wrong and dangerous to make 
such a very serious constitu- 
tional change in the govern- 
ment machinery of India with- 
out full consultation with all 
the authorities in India who 
will have to work under it. 

The originating cause of Lord 
Morley’s proposal is none of 
the specious reasons put for- 
ward to dazzle the innocents 
in the Houses of Parliament, 
but simply the difficulty of 
finding officials to form the 
majorities in the enlarged legis- 
latures. This difficulty might 
be well met by appointing some 
of the best Indian officers in 
the different provincial services 
to the Councils. It would be a 
very fitting tribute to many of 
them. There are in the judicial 


and executive branches of the 
service men with knowledge, 
experience, and ability, as well 
as tried integrity and loyalty. 
They ought to be represented 
in the Councils, and by ap- 
pointing them two birds might 
be killed by one stone. 

Last of the greater changes 
discussed by the Government 
of India is the increased liberty 
to be given to the Councils, 
Imperial and Provincial, in 
discussing the budgets, in initi- 
ating measures, in introducing 
and passing resolutions on 
public matters, and in asking 
questions. These changes ap- 
pear useful in many ways. 
But the liberties to be con- 
ferred must be placed under 
reasonable rules and restric- 
tions. Such liberty as is 
allowed to members of Par- 
liament in this country is very 
likely to be abused, to the great 
injury of the public welfare, by 
ingenious Indian Nationalists. 
The approval of the Governor 
ought to be obtained for every 
motion and question. It is not 
right or wise to place the 
dignity (izzat) or the charac- 
ters of the Indian public 
servants at the mercy of a 
reckless or indiscreet member. 

I come now to Lord Morley’s 
announcement of his intention 
to advise the King to appoint 
a native of India to be a 
member of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s Executive Council on the 
occurrence of the next vacancy. 
This is a change of very great 
and far-reaching consequences. 
The reader will remember that 
the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil (where “Council” means 
the Executive Council of six) 
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is by statute the Government 
of India. Each member has 
sole charge of one or more of 
the great Departments of the 
State, and, besides, he takes 
part in the general work of 
the Empire and has an equal 
voice in every matter. Nothing 
can constitutionally be con- 
cealed from him, and he is 
bound to read and sign all 
despatches. As Lord Morley 
was speaking to a House which 
he knew to be ignorant of 
the details of Indian adminis- 
tration, it is a pity that he did 
not more fully explain the case 
to it. He should have ex- 
plained first, that when he said 
that in this policy he had “the 
absolute and the zealous ap- 
proval and concurrence of Lord 
Minto himself,” he did not 
mean the Governor-General in 
Council, who ought certainly 
to have a decisive voice, at the 
least some voice, in a matter so 
nearly concerning him, but 
only Lord Minto personally, 
a very different thing; sec- 
ondly, the House of Lords 
should have been informed 
that the case quoted as a 
precedent, the recent experi- 
ment of appointing Indians to 
the Council of India which 
advises the Secretary of State, 
is in no way analogous or 
similar. In the one case the 
member of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s Council is one of the 
Indian Cabinet, with a potent 
voice in all affairs. In the 
other, the member of the 
Council of India has neither 
initiative nor responsibility. 
He has no right to be con- 
sulted. The Secretary of State 
can not only override his Coun- 
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cil except on matters of ex- 
penditure, and even there he 
can easily elude them; but he 
can keep them, and does keep 
them, in ignorance of most 
important decisions. A mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s 
Council can record his dissent, 
and it must be notified to the 
Secretary of State in the 
despatch on the subject. A 
member of the Council of India 
may record a dissent, but un- 
less he makes the fact known, 
and gets some one in the 
House to ask for it, it will be 
put away and never heard of 
again. 

It must not be imagined that 
I think these things should 
be otherwise so far as the 
Council of India is concerned. 
It is out of the question 
that ten or twelve elderly 
gentlemen should share the 
responsibility of a Secretary 
of State, or be able to over- 
ride him. I am emphasising 
the falseness of the analogy 
presented to the House of 
Lords. 

India has to be governed in 
India, and everything which 
may weaken the Governor- 
General in Council is danger- 
ous. The appointment of an 
Indian to be one of the Gover- 
nor-General’s colleagues must 
have that effect in many ways, 
and will increase the perni- 
cious tendency which has been 
growing for some years past 
to turn the Government of 
India into a telegraphic duet 
between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy. It may well 
come about that neither of them 
shall know his part, I can- 
not improve the words Lord 
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Macdonnell has used in con- 
demning this ill-judged and 
dangerous experiment. I ask 
leave to quote them :— 


“The principle which, in his 
opinion, ought to direct and control 
our policy in India was this—the 
maintenance of complete and absolute 
control in the hands of a small body 
of picked officers of the Empire who 
formed the Government of India, 
and, subject to that control, the 
fullest measure of local government 
in the provinces that each province 
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was fit to administer. He believed 
could not find in India a single inds- 
vidual who would be able to give valu- 
able advice and assistance to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. He was 
also certain that they could not ap- 
point a Mahomedan to that Council 
without also arse | a Hindu ; 
and if they did appoint such an 
officer, and he were not of the class 
against whom the legislation of which 
they had heard was directed, he 
would command no influence what- 
ever amongst his co-religionists.”— 
Lord Macdonnell, House of Lords, 
Dee. 18, 1908. 
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AT the end of the first session 
of this Parliament the present 
writer endeavoured, in the 
pages of ‘Maga,’ to call at- 
tention to some features in the 
composition and in the evident 
purposes of the dominant party 
in that Assembly which had 
scarcely received that notice 
and consideration from the 
more thoughtful part of the 
nation which, in our opinion, 
they deserved. The ordinary 
citizen had been somewhat 
wayward during the crisis of 
the General Election, and, in 
view of the disasters which it 
brought, found himself stunned 
and apathetic. Such a vast 
change of the political atmo- 
sphere must, he fancied, have 
had, at least, some solid basis. 
It must, no doubt, justify itself 
by some definite scheme of poli- 
tical regeneration ; and with a 
sublime faith in the common- 
sense of his countrymen, he 
trusted that such a scheme 
would work itself out on sound 
lines, and be guided by the 
constitutional principlesevolved 
out of our national history. He 
was content to wait patiently 
for its further evolution. 

We tried then to show that 
his trust was somewhat mis- 
placed, and that his confidence 
had no sure foundation. We 
pointed out that the history, 
even of that first session, showed 
elements at work that were 
scarcely noted by the nation at 
large. They could only be dis- 
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cerned by that comparatively 
small contingent of the Oppo- 
sition which deemed constant 
Parliamentary attendance to be 
a duty; and that contingent 
we estimated at scarcely more 
than thirty or forty members, 
The curtailment of Parliament- 
ary reports, even in ‘The 
Times’; the absurd travesty of 
reporting in the other London 
daily papers; and the substitu- 
tion for any faithful report of 
the debates of the ill-informed 
and superficial “descriptive ” 
gossip of the Press gallery,— 
all these have been serious 
hindrances to any proper ap- 
preciation by the intelligent 
part of the public of the real 
danger to the State which 
arises from a House of Com- 
mons composed like the present. 

The truth of our estimate of 
two years ago has since been 
amply proved. The knowledge 
of that danger has now filtered 
from a small group of Unionist 
members into the consciousness 
of the nation as a whole. Few 
now remain ignorant of the 
general character of the notions 
that do duty for political prin- 
ciples in the breasts of a large 
section of the Ministerial party. 
The bye-elections, little as they 
have affected the numerical 
preponderance of the present 
majority, give abundant evi- 
dence that the nation is 
alarmed. But has it yet re 
alised the full danger to na- 
tional character, to national 
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prosperity, to social order, and 
to the influence of this country 
abroad, which is threatened by 
the tyranny of a reckless and 
heterogeneous majority ? 

We are not now concerned 
with criticism of the measures 
which have: been brought be- 
fore Parliament. Such criti- 
cism has already condemned 
them. We desire rather to 
call attention to the composi- 
tion of that majority; to the 
personal element which reveals 
itself only to the careful daily 
observer who notes its charac- 
teristics in all their deformity ; 
and to the small title to respect 
which is possessed by some of 
the leaders whom the strange 
and passing current of politi- 
cal feeling has brought to the 
surface. 

To the close observer, one of 
the most curious symptoms of 
the political arena is the readi- 
ness with which its strangest 
transformations are accepted, 
in an extraordinarily short 
space of time, as everyday 
matters which need excite no 
surprise. New men, who but 
yesterday were irresponsible 
privates, and seemed scarcely 
warranted in indulging in 
dreams of non-commissioned 
rank, suddenly are found to be 
swaggering as generals. Such 
transformations must always 
occur when a new political 
entity emerges from the chry- 
salis state. But as a rule, the 
discipline either of inherited 
tradition or of personal train- 
ing, precedes the assumption 
of authority ; and even if out- 
standing genius commands a 
speedy recognition, and passes 
at a bound over the interven- 
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ing steps, yet such talent has, 
usually, already made itself 
visible on a larger stage than 
that of St Stephen’s, and the 
nation recognises in its new 
ruler one whom a large body 
of public opinion had desig- 
nated as an outstanding per- 
sonality. 

We desire to attach no un- 
due importance to such per- 
sonal accidents as these. We 
are ready to believe—if so it 
must be—that the last three 
years have seen the evolution 
of such a crop of political Emin- 
ences as has never before been 
produced in the same space of 
time. We do not for a mo- 
ment grudge them a rapidity 
of elevation that might make 
the strongest brains to reel. 
We accept, on trust, the dis- 
tinguished talents that have 
opened the doors of that Upper 
House, to which a tribute of 
alternating vituperation and 
adulation is paid, to a host 
whose names, not previously 
distinguished, have now become 
permanently lost in a bewilder- 
ing variety of new titles. We 
doubt not that the wisdom of 
the Privy Council is vastly en- 
hanced by the generous quota of 
its recent recruits: and we are 
even ready to believe that some 
of the most important positions 
in the Cabinet are filled, with 
distinction, by men not one of 
whom was known, three years 
ago, beyond the floor of the 
House, and the circle of his 
own acquaintance. But until 
we find some adequate ground 
for complete confidence, it 
seems not unreasonable to ex- 
amine the ingredients which 
are eddying about in the tur- 
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bulent cauldron of the present 
political majority, and see 
whether they are not of a kind 
well fitted to throw some 
strange flotsam and jetsam to 
the surface. 

When the huge and un- 
wieldy majority first came to- 
gether in 1906, it was difficult 
to discern its real character. 
Some symptoms, however, were 
perfectly clear. It was dumb- 
foundered at its own success; 
boundless in its self-confidence ; 
undisciplined, and _ therefore, 
naturally, ill-mannered in the 
extreme. Of Parliamentary 
tradition it was, on the whole, 
as ignorant as it was of con- 
stitutional principle. Some 
members of it were conspicuous 
exceptions to the general rule. 
By degrees, these have made 
their weight felt throughout 
the House; but they have done 
so warily, and as a rule they 
are not the men who would be 
picked out by the gossips of 
the Press gallery. The bulk 
of the party was, and still 
remains, a seething mass, het- 
erogeneous in its aims, and 
united only in the buoyancy 
of insolence. 

As we pointed out two years 
ago, it was soon apparent that 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man—partly, it may be, from 
sympathy, still more from 
indifference, and, to an even 
greater extent, from motives 
of opportunism—had made up 
his mind to favour the extreme 
section of every wing of his 
party. In the past he had 
been galled by the Liberal 
Imperialists: and with very 
considerable astuteness, he re- 
solved to make himself safe 
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against any such cabals in the 
future. Firmer discipline might 
have developed, even in the 
motley ranks of his huge ma- 
jority, some sense of respon- 
sibility, and some appreciation 
of constitutional principle. But 
it would have damped the 
ardour of those to whom the 
late Prime Minister looked as 
a make-weight against his 
more halting, or more prudent, 
colleagues. 

As a consequence of this 
encouragement, the extremist 
element crystallised their aims, 
and became bolder in their 
assertion. Fortunately, in one 
important sphere they have not 
been allowed to triumph. In 
the sphere of foreign policy 
they have happily not been 
able to grasp the helm. Signs 
were not wanting that even 
here a prolonged tenure of 
office might have given to Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
the opportunity of exercising 
a sinister influence. His jour- 
nalistic incursions into the 
domain of foreign politics, and 
his discussion of armaments, 
gave rise to a serious danger. 
But it was fortunately checked 
by other circumstances. The 
traditions of the Conservative 
party forbade the Opposition 
to make these questions the 
subject of party attack, and 
the eager partisanship of the 
Ministerial majority had there- 
fore to find other spheres for 
party triumph. Besides this, 
very few members of that ma- 
jority had such acquaintance 
with foreign politics as would 
have enabled them to evolve a 
foreign policy of their own. In 
that domain, therefore, their 
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mischief was confined to ill- 
timed questions, to reckless 
encouragement given to mis- 
chievous intriguers, and to 
attempts captiously to criti- 
cise and to interfere with our 
agents abroad, which were de- 
prived of their pernicious tend- 
ency only by the gross ignor- 
ance of the subject under which 
the critics laboured. On the 
whole, in spite of some danger- 
ous and reckless Parliamentary 
episodes, Sir Edward Grey has 
been permitted to steer a course 
directed by the best traditions 
of our foreign policy. Bitter 
disappointment was felt by 
those who had hoped for a 
reversal of all the traditions of 
sound diplomacy ; but it found 
vent only in obscure murmur- 
ings, and was recognised only 
by those who were able to 
observe the under-currents of 
the political tide. 

As regards India, the con- 
tempt of their fellow-members 
and the indifference of all sens- 
ible men at home have been 
the just reward of the frac- 
tious rancour of disappointed 
officials and of ignorant and 
hare -brained globe - trotters, 
like our Cottons, Keir-Hardies, 
Rutherfords, and Mackarnesses. 
But time alone can show whe- 
ther these have not worked 
deeper mischief in native cir- 
cles, and whether they have 
not pushed the Secretary of 
State into dangerous experi- 
ments. 

But let us observe some of 
the symptoms of the pernicious 
influence of this reckless and 
heterogeneous majority in other 
spheres. It was by means of 
Conservative votes that the 
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Government were able, in the 
first session of this Parliament, 
to check a wild scheme of reduc- 
tion in the national armaments. 
That reduction was pressed 
largely by Colonel Seely. It is 
ominous that Colonel Seely is 
now the colleague of the War 
Minister whose estimates he at- 
tacked with virulence less than 
two years ago. Let no one 
fancy that the contingent 
which he then led has aban- 
doned its aims or lost its hopes. 
We have only to remember that 
early in the past session the 
Government withdrew their 
navy estimates, and recast 
them on a lower scale, in 
Obedience to the threatened 
revolt of a powerful section of 
their followers. It is true that 
we have had of late bold asser- 
tions of a strong naval policy, 
and brave words have been 
uttered. But it would be a mis- 
take to feel any confidence in 
such declamations. They are 
devised to meet a growing sense 
of insecurity that has spread 
over the nation. They are 
prompted by passing phases of 
foreign politics which have 
forced public attention. As 
soon as the clouds have disap- 
peared, the old apathy and 
listlessness may reappear, and 
the inveterate obstinacy of 
those who care little for our 
foreign position will reassert 
itself. It will do so with 
the powerful support to be 
received from a financial posi- 
tion which is hopelessly in- 
volved, and for which the 
Government have no solution 
to propound except vague 


threatenings against particular 
classes, 


and revolutionary 
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schemes of taxation that will 
banish capital and check enter- 
prise. And it will have the 
sympathy, if not the active 
support, of a large section of 
the Cabinet. 

It is the same picture, in 
whichever direction we look. 
In the Trades Disputes Bill, 
a show of firmness and of 
respect for the first principles 
of justice appeared on the 
Treasury Bench on a Wed- 
nesday, to be followed by an 
abject and ignominious sur- 
render to the selfish arrogance 
of class privilege on the fol- 
lowing Friday. The result is 
shown in the studied sarcasm 
of the judgment delivered by 
two such eminent Radicals as 
the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
in the recent case of Conway 
v. Wade. A baseless figment 
of new financial resources, in 
the Taxation of Land Values, 
was first welcomed as a fit- 
ting subject for consideration : 
then decisively condemned by 
the Lord Chancellor in the 
only sense in which it would 
be acceptable to the Parlia- 
mentary apostles of Socialism : 
then revived by the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, in a 
series of stump orations, as the 
prime article of his political 
faith ; and now is accepted as 
an axiom by those patterns of 
responsible Parliamentary rep- 
resentation who glory in the 
name of disciples of Mr Henry 
George. By parity of method, 
if Bedlam were let loose, it 
would first be accounted as an 
axiom of broad-minded tolera- 
tion to listen patiently to its 
ravings: then some of our 
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present majority would find in 
these ravings some suggestion 
of plunder or anarchy suited 
to their taste: and next they 
would be accepted as political 
oracles, which none but the 
selfish reactionary would ven- 
ture to dispute. 

And in all this wild career 
nothing is more comic than to 
observe how seriously the pol- 
itical pundits of the Ministerial 
majority take themselves. They 
have learned their own game: 
three years have sufficed to 
make them think themselves 
the repositories of Parliament- 
ary tradition; and upon any 
eccentricity of which they have 
not been the originators they 
frown with all the solemnity of 
neophytes. Mr Victor Grayson 
mouths his vapid platitudes, 
but does so without learning 
the little tricks of manner, and 
without having gained admis- 
sion into the little coteries of 
the party which confer the 
cachet of political wisdom. So 
he is howled down, and each 
petty member of the Radical 
party thinks he is thus rend- 
ering powerful and efficacious 
aid to Mr Speaker in protect- 
ing the decencies of debate, 
and is thereby raised, in his 
own opinion, to the platform of 
serious politics. No one per- 
ceives the grades of political 
experience with greater acute- 
ness than he who has just 
learned that there is some one 
who may possibly be even 
more crude and irresponsible 
than himself. So the political 
mountebank finds himself jeered 
when he apes the tricks that 
taught others to rise, and must 
console his discomfiture in 
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meditating upon the mellow 
wisdom that prompts a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to re- 
gale the ears of the tap-house 
politician with projects of raid- 
ing hen-roosts, and to indulge 
in sensational pictures of strip- 
ping the richest of his neigh- 
bours of their ill-gotten gear. 
Mr Victor Grayson is accosted 
with orthodox head - shaking. 
Mr Lloyd George is the author- 
ised financial representative of 
the wealthiest empire in the 
world ! 

After all, to the plain citizen 
this personal element means a 
good deal. It is no pleasant 
topic to dwell upon, but it can- 
not be ignored. It is not an 
accident emerging from purely 
fortuitous circumstances. On 
the contrary, we are reaping 
as we have sown. In a fit 
of epidemic madness the nation 
gave an overwhelming major- 
ity to a party which long 
political exile had deprived 
of the first germs of politi- 
cal responsibility. Under the 
rush of a headlong flood of 
impulsive feeling it crowded 
into the ranks of its Parlia- 
mentary representatives scores 
of men who had never gravely 
considered political questions, 
and who hardly contem- 
plated their own candidature 
as a serious matter. What 
wonder that in the strange 
jumble of ill-assorted ingredi- 
ents, elements should be thrust 
to the surface which have no 
equilibrium of their own, and 
are the playthings of contend- 
ing currents? What wonder 
that amidst these eddying 
whirlpools the nation should 
rub its eyes after its own 





temporary hallucination, and 
should awake to find that 
the largest commerce that the 
world has ever known has its 
destinies committed to the 
hands of Mr Winston Churchill, 
and that the pivot upon which 
the finance of the world turns 
has as its representative Mr 
Lloyd George? 

If the nation wishes to study 
its owr. political barometer, let 
it pay attention to the per- 
sonal element in the composi- 
tion of that amorphous major- 
ity to which it has entrusted 
its destinies for the moment. 
Let it weigh in well-adjusted 
scales the wisdom, the temper- 
ance, the restraining responsi- 
bility which may be present 
in that majority against its 
recklessness, its readiness to 
temporise with the forces of 
anarchy, its heedless neglect 
of all that is solid in national 
character. To do so it must 
perforce devote itself to what 
may appear the sorry task of 
watching the proceedings in 
the House of Commons. They 
have ceased to be of interest, 
and the newspapers, rightly 
gauging the taste of their 
readers, no longer provide re- 
ports which have palled upon 
the appetites of those for 
whom they cater. Instead of 
that, we have the gossip of 
the lobby and the fantasies 
of Punch’s jester—who has, in 
very truth, become a serious 
chronicler compared with his 
brethren of the daily parlia- 
mentary press. Only a faith- 
ful mirror will give to the 
English citizen a true picture 
of what the Mother of Parlia- 
ments has become. We do 
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not wonder that the com- 
mercial instincts of newspaper 
proprietors make them shrink 
from such distasteful provender. 
But the real character of the 
present House of Commons can 
only be guessed from its fruits, 
and can only be known to 
those who view it from day 
to day or learn it by the 
painful process of studying 
an adequate and faithful re- 
port of its proceedings. It is 
only by such a process that 
the lamentable confusion, the 
lack of consistency from day 
to day, the reckless injustice, 
airily ignored by the apolo- 
gists of the Government, which 
characterised the discussions on 
the Licensing Bill, could be 
seen in their true} absurdity 
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—small as was the proportion 
of the Bill which ever was 
discussed. Only thus could it 
be seen how the persistent 
monotony of Mr Birrell’s per- 
siflage has degenerated into a 
reckless frivolity which treats 
anarchy and avowed lawless- 
ness a8 merely good subjects 
for a joke, and is ready to 
scoff at the axioms of poli- 
tical economy in order to con- 
ciliate the forces of disorder; 
and how even the natural 
moderation and good sense of 
Mr Runciman can be betrayed 
into imitations of the jaunty 
autocracy of his predecessor as 
Minister of Education. The 
necessary attention to Parlia- 
mentary procedure cannot be 
given too soon or too earnestly. 


















